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THE   SECRET  MARRIAGE 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Gather  them  back,  ye  mighty  years, 
That  bring  the  woods  their  leaves ! 
Back  from  life's  unreturning  streams — 
Back  from  the  graves  that  haunt  our  dreams, 
And  the  living  lost  from  whose  lips  our  names 
Have  passed — as  the  songs  of  greener  bowers, 
And  the  tones  of  happier  years  from  ours — 

From  all  the  faith  that  cleaves 
To  the  broken  reeds  of  this  changeful  clime, 
Gather  them  back,  restoring  Time." 

Frances  Browne. 

The  early  summer  was  again  extending  its 
blissful  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  this 
our  fortunate  temperate  zone.  From  the  long 
and  annual  sleep  of  winter,  animated  nature, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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awaking,  seemed  with  joy  and  gratitude  to 
obey  the  summons  to  arise  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  due  season. 

Sad,  however,  were  the  thoughts  in  which 
Lady  Lisle  had  many  opportunities  of  indulg- 
ing, and  which  she  matured  into  practice 
during  the  childish  years  of  Alice  and  Or- 
mond. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  to  contend  with  un- 
wonted trials,  but  in  some  respects  she  felt 
how  far  superior  was  her  lot  to  that  of  many, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  natural 
support  and  comfort,  had  to  struggle  against 
all  the  difficulties  of  poverty  and  change  of 
position  in  life. 

Her  own  jointure  was  large,  and  Alice,  as 
the  heiress  of  Ashton,  would  be  endowed  with 
every  advantage,  which  would  render  her  path 
through  life  a  brilliant  one.  The  only  living 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  in  her 
would  be  centred  the  hopes  and  the  posses- 
sions of  future  generations. 

By  every  tie  but  that  of  kindred  were  Lady 
Lisle  and  Ormond  joined  as  parent  and  child. 

But  for  her  he  would  have  been  an  outcast 
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upon  the  wide  world.  Orphan  as  he  was,  his 
very  existence  seemed  forgotten  by  those  who, 
in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  worldly  ad- 
vantages, had  virtually  expelled  him  from  their 
homes  and  hearts. 

Entirely  dependent  as  he  was  upon  Lady 
Lisle's  kindness  and  protection,  he  shared 
with  her  own  child  the  affection  that  hourly 
prompts  a  mother's  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds. 

But  Ormoncl  was  now  fast  emerging  from 
childhood. 

The  engrossing  and  innocent  pleasures,  the 
tasks  which,  to  his  thoughful  mind,  as  well 
as  quick  comprehension,  were,  for  the  moment, 
of  all-absorbing  interest,  were  no  longer  suf- 
ficent  for  the  day. 

There  was  a  stretching  forth  of  his  youth- 
ful energies  into  futurity,  an  earnest  desire 
to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  which  often  seemed 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  gaiety  which,  in 
childhood,  is  so  charming  and  so  natural. 

Lady  Lisle  lived  in  retirement,  yet,  though 
the  circle  of  her  friends  was  small  and  inti- 
mate, chance  would  often  introduce  visitors 
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at  Ashton  Park  who  were  but  partially  ac- 
quainted with  Ormond's  history. 

Who  is  he  ?  what  is  he  going  to  be  ?  to 
do  ?  How  kind  of  you  to  be  a  mother  to  the 
poor  orphan  child  !  were  among  questions  and 
observations  which,  casually  overheard,  took 
deep  root  in  Ormond's  susceptible  heart. 
They  were  even  the  secret  source  of  many 
a  thoughtful,  sad  expression,  which  at  times 
overshadowed  his  countenance.  .  A  kind  word 
or  smile  from  Lady  Lisle  or  Alice  would 
generally  dispel  the  gathering  melancholy, 
but  there  were  moments  when  even  they 
failed  in  bringing  back  the  lightheartedness 
of  earlier  days. 

Lady  Lisle  observed  the  change  that  was 
gradually  taking  place.  The  source  of  it  was 
neither  hidden  from  her  penetration,  nor  en- 
tirely displeasing  to  her  on  the  whole. 

Sometimes  Lady  Lisle  would  give  reins  to 
fancy,  and,  diving  into  futurity,  behold  her 
adopted  son  returning  from  foreign  climes, 
laden  with  the  honours  of  a  glorious  and 
perilous  profession,  and  with  his  arms  folded 
around  her,  entreating  to  be  received  as  a 
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son,  indeed  as  the  beloved  and  accepted 
guardian  of  her  own  Alice.  Then  the  vision 
would  be  put  to  flight  by  the  merry  voices  of 
the  two  young  and  inseparable  companions, 
loudly  calling  upon  her  to  interest  herself  in 
their  pursuits ;  and  she  was  drawn  back  again 
by  the  passing  realities  of  life  to  consider  the 
inutility  of  forming  plans  for  the  future. 

It  was  Ormond's  tenth  birthday — a  lovely 
day  in  June.  Everything  around  seemed  to 
feel  the  sweet  influence  of  the  early  summer 
air,  as  it  breathed  through  each  open  door 
and  window  at  Ashton  Park. 

Yet  nothing  seemed  happier  or  gayer  than 
the  two  young  hearts  of  Ormond  and  Alice,  as, 
with  laughter  in  their  voices  and  the  brightest 
glow  on  their  cheeks,  they  burst  into  the 
large  hall  opening  on  the  terrace  on  which 
Lady  Lisle  usually  passed  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning. 

"Oh,  come  with  us  now  directly,  please, 
dearest  mother  !"  cried  both  the  children,  as 
seizing  each  a  hand,  they  forcibly  led  her 
away  in  triumph.  "  We  have  been  trans- 
planting a  beautiful  red  rose-tree,  and  have 
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put  it  close  to  the  pretty  white  one  that  grows 
in  a  corner  of  my  garden,  mamma  dear !" 
continued  Alice,  "  and  it  is  under  the  shade 
of  an  oak  tree,  so  the  hot  sun  will  not  kill  it." 

"  And  our  rose  trees  will  grow  together,  and 
we  have  called  them  by  our  own  names !"  ex- 
claimed Ormond.  "  Mine  is  the  strongest 
and  tallest,  as  of  course  it  ought  to  be,  Alice," 
and  he  looked  down  kindly,  though  somewhat 
proudly,  on  his  little  companion. 

They  reached  the  shady  spot  where  some 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  their  happy  child- 
hood had  been  passed. 

The  enamelled  carpeting  of  early  spring 
flowers  had  been  replaced  by  the  green,  soft 
grass  of  summer. 

In  the  centre  was  a  parterre  laid  out  with 
childish  taste,  encircled  by  large  old  oak  trees, 
whose  branches,  bent  to  the  ground,  formed 
a  rich  canopy  over  rustic  seats  which  here  and 
there  invited  repose. 

During  the  long  days  of  summer,  when 
exercise  would  have  been  wearisome,  this 
charming  spot  was  Ormond's  and  Alice's 
sanctum. 
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Here  they  talked  over  past  exploits,  and 
planned  new  schemes  of  pleasure  for  the  mor- 
row. Here  Alice  would  listen  in  attentive 
wonder  to  the  anecdotes  Orrnond  loved  to  re- 
late of  those  days  which  would  never  fade  into 
oblivion,  in  which  the  good  Cardinal,  Mon- 
tana, and  Emilia  played  so  conspicuous  apart. 

The  dark  gondola  gliding  by,  the  splash  of 
its  oars,  as  it  fell  upon  his  ear  while  lying 
awake  in  his  own  little  lonely  room  in  Palazzo 
Ferrata  ;  the  piles  of  golden  and  purple  fruit 
as  they  passed  by  in  tempting  profusion ;  the 
gay  dresses  of  the  peasants ;  the  impassioned 
tones  and  gestures  of  the  children  with  whom, 
in  his  solitude,  he  sometimes  longed  to  claim 
companionship ;  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  all 
the  numberless  brilliant  birds  and  butterflies 
that  filled  the  air  with  song  and  beauty — of 
these,  one  and  all,  Alice  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing, till  her  childish  enthusiasm  actually 
panted  for  the  time  when,  with  those  she 
best  loved,  her  mother  and  Ormoncl,  she 
should  really  with  her  own  eyes  look  upon 
all  these  beauties  and  wonders. 

There  was  another  image  that  mingled  in 
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Ormond's  reminiscences  of  his  early  boyhood, 
that  of  Sir  Harry  Lisle ;  and  never  without 
affection  and  reverence  was  he  mentioned  to 
Alice,  in  whom  filial  love  was  an  intuitive  feel- 
ing. 

But  Lady  Lisle  is  now  bending  over  the 
newly  transplanted  rose-tree,  and  pointing 
out  to  Ormond  that  the  leaves  are  already 
beginning  to  droop. 

"  I  see,  dear  mother  ;  but  I  will  take  such 
care  of  it !  It  will  not  die,  and  the  kind  dews 
will  refresh  it  every  night !" 

Lady  Lisle  smiled — 

"  I  think  you  and  your  rose-tree  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  Ormond.  You  have  both  been 
moved  from  your  native  soil,  and  must  take 
fresh  root  in  a  strange  land." 

"  So  we  have,  mamma ;  it  never  struck  me. 
But  a  rose-tree  cannot  feel  as  I  do — cannot 
love  those  who  are  kind  to  it  1" 

"  No ;  but  it  can  repay  them  by  bearing 
bright,  sweet  flowers." 

"  How  can  I  repay  you,  dearest  mother  ?" 
and  a  shade  of  thought  instantly  replaced 
Ormond's  joyous  expression. 
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Alice  looked  inquiringly,  first  at  her  mother, 
then  at  Ormond.  She  did  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  conversation,  or  the  simile  between 
Ormond  and  the  rose-tree  ;  but,  finally,  con- 
tented herself  with  taking  hold  of  his  hand, 
while  she  drew  him  to  her  side. 

"  The  way  you  can  repay  me,  Ormond 
dear,  is  by  trying  to  make  me  as  happy  as  you 
can  by  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  future. 
You  are  ten  years  old.  At  this  age,  you  are 
not  the  child  many  are  who  are  not  possessed 
with  your  active  mind.  You  know  right  from 
wrong,  employment  from  idleness,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, have  a  real,  strong  wish  to  make  your 
way  through  life  depending  upon  your  own 
talents.     Am  I  right  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  dearest  mother.  You  know  all 
my  thoughts,  I  see,  or  you  guess  at  least  cor- 
rectly. I  have  often  longed  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  should  like  to  exert  myself,  to  show 
you  that  I  am  not  idly-inclined,  that  I  do  not 
wish,  that  I  cannot,  that  I  ivill  not,  be  always 
dependent."  The  crimson  mounted  into  Or- 
mond's  cheek  as  he  spoke  words  indicative  of 
more   thought  than   might    be  supposed    to 
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belong  to  one  of  his  usually  frank  and  light- 
hearted  disposition.  He  continued — "  You 
will  not  think  me  ungrateful,  nor  that  I  wish 
to  leave  you  and  Alice,  if " 

"  No,  your  nature  is  not  to  be  ungrateful, 
my  boy,"  replied  his  kind  friend,  looking 
fondly  upon  him,  "  and  I  am  not  forgetful. 
I  know  you  wish  to  remind  me  of  my  promise, 
that  you  should  go  to  school  when  you  were 
ten  years  old.  It  is  right  that  you  should 
have  companions  of  your  own  age,  and  that 
the  next  few  years  should  be  employed  in 
study  to  fit  you  for  after  life.  But  what  will 
your  little  friend  Alice  do  without  you?  She 
will  hardly  like  her  lessons  so  well  when  you 
are  not  with  her  to  help  her  out  of  her  diffi- 
culties." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  Or- 
mond's  animated  countenance  beaming  with 
delight  at  the  thought  of  the  new  career 
which  was  to  open  before  him,  while  Alice's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  she  vainly  tried  to  hide. 
She  had  often  heard  Ormond  speak  of  his 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  going  to  Eton,  and 
of  all  the  fun  and  frolic  he  would  have  with 
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lots  of  school-felloes  to  play  with.  But  he 
had  always  quieted  her  fears  and  anxieties  by 
the  promise  of  spending  his  happy  holidays 
with  her  at  Ash  ton,  when  he  would  amuse 
her  the  whole  long  clay  with  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  stories  of  his  embryo  exploits.  And 
then  these  Eton  days  were  always  far  distant 
to  Alice's  imagination.  She  even  thought 
sometimes  they  would  never  come  at  all.  But 
now  the  barrier  was  really  passed,  and  in  a 
month's  time  Alice  was  to  lose  her  play-fel- 
low, who  was  to  enter  upon  a  miniature  world, 
and  no  days  could  ever  be  like  those  that  had 
gone  by! 

Ormond  kissed  away  her  tears  ;  and  though 
he  told  her  she  must  not  cry,  for  it  would 
make  him  unhappy,  he  could  not  conceal  the 
joy  which  he  felt  at  the  anticipated  change  he 
had  longed  for  being  so  near  at  hand. 

"  Dear,  kind,  good  mother!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  rushed  up  to  Lady  Lisle  and  threw  his 
arms  round  her.  "  Only  one  month  !  Eton  ! 
how  delightful !  It  is  very  soon  !  We  must 
do  a  great  deal  in  a  month,  Alice.  And  then 
the    first    Christmas   holidays    will   soon    be 
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coming.  It  will  be  such  fun  coming  back 
here,  and  we  shall  be  so  happy  again  toge- 
ther, as  we  have  been  always.  We  shall  be 
so  busy !  talking  and  playing  from  morning 
to  night ;  and  then  the  time  will  come  when 
I  shall  be  a  soldier,  or  a  barrister,  or  a  sailor, 
and  see  the  world,  and  perhaps  be  very  rich ! 
and  then  you  will  marry  me,  Alice,  won't 
you?" 

Everything  seemed  forgotten  for  the  mo- 
ment that  had  ever  happened  to  either; 
while  the  picture  Ormond  drew  of  his  future 
life  absorbed  all  attention.  They  had  moved 
away  from  the  rose-trees  and  were  all  three 
sitting  beneath  one  of  the  spreading  oaks. 

"  I  think  in  your  great  glee  you  will  forget 
to  water  your  beautiful  roses  that  you  were  so 
proud  of  a  few  minutes  ago  ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Lisle,  smiling  at  the  impatience  visible  on 
Ormond's  countenance. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  them  both  when  Or- 
mond is  away,"  said  Alice,  mournfully.  "  I 
shall  always  think  of  him  when  I  look  at  the 
red  rose !     I  suppose  he  must  go  to  school?" 
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she  continued,  in  a  tone  which  proved  that 
she  had  summoned  up  all  her  resignation. 

Neither  Alice  nor  Ormond  ever  forgot  this 
day.  To  the  latter  it  opened  a  new  life. 
Anticipations  of  activity,  amusement,  and, 
above  all,  independence,  filled  his  busy  mind. 
Already  he  felt  himself  verging  on  manhood 
— an  actor  in  the  scenes  his  busy  fancy  im- 
aged. In  his  youthful  dreams  he  was  already 
gaining  glory  and  renown  amidst  scenes  of  toil 
and  danger.  He  longed  for  the  quick  years 
to  pass  away. 

But  on  Alice  the  impression  made  was  a 
very  different  one.  Young  as  she  was,  every 
fibre  of  her  heart  vibrated  to  the  touch  of 
affection.  The  perception  of  any  sorrow  in 
others,  of  unkindness,  of  injustice,  wounded 
her  sensitive  feelings,  which,  from  earliest 
infancy,  had,  both  by  nature  and  tuition,  ex- 
panded in  universal  benevolence.  With  diffi- 
culty her  mother  succeeded  in  moderating  the 
excess  of  the  tenderness  which  she  lavished 
upon  everything  that  had  life  in  the  reasoning 
or  animal  world  properly  so  called. 
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In  the  large  play-room  devoted  to  her  and 
Ormond's  particular  use  her  favourite  tastes 
were  specially  displayed. 

In  the  sunny  corner  of  a  window  hung  a 
cage  full  of  canaries ;  here  a  large  grey  parrot 
was  sitting  gravely  on  his  perch,  ever  and 
anon  whispering  his  favourite  word,  "  Alice," 
and  whistling  and  coaxing  whenever  his  young 
mistress  approached.  A  squirrel,  a  pair  of 
doves,  a  Persian  cat,  a  white  Angola  rabbit, 
and  last,  yet  esteemed  above  all,  the  favourite 
old  play-fellow,  Selim,  completed  Alice's  mena- 
gerie. On  the  whole,  a  good  study  for  a  Land- 
seer,  if  not  for  a  BufFon. 

Days,  weeks  pass,  and  Alice  has  parted 
from  her  childhood's  companion ;  and  months 
passed  quickly  away,  while  Christmas  time  is 
looked  for  with  more  than  common  anxiety. 
And  Alice,  while  she  counts  the  hours  and 
minutes,  is  lying  down  side  by  side  with  her 
Newfoundland  favourite,  before  the  large, 
dark,  old-fashioned  chimney-piece.  The 
masses  of  golden  hair  float  around  her 
smooth,  fair  brow — a  smile  curls  her  rosy 
lips.      The  winter's    sun  pours  in  a  broad 
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beam  upon  the  dark  crimson  curtain  and  old 
arm-chair ;  and  now  !  the  picture  is  complete, 
for  a  gentle  step  advances,  and  Alice's  mother 
is  leaning  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
contemplates  her  darling ! 

Alice  turned  her  head,  and  caught  the 
meaning  of  her  mother's  smile,  as  she  held 
out  towards  her  a  letter  in  Ormond's  well- 
known  legible  handwriting. 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  he  has  written  to  say  he  is 
coming  back  very,  very  soon  !  I  know  it  by 
your  face,  dear  mother.  The  long  Christmas 
holidays  !  how  happy  we  shall  be  ! " 

In  a  moment,  Selim  and  all  her  other 
favourites  were  forgotten,  and  after  covering 
her  mother  with  joyful  kisses,  she  darted  out 
of  the  room  to  communicate  her  happiness 
to  every  inmate  of  the  house. 

The  first  parting  with  Ormond  had  been 
Alice's  first  grief,  but  time  had  flown  away  on 
busy,  rapid  wings,  and  now !  with  a  half- 
wondering,  half- admiring,  loving  gaze,  she  is 
looking  up  in  his  face,  and  thinking  that  the 
tall,  manly-looking  schoolboy,  with  his 
bronzed   and   ruddy   cheek,  his  louder   and 
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more  decided,  though  still  kindly-toned  voice, 
is  not  exactly  the  Ormond  she  had  parted 
with  some  short  months  previous,  until  his 
arms  are  again  about  her  neck,  her  hand  in 
his,  and  then  she  feels  once  more  at  home  in 
their  old  haunts  with  her  childhood's  com- 
panion ! 

And  while  they  are  realizing  all  their  anti- 
cipated pleasures,  we  must  return  for  a  time 
to  the  consideration  of  other  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  We  know  not  where  we  go,  or  what  sweet  dream 
May  pilot  us  through  caverns,  strange  and  fair, 
Of  far  and  pathless  passion,  while  the  stream 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  its  whirlpools  bear, 
Spreading  swift  wings  as  sails  to  the  dim  air. 

*  *  *  * 
Within  that  fairest  form  the  female  mind, 
Untainted  by  the  poison  clouds  which  rest 
On  the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did  find. 

*  *  *  * 

In  me,  communion  with  this  purest  being 
Kindled  intenser  zeal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge." 

Shelley. 

It  is  said  that  one  half  of  the  world  knows 
not  how  the  other  half  lives  !  Certainly  one 
half  knows  not  how  the  other  half  feels. 
Few  guess  aright  the  cause  of  smiles  or  tears. 
The  frown  gathers  on  the  brow,  and  the  lines 
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traced  thereon  may  have  their  origin  in 
sources  hidden  on  the  whole  from  those  with 
whom  we  ordinarily  dwell. 

No  one  concerning  whom  an  oracle  had 
uttered  its  voice  ever  excited  for  a  time  more 
interest,  mingled  with  admiration  and  com- 
passion, than  did  Mary  Graham,  when  she 
found  herself  once  more  established  in  her 
old  home  of  Harcourt  Abbey. 

No  one  knew  the  exact  truth  with  regard 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  induced  her 
to  abandon  Moorfield  during  her  husband's 
absence. 

Even  as  to  her  state  of  feeling  as  Arthur 
Graham's  wife,  she  had  never  been  fully  ex- 
plicit, shrinking  from  giving  words  to  it,  and 
thus  making  her  lot  more  palpably  unfor- 
tunate. But  of  that  new  and,  in  its  extent, 
unallowable  interest,  which  had  of  late  in- 
sinuated itself  into  each  moment  of  existence, 
she  could  not,  she  dared  not,  breathe  a  syl- 
lable. The  secret  was  her  own,  and  into  its 
troubled  depths  no  one  dived. 

In  her  husband's  prolonged  absence,  in  the 
responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  her,  in 
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many  ways,  and  chiefly  as  regarded  Eustace's 
education,  in  all  the  natural  anxieties  respect- 
ing the  future,  in  the  uncertain,  gloomy  pre- 
sent, there  was  cause  sufficient  for  common 
observers  to  account  for  the  sad  countenance 
and  absent  manner  which  distinctly  marked 
the  growth  of  care  in  Mary's  heart. 

Friends  pitied  her,  and  reprobated  her  hus- 
band's extreme  neglect  and  selfishness. 

Acquaintances  wondered  and  talked,  and 
sympathised,  and  drew  some  right,  and  some 
wrong  conclusions. 

Some  admired  her  more  than  ever,  while 
others  declared  that,  "just  as  they  expected, 
she  had  lost  all  her  beauty,  and  that  her  very 
fair  complexion,  and  bright,  youthful  look, 
had  been  her  principal  charms,  and  they  could 
not  last  for  ever." 

But  by  degrees  most  ceased  either  to  think 
or  talk  about  her,  as  she  remained,  year  after 
year,  for  many  months  at  a  time,  a  retired  in- 
mate of  Harcourt  Abbey — apparently  devoted 
to  her  child,  her  cheek  becoming  paler  and 
paler,  her  manner  more  abstracted  and  un- 
communicative. 
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Years  were  passing  away !  It  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Graham's  absence,  and  Mary 
was  ignorant  of  his  plans,  even  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

He  had  at  first  written  but  seldom  indeed, 
and  concisely,  though  the  tone  of  his  letters 
was  generally  kind,  sometimes  almost  peni- 
tent. They  were  dated  variously  from  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  in  the  last  she  had  re- 
ceived he  spoke  of  travelling  in  the  East,  pre- 
vious to  his  return.  His  mind  was  evidently 
quieter,  even  happier,  and  Mary  rejoiced  in 
thankfulness. 

But  for  months  no  letter  had  been  received. 
It  was  not  probable  that  all  would  miscarry, 
and  every  modification  of  alarm  and  uncer- 
tainty at  length  took  possession  of  Mary's 
heart.  Her  lot  was  so  peculiar,  so  lonely,  so 
devoid  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  consolation, 
for  she  dared  not  invite  even  her  own  family 
to  share  her  anxiety  to  the  utmost. 

She  became  nervous  and  weak,  and  to  all 
who  were  really  interested  in  her,  she  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  care  and  sorrow. 

The  slightest  unusual  occurrence,  the  sound 
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of  an  arrival,  the  daily  post,  even  produced  so 
painful  an  excitement,  that  the  family  M.D. 
resorted,  as  is  usual  when  the  mind,  not  the 
body,  is  diseased,  to  recommending  the  remedy 
of  change  of  air  and  scene,  thus  certainly 
giving  the  patient  a  chance  of  recovery,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  removing  from  his  own 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  a  charge  in 
which  a  permanent  cure  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Mrs.  Graham  had  yearly  paid  several  short 
visits  to  Moorfield  since  she  had  first  quitted  it. 

She  generally  fixed  the  time  of  her  migra- 
tion thither  when  she  knew  that  George  Alvan- 
ley  was  on  duty  with  his  regiment  in  some 
distant  quarter,  or  when  the  gaieties  of  London 
offered  the  greatest  inducement  for  a  pro- 
tracted residence  in  the  metropolis. 

Not — and  the  thought  came  across  her 
with  a  curious  mingling  of  fear  and  curiosity, 
and  affectionate  gratitude — not  that  she  felt 
herself  neglected  and  forgotten,  while  plea- 
sure, with  its  thousand  lures,  bowed  at 
George's  feet ;  but  it  was  Mary's  simple  and 
earnest  wish  that  memory  might  wear    an 
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allowable  and  guileless  form,  and  not  cast  too 
bright  and  false  a  colouring  over  the  present. 
She  had  striven  long  and  deeply  to  divest  her 
feelings  of  aught  which  militated  against  the 
inward  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 

She  had  reviewed  her  past  life,  and  severely 
blamed  herself  for  many  passages  in  it  which 
a  rigid  sense  of  rectitude  condemned.  She 
endeavoured  to  interest  herself  in  works  of 
charity,  and  her  general  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness of  manner  made  her  almost  adored 
among  her  poorer  friends  at  Harcourt  Abbey. 

Indefatigable  in  her  care  of  Eustace,  she 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  daily  improve- 
ment, and  in  him  she  naturally  found  her 
greatest  solace. 

Indeed  she  had  almost  succeeded  in  per- 
suading herself  that  G-eorge  Alvanley,  with  all 
his  loved  attractions,  with  his  kindness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling,  his  truth  and  sympathy, 
with  his  refinement,  and  deep  earnestness  of 
voice  and  manner,  that  he  was  forgotten. 

Who  could  have  doubted  it,  who  had  seen 
the  pains  Mrs.  Graham  took  to  avoid  any  place 
where  a  meeting  was  even  probable  ?     Her 
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once  favourite  occupation  of  drawing  was  laid 
aside,  it  recalled  too  many  vivid  memories. 
There  was  but  one  memento  she  retained — 
the  ring,  the  parting  present,  the  token  of 
friendship.  As  such  she  had  promised  it 
should  be  worn.  It  seemed  so  natural  that 
it  should  encircle  her  finger  !  "What  harm 
could  it  do  to  her  ? — to  any  one  ? — a  little  gold 

ring  with  a  curious  dark  old  stone  in  it ! 

Associations  !  Is  that  a  word  of  very  deep 
meaning  ?  Or,  if  any  magic  virtue  lay  within 
letters  of  so  un definable,  so  unlimited  an  ex- 
tent, the  past  mysteries  of  a  Cornelia  or  a 
Portia,  a  Brutus  perhaps,  or  a  Cato,  would 
alone  be  revealed  in  connection  with  the  en- 
graved antique  !  What  had  the  word  to  do 
with  these  modern  days  ?  Had  the  ring  been 
transformed  into  a  splendid  diamond,  glitter- 
ing with  the  sun's  dazzling  reflections,  or  a 
transparently  bright  emerald  or  ruby,  it  might 
have  been  destined  to  hide  its  brilliancy  in 
some  secret  recess.  But  the  quiet,  unob- 
trusive, dark  surface  of  this  memento  of 
ages  past,  its  present  resting-place  was  Mary 
Graham's  finger. 
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Open  temptation  it  is  easy  to  guard 
against ;  but  equally  easy — unknowingly,  un- 
resistingly— to  yield  to  its  secret  influence. 
To  have  withdrawn  the  ring  from  her  finger, 
to  have  folded  it  up  with  jealous  care,  and 
placed  it  in  her  dressing-case,  would  have  told 
a  tale,  into  whose  dark  leaves  Mary  Graham 
once  indeed,  and  more  than  once,  had  glanced, 
but  whose  pages  she  fancied  were  now  closed 
for  ever. 

It  would  have  been  uncourteous,  ungrate- 
ful, to  have  returned  the  ring  to  Mr.  Alvan- 
ley,  though  it  really  belonged  to  him ;  and 
so,  for  nearly  five  years,  it  had  never  left 
Mary  Graham's  finger ! 

The  name  of  George  Alvanley  had  at  inter- 
vals sounded  on  her  ear  associated  with  the 
noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  renowned — 
sometimes  accompanied  with  praises  of  his 
highly- classed  attractions — but,  in  all  sur- 
mises respecting  him,  as  well  as  in  all  praise, 
Mrs.  Graham,  it  was  remarked,  seemed  disin- 
clined to  join ;  and  to  most  who  in  her  pre- 
sence made  him  the  theme  of  conversation,  it 
was  not  known  that  she  was  even  acquainted 
with  him. 
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A  change  to  the  sea-side  was  ordered  for 
Mrs.  Graham.  It  was  painful  to  her  family 
to  behold  her  pale  cheek  and  languid  manner, 
particularly  as  she  bore  so  unrepiningly  the 
grief  that  harassed  her. 

They  urged  the  value  of  the  invigorating 
sea  breezes ;  and  Mary  consented  to  seek  at 
Ashton  a  renewal  of  health  and  strength. 
The  village  of  Ashton,  with  its  length  of 
small,  detached  houses  lying  along  the  shore, 
open  to  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  and  to  the 
full  play  of  the  soft  though  refreshing  south 
winds,  offered  many  advantages.  Besides, 
Eustace,  who  was  at  Eton,  would  be  pleased 
with  the  near  companionship  of  his  friend, 
Ormond  Greville,  during  the  approaching 
holidays ;  and  Mrs.  Graham  almost  mechani- 
cally prepared  to  make  arrangements  for  her 
departure. 

Various  feelings  and  anticipations  of  com- 
ing evil  had  of  late  so  unnerved  her,  that  at 
times  she  would  seek  in  complete  solitude  to 
unravel  the  entanglements  that  surrounded 
her. 

She  was  conscious  that  her  husband  had 
never  loved  her ;  yet  she  knew  that  he  re- 
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garded  and  respected  her ;  and  unmarked  as 
his  previous  conduct  had  been  by  kind  affec- 
tion, still  she  knew  that  he  would  consider  as 
her  due  information  which  from  time  to  time 
would  assure  her  of  his  existence. 

Could  she  have  seen  him  a  prey  to  disease 
in  one  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  East, 
whither  his  restless  spirit  had  led  him — 
stretched  upon  a  bed  of  painful  sickness, 
without  a  friend  or  attendant,  for  his  servant 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague,  from  which 
he  himself  was  slowly  recovering  —  could 
Mary  Graham  have  beheld  her  husband,  the 
child  of  luxury  and  self-will,  dependent  but 
upon  the  tender  mercies  of  a  lazar-house,  the 
strong  impulse  of  good  within  would  have 
urged  her  to  take  her  stand  by  the  side  of  his 
uneasy  couch,  and,  by  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman  and  wife,  to  recall  to  life  and  virtue 
the  erring  victim  of  bodily  and  mental  disease. 

But  these  things  were  hid  from  her  eyes  ; 
and  as  month  after  month  passed  away,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  an  almost  miraculous 
recovery,  she  had  every  reason  to  dwell 
with  horror  upon  the  fate  that  seemed  mea- 
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suring  out  before  her.  Had  she  known  the 
fearful  truth,  she  would  no  longer  have 
lingered :  her  duty  would  have  been  clearly 
marked  out — it  was  at  her  husband's  side. 

But  now  she  shuddered  as  the  thought 
came  across  her  that,  as  a  widow,  she  might 
already  be  alone  in  the  world,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  her  future  line  of  life.  Then, 
again,  the  idea  was  repelled,  as  if  prompted 
by  the  spirit  of  evil  itself. 

All  this  suspense  was  hard  to  bear. 

The  restless  mind  required  corresponding 
bodily  excitement ;  and  when  Mary  found  her- 
self comfortably  established  in  a  charming 
cottage  on  the  sea-shore  at  Ashton,  with 
Eustace  by  her  side,  listening,  during  the 
first  evening  after  her  arrival,  to  the  waves 
as  they  rolled  in  among  the  rocks,  she  felt, 
for  the  moment,  how  beneficial  the  change 
was  likely  to  be  to  her  troubled  and  sinking 
spirit. 

The  vast  mass  of  rolling,  boundless  waters  ! 
An  eternity  of  movement  and  of  time,  stretch- 
ing with  the  mind  far  away  into  unknown 
lands,  owning  apparently  no  obedience  but 
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to  the  laws  of  their  ever-restless,  ever-chang- 
ing nature,  yet,  as  with  the  meanest  insect 
crawling  upon  earth's  surface,  under  the  mys- 
terious influence  of  infinite  power !  Now,  in 
the  rolling  surf,  engulfing  at  one  sweep  the 
frail  canoe  of  the  Ganges,  or  bearing  on  their 
tumultuous  bosom  the  majestic  vessel  to 
foreign  shores.  Now  spending  an  ever  un- 
exhausted strength  and  fury  against  a  rock- 
bound  coast,  and  now  upon  an  unresisting 
bark  in  its  lonely  course.  Now  in  calm  and 
holy  beauty  lulling  on  the  moonlit  shore  the 
lonely  skiff  to  sleep,  or  reflecting  in  their 
still  blue  depths  the  purity  of  some  alabaster 
cave. 

The  golden  skies,  the  palmy  groves,  the 
warmth,  the  beauty,  of  the  sunny  zones,  the 
tongues,  the  sights  of  every  distant  land,  are 
as  familiar  to  the  wide-circling  world  of  waters 
as  the  quiet  English  beach,  on  which  gently 
flows  in  the  evening  tide. 

Mary  Graham  was  comparatively  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  the  ocean.  It  was  one 
that  opened  every  source  of  pleasure  and 
feeling  in  her  heart. 
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Her  own  abstraction  from  even  the  little 
world  that  was  contained  in  Ashton's  unpre- 
tending precincts,  for  a  range  of  cliffs  sepa- 
rated hers  and  a  few  other  detached  marine 
cottages  from  the  village  itself,  the  stillness 
of  the  evening,  the  loneliness  of  the  shore, 
at  this  particular  spot  only  now  and  then 
broken  by  a  few  scattered  groups,  the  gentle 
murmuring  sound  of  ebb  and  flow  upon  the 
pebbly  beach,  the  dark  unbounded  horizon, 
all  combined  to  give  ideas  of  peace,  and  sug- 
gested the  immensity  of  space,  contrasting 
with  the  great  whole  the  insignificance  of  in- 
dividual life. 

Mary  gazed  upon  the  scene  before  her. 
The  thin  light  shadows  of  a  July's  night  were 
beginning  to  fall  around.  She  thought  of 
her  past  life.  It  stood  out  to  her  memory  in 
almost  unbroken  masses  of  joy  and  grief. 
But  the  future  !  That  was  impenetrable. 
Anxiety  at  least  was  her  lot. 

The  sea- coast  has  in  general  more  attrac- 
tions for  children  than  for  any  other  denomi- 
nations of  persons,  and  Eustace,  who  for  days 
had  been   revelling  in  anticipated  delights, 
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had  now  gone  out  to  realise  expected  pleasure 
in  the  boating  and  fishing  line. 

It  was  late,  and  Mrs.  Graham  was  rather 
anxiously  looking  for  his  return,  when,  to  her 
joy,  she  saw  him  in  the  distance  separating 
from  a  boating  party,  and,  in  company  with 
another  slightly  discernible  figure,  making  his 
way  homewards. 

She  drew  a  chair  to  the  window  and  watched 
them  as  they  approached. 

By  degrees  fancy  became  certainty.  The 
tall,  graceful  figure  of  her  son's  companion, 
even  in  the  twilight,  bore  a  resemblance  to 
George  Alvanley.  An  unmistakable  sense 
of  pleasure  was  instantly  awoke  in  Mary's 
heart,  but  it  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  pain. 

Soon  the  tones  of  his  voice  reached  her 
ear,  his  footsteps  sounded  on  the  soft  sand 
below.  In  another  moment  his  glance  had 
met  hers. 

And  now  !  he  stands  before  her ! 

Wherefore  ?  in  what  manner  brought  about? 
are  questions  which,  in  such  a  meeting,  find 
no  place,  seem  to  demand  no  answer.  The 
fact  stands  alone  and  forbids  comment. 
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Eustace  might  have  told  that  on  first  start- 
ing off  along  the  shore  he  had  joined  a  fish- 
ing party,  upon  their  inviting  him  into  their 
boat,  that  a  stranger  had  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  that  he  soon  dis- 
covered he  was  not  quite  a  stranger,  but  one 
who  was  connected  with  the  childish  reminis- 
cences of  some  five  years  past.  He  might 
also  have  added,  that  before  any  encourage- 
ment was  given  he  had  offered  to  accompany 
him  home. 

But  Eustace  had  left  the  stranger  under 
his  mother's  protection,  and  had  flown  away 
to  trace  phosphoric  footsteps  along  the  shore. 
Five  years  had  passed. 
In  such  a  space  of  time,  changes,  and  per- 
ceptible ones,  are  inevitable. 

In  George  Alvanley  time  had  but  de- 
veloped every  manly  attraction,  and  stamped 
on  each  feature  a  more  decided  character  of 
kindness  and  generosity. 

But  in  Mrs.  Graham  a  painful  change 
was  observable,  while  all  that  had  once 
spoken  of  health  and  youthful  happiness  had 
vanished. 
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Not  that  she  was  less  lovely  in  George's 
eyes,  but  it  was  a  loveliness  that  spoke  more 
of  heaven  than  of  earth,  and  he  trembled  as 
he  gazed  upon  her. 

Since  they  parted  he  had  visited  foreign 
lands,  he  had  spent  happy  hours  and  days 
with  loved  and  valued  friends,  he  had  enjoyed 
many  a  scene  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  he  had 
admired  beauty  in  its  varied  forms.  It  had 
smiled  in  tenderness,  frowned  in  majesty, 
coquetted  in  the  consciousness  of  its  gifts, 
but  it  had  traced  no  lasting  line  upon  his 
heart.  He  was  the  same  George  Alvanley 
whom  Mary  had  known  in  former  days. 

His  regiment  had  but  lately  returned  from 
foreign  service,  and  of  English  friends  and 
English  news  he  had  had  but  little  informa- 
tion latterly. 

He  had  long  been  aware,  as  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  a  mystery  hung  over  Mrs. 
Graham's  lot,  but  he  would  not  seek  to 
fathom  it,  whatever  his  wishes  on  the  point 
might  be. 

"  You  are  not  well,  dear  Mrs.  Graham," 
was   the  first   observation,  naturally   wrung 
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from  Alvanley,  as   lie   took  a  seat  opposite 
her. 

The  first  decree  of  awkwardness  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  meeting  had  given  place 
to  an  all-powerful  feeling  of  interest. 

"I  am  not  very  strong  just  at  present,  I 
believe,"  replied  his  companion;  and  the 
gaiety  her  tones  would  have  assumed  was 
contradicted  by  the  low  and  almost  hollow 
sound  of  her  voice :  "  but  the  sea  air  will,  I 
am  sure,  work  wonders.  I  have  lived  too 
long  as  a  recluse,  and  anxiety  will  tell  at 
last." 

There  was  a  frankness  in  her  manner 
which  had  always  enchanted  Alvanley,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  the  artifices,  the  mean- 
nesses, even  the  deceits,  of  the  world  in  which 
he  had  mingled ;  there  was  a  throwing  off  of 
all  reserve  that  friendship  would  denounce 
as  worthless  and  uncalled  for,  and  George 
again  recognized  its  fascination,  as  he  felt  it 
privileged  him  still  to  address  Mrs.  Graham 
as  was  formerly  his  wont. 

"  Trust  a  friend,  a  tried,  faithful  friend  ! 
Can  I  render  you  any  service  ?     Why  are  you 

VOL.  II.  D 
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here  apparently  alone?"  He  hesitated.  A 
strange  thought  glanced  through  his  mind. 
He  cast  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Graham's  plain  tra- 
velling dress.     It  bore  no  signs  of  mourning. 

With  instinctive  dislike,  almost  amounting 
to  aversion,  he  had  forborne  mentioning  his 
father's  name  to  Eustace.  Gladly  would  he 
have  had  the  mystery  unravelled  that  seemed 
to  surround  the  being  whom  he  the  most 
loved  and  pitied  in  the  world.  But  he  did 
not  give  words  to  his  anxiety. 

Mary  guessed  what  was  passing  through 
his  mind. 

"  I  know  you  are  reflecting  upon  former 
days,  Mr.  Alvanley.  Five  long  years  have 
passed,  and  brought  no  outward  change  in 
circumstance,  though  much  in  person,  I  am 
afraid,"  she  added  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  My 
life  since  we  parted  has  been  a  curious  one — 
so  lonely,  so  anxious :  I  have  often  roused 
myself  to  be  certain  of  my  identity  !" 

"  And  Graham!  your  husband  !  is  he  con- 
tent that  you  should  thus  spend  the  best 
years  of  your  existence,  lingering,  mourning?" 

"Hush!    hush!"  hastily    interrupted  his 
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companion.  "  My  husband  !  I  do  not  even 
know  of  his  existence.  I  have  had  no  tidings 
for  months  past.  The  agonies  of  suspense 
are  hard  to  endure.  He  may  be  suffering, 
dying ;  he  may  be  longing  for  the  return  of 
one  moment  of  the  years  we  spent  together, 
when  I  weakly  shrank  from  small  sacrifices, 
when  courageous  endeavours  might  have 
succeeded  in  winning  him  to  his  wife  and 
his  home." 

"  You  have  no  cause  for  self-reproach," 
replied  George  firmly;  "  we  are  all  too  prone 
to  excuse  ourselves,  but  in  your  case  fears 
should  be  silenced.      You  have  not  sinned," 

"  Oh,  if  I  have  sinned,  I  have  suffered  1" 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments. 

It  certainly  seemed  probable,  and  more 
than  probable,  that  some  tragic  circumstance 
had  severed  all  ties  between  those  who  were 
separated  by  time  and  distance,  as  much  as  by 
want  of  sympathy  in  feeling. 

Yet  what  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
both  was  not  openly  expressed  by  either. 

But  energy  must  be  unfailing  until  a 
certainty  had  been  attained. 
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Much  might  be  done,  and  George  entered 
with  kindness  and  tact  into  the  depths  of 
Mrs.  Graham's  anxiety. 

Much  had  been  already  done.  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham had  interested  all  who,  through  public 
or  private  means,  could  afford  her  any  assist- 
ance, in  yain. 

Graham's  course  had  been  traced  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  there  all  clue  was  lost. 

"lam  glad,  happy,  chance  does  favour  me 
sometimes,  dear  Mrs.  Graham,"  exclaimed 
her  companion,  gaily,  as  if  at  length  deter- 
mined to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  melan- 
choly channel  in  which  they  naturally  flowed. 
"  I  am  glad  that  I  am  still  considered  as  a 
friend.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  some 
kindly,  happy  impressions  can  be  retained, 
under  hard,  changing  circumstances;  and  you, 
too,  may  rejoice  that  your  unseen,  though 
well-remembered  influence  for  good,  has  been 
as  a  talisman,  often  protecting  me  when  I 
needed  admonition." 

Mary  shrank  from  these  words  of  kindness 
from  his  lips.  They  recalled  too  vividly  me- 
mories which  carried  reproaches  with  them. 
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"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly, "  I  am  most  grateful  for  being  so  well 
remembered.  But  why  are  you  rusticating 
in  these  solitudes  ?    Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"  At  Ashton  Park,  where  you  must  cer- 
tainly join  us,  Mrs.  Graham.  It  will  never 
do  for  you  to  stay  here.  You  will  suddenly 
be  transformed  into  the  ghost  of  a  mermaid, 
or  of  some  equally  classical,  perhaps,  but  un- 
substantial and  uncomfortable  creation." 

"  No,  I  have  already  taken  a  fancy  to  this 
charming  little  abode,  so  sheltered  on  all 
sides  with  these  high  rocks.  It  is  so  plea- 
sant, too,  to  be  able  to  look  always  on  the 
magnificence  of  the  ocean." 

"  You  would  have  the  same  advantages  at 
Ashton  Park." 

"  But  I  am  not  fitted  for  society,"  urged 
Mary. 

"  Society  is  a  wholesome  evil,  to  which, 
when  most  distasteful,  it  is  most  necessary  to 
submit.  How  can  your  own  family  allow  you 
to  remain  here  alone  ?  " 

These  last  words  were  said  almost  impa- 
tiently, as  Alvanley  cast  a  look  towards  the 
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shore,  whence  the  last  distant  figures  had  re- 
treated, and  which  was,  though  desolate,  still 
grand  in  its  desolation. 

"  It  is  my  own  wish.  Society  is  so  dis- 
tasteful !  Why  should  others  he  forced  to 
share  anxieties  which  time  alone  can  remedy? 
It  is  a  harder  task  to  appear  composed  before 
friends,  than  to  suffer  alone." 

"  Then  you  deprive  others  of  the  pleasure 
of  affording  comfort." 

"Yes,  to  a  certain  degree,  for,  however 
much  others  may  feel  for  you,  sympathy  con- 
stantly taxed,  or  at  least  patience,  is  worn 
out,  even  among  the  most  gentle  and  com- 
passionate. It  is  most  distressing  to  act  as 
a  perpetual  foil  to  others'  gaiety.  But,  Mr. 
Alvanley,  why  should  my  evil  destiny  have 
pursued  you  ?  Leave  me — leave  me  to  my- 
self." 

She  rose  and  walked  hurriedly  away. 

George  felt  the  peculiarity  of  her  position, 
and  could  anything  have  added  to  the  tender- 
ness with  which  she  inspired  him,  it  would 
have  been  his  true  appreciation  of  her  con- 
duct, which,  though  she  blamed  herself,  had 
to  him  ever  appeared  faultless. 
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The  return  of  Eustace  put  the  remainder 
of  the  "  tete-a-tete  "  upon  a  different  footing, 
and  George  soon  prepared  to  depart. 

"  You  must  expect  a  visit  from  Lady  Lisle 
to-morrow,  and  really  must  consent  to  leave 
this  temple  of  the  winds  and  waves  for  the 
good,  substantial  roof  of  Ashton  Park.  You 
must  and  will  consent,  dear  Mrs.  Graham." 

A  quick  shake  of  the  hand,  and  Eustace 
was  alone  with  his  mother ;  nor  did  he  fail  to 
urge  her  acceptance  of  an  invite  to  Ashton, 
as  Ormond  Greville  was  his  great  friend  at 
Eton. 

The  following  day,  all  obstacles  removed, 
Mrs.  Graham  found  herself  Lady  Lisle's 
guest.  In  her  society  she  felt  there  was 
something  exactly  suited  to  her  present  tone 
of  mind.  For  Eustace  and  his  two  com- 
panions the  day  promised  to  be  scarcely  long 
enough  for  the  full  development  of  the 
charming  plans  that  were  formed  for  nearly  a 
month  in  prospect. 

But  where  was  Mr.  Alvanley  ? 

He  was  one  of  a  party  of  intimate  friends 
who  had  been  spending  the  last  week  at  Ash- 
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ton,  and  that  morning  had  had  a  recall  to 
Heatherton. 

A  load  was  removed  from  Mrs.  Graham's 
heart.  Naturally  her  disposition  was  yield- 
ing, and  to  give  a  firm,  decided  negative  had 
always  been  to  her  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

For  Eustace's  sake  she  had,  much  against 
her  inclination,  accepted  Lady  Lisle's  pressing 
invite  to  Ash  ton ,  and  now  she  was  only  very 
thankful  that  a  cold,  unnatural  restraint  was 
not  in  store  for  her. 

How  had  George  Alvanley  risen  in  her 
estimation  by  this  proof  of  what  her  own 
heart  told  her  was  an  act  of  self-denial !  For 
she  was  conscious  that  in  his  return  to  Heath- 
erton he  was  actuated  by  motives  of  delicacy 
towards  her. 

Days  passed  away,  bringing  back  more  com- 
posure to  her  heart,  through  the  influence  of 
Lady  Lisle's  cheerful  words  and  energetic 
actions,  and  by  degrees  the  colour  again  tinged 
her  pale  cheek.  A  tacit  avoidance  of  Graham's 
name,  or  even  of  any  allusion  to  the  anxiety 
his  prolonged  absence  caused,  seemed  esta- 
blished between  the  two  friends. 
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He  was  strangely  connected  with  the  lives 
of  both,  and  Mrs.  Graham's  fate  had  awoke  a 
more  than  common  feeling  of  compassionate 
interest  in  Lady  Lisle's  heart.  Not  that  to 
her  one-half  of  Marys  secret  was  revealed. 
To  the  latter  how  painfully  laid  hare  by  that 
last  one  short  hour's  interview  ! 

All  her  fancied  security  had  vanished. 

If  she  had  thought  herself  indifferent  to 
all  that  might  chance  to  happen  in  connection 
with  George  Alvanley,  to  whom  she  was  her- 
self united  but  by  the  invisible  links  of  sym- 
pathy; if  she  had  deceived  herself  into  the 
idea,  that  of  his  future  destiny  friendship 
alone  would  take  note  ;  that  the  uncertainty 
which  lay  across  her  own  path  was  the  only 
cause  of  the  failure  in  her  health  and  spirits  ; 
if  she  had  thus  once  deceived  herself,  the 
veil  was  now  withdrawn  from  her  eyes. 

She  knew — she  knew  she  loved  George 
Alvanley. 

Do  not  judge  her  harshly,  happy  wives 
whose  choice  and  duty  lie  in  the  same  path, 
who  have  exchanged  perhaps  a  girlish  home 
of  mirth  and  fond  affection  for  the  maturer, 
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the  deeper,  more  earnest  joys  of  wedded  life. 
Upon  your  virtues  and  your  errors,  perhaps  a 
husband's  glance  of  admiration  and  of  in- 
dulgent kindness  falls. 

If,  thus  enshrined  in  your  own  inner  life 
of  bliss,  you  have  no  sympathy  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  those  who  are  not  blessed  as  you, 
who  are  not,  as  you,  guarded  from  every  temp- 
tation to  err  —  pass  no  judgment  on  Mary 
Graham. 

Oh  !  if  you  strive  unweariedly  to  overcome 
your  lesser  failings,  if  you  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience to  every  slight  appeal  of  the  unfailing 
guide,  conscience,  if  envy  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  if  the  love  of  this  world's  goods  and  plea- 
sures find  no  place  in  your  properly-governed 
hearts,  if  you  take  a  just  account  of  all  your 
advantages,  within,  without,  and  around  you, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  condemn  Mary  Graham, 
and  set  yourselves  up  as  worthy  patterns  for 
imitation. 

But  Mary  Graham  did  condemn  herself. 
She  reprobated  her  weakness  as  almost  cul- 
pable. She  would  willingly  have  forgotten  all 
the  happy  moments  that  had  gone  before — 
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she  never  suffered  herself  to  dwell  upon  them 
in  thought — and  vet  she  was  not  the  arbiter 
of  her  own  destiny. 

Lady  Lisle  was  never  ceasing  in  her  kind 
endeavours,  and  considering  that  active  em- 
ployment  is  the  surest  means  of  establishing 
as  quiet  a  frame  of  mind  as  is  consistent  with 
strong  sources  of  anxiety,  she  endeavoured 
to  engage  Mary  Graham  in  all  her  own  pur- 
suits. Not  that  she  even  now  entered  much 
into  society  —  other  means  lay  within  her 
power.  Even  when  a  morbid  feeling  of  wretch- 
edness exists,  exertions  for  the  good  of  others 
carry  with  them  a  certain  satisfaction  that 
would  not  be  excited  when  called  upon  merely 
to  supply  our  own  wants  ;  and  by  identifying 
ourselves  with  those  around,  what  was  at  first 
mechanical  endeavour  becomes  at  length  a 
source  of  the  greatest  consolation. 

Lady  Lisle  watched  the  tokens  of  returning 
health,  both  in  body  and  mind,  with  a  sister's 
affection,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  extend 
her  friend's  sphere  of  interest. 

It  was  lovely  sketching  weather,  and  Mrs. 
Graham  had  often  expressed  regret  that  it 
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should  pass  away  without  leaving,  as  of  old, 
recollections  of  nature's  transitory  beauty. 

There  were  some  ruins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  young  Alice  Lisle  had  often  been 
promised  to  explore  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
To  juveniles  of  the  ages  of  Alice  and  her  two 
cavaliers,  no  expectation  is  so  magnified  into 
the  certainty  of  pleasure,  as  that  miscellane- 
ous assemblage  of  persons,  and  diversity  of 
scenes,  popularly  designated  a  "  pic-nic." 
Those  who  have  somewhat  passed  the  age 
in  whose  vocabulary  the  word  disappointment 
is  not  known,  may  also  indulge  themselves  in 
dreams  of  riding  and  chiving,  fishing  or 
sketching,  exploring  and  lunching,  flirting 
and  laughing,  perchance  in  a  moonlight  row 
homewards;  but  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
beings —  the  middle-aged,  who  have  no  youthful 
scions ;  and  the  ancient,  who  have  either  weak 
health — or  weak  nerves  who  prefer  reposing 
in  comfortable  arm-chairs,  instead  of  on  clamp 
grass  or  rolling  rocks,  who  like  the  subdued 
light  of  their  own  luxurious  libraries  or  draw- 
ing-rooms better  than  broiling  at  mid-day 
under  the  sparing  protection  of  a  parasol,  or 
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a  beaver  hat,  and  who  consider  their  morning 
ablutions  should  be  a  preservative  against 
being  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a  merciless 
thunder-storm.  Last,  not  least,  they  may 
have  a  fancy  that  their  hunger  is  satisfied 
with  more  comfort,  and  less  annoyance,  by 
their  repast  being  served  in  their  own  dining- 
room  instead  of  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  for 
coolness,  or  in  a  dungeon  for  dryness,  when 
a  certain  proportion  of  dust,  flies,  wasps, 
sand,  and  grass,  form  the  infallible  ingre- 
dients in  every  dish. 

Let  all  wlio  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
comforts  of  life  avoid  a  pic-nie,  and  let  those 
do  the  same  who  prefer  convenience  to  the 
picturesque ;  otherwise,  you  may  be  certain 
that,  when  a  pic-nic  casts  its  shadow  before 
you,  you  will  first  of  all  generally  have  to  turn 
out  of  your  comfortable  bed  an  hour  or  two 
sooner  than  usual.  As  you  withdraw  your 
window-curtains  with  a  yawn,  the  sun  will 
either  shine  as  if,  in  its  July  height,  it  was 
preparing  in  due  course  to  melt  all  beneath 
its  beams ;  or  else  a  brewing  hurricane  pro- 
mises to  blow  vour  hats  off,  or  turn  your 
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muslins  into  balloons ;  or  the  calm  morning 
is  but  the  deceitful  forerunner  of  a  pitiless 
gathering  and  fall  of  those  few  light,  fleecy 
clouds,  that  now  seem  like  spirits  wandering 
over  the  pathless  heavens,  seeking  a  home 
where  they  may  rest  for  ever  ! 

But  suppose  you  have  mustered  courage, 
and  join  the  merry  party  of  youngsters  below 
(they  will  have  half  done  breakfast),  you  will 
manage  to  make  as  good  a  meal  as  you  can 
upon  the  remains  of  cold  chicken  and  coffee, 
in  the  despairing  hope  it  may  last  you  till 
dinner-time,  should  the  luncheon  be  forgotten. 
While  you  are  thus  engaged,  an  amicable  dis- 
pute will  be  going  on  between  those  who  wish 
to  drive,  those  who  wish  to  ride,  and  those 
who,  wishing  to  please  everybody  but  them- 
selves,please  nobody  in  the  end — interspersed 
with  animadversions  upon  the  state  of  the 
roads,  which,  when  leading  to  an  old  ruin,  are 
sure  to  be  next  to  impassable,  and  deny  pro- 
gress to  any  vehicle  but  that  of  the  roughest 
and  most  uncomfortable  description. 

If  you  decide  upon  riding  to  the  scene  of 
action,  you  will,  most  probably,  have  to.mouut 
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a  tumble -down  old  horse  or  a  very  small  pony; 
as,  if  there  be  accommodation  for  man,  there 
is  generally  none  for  beast  in  the  locality 
whither  you  are  bound. 

If  you  drive,  you  will  have  a  dog- cart  or  a 
shandy  at  your  disposal,  in  which  three  or  four 
of  the  fairer  order  of  creation,  whose  larking 
days  are  past,  will  fall  to  your  share  ;  and  while 
you  envy  the  merry  riding  party  just  galloping 
past  you,  you  will  urge  on  your  unwilling  steed, 
notwithstanding  the  loudly- expressed  fears  of 
your  companions  of  coming  to  pieces  on  the 
road. 

But  the  gallant  cavalier's  part  is  still  to  be 
performed.  You  must,  on  arriving  at  your 
journey's  end,  work  diligently  at  unharnessing 
and  unsaddling  horses,  and  stowing  them  away 
somewhere.  You  must  carry  umbrellas  and 
cloaks,  sketching  baskets,  and  sandwich  tins. 
You  must  uncork  sherry  and  soda- water  bottles, 
and  give  up  your  solitary  Mackintosh,  which 
you  had  brought  with  the  amiable  purpose 
of  self-preservation,  to  some  delicate  damsel, 
or  perhaps  titled  old  maid. 

Whether  you  can  sing   or  no,  you  will  be 
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asked  for  a  song — which  no  one  cares  to  hear, 
but  it  will  help  to  pass  away  the  time.  Then, 
by  some  miscalculation,  the  party,  consisting 
of  a  dozen  and  a-half,  are  only  provided  with 
a  dozen  knives  and  forks.  You,  and  sundry 
others,  must  do  without  such  luxuries  ;  and, 
in  short,  being  an  odd  man,  you  must  make 
yourself  generally,  as  well  as  particularly, 
useful. 

You  must  be  ornamental  too.  A  solitary 
figure  looks  so  well  in  a  sketch  standing  out 
boldly  against  the  bright  blue  sky  !  You  must 
stand  {here,  giving  value  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  ruin.  Never  mind  the  chilling  blast, 
which,  though  your  right  side  be  broiled,  will 
creep  round  the  angle  of  that  wall. 

Now  you  may  come  down  from  your  peril- 
ous position,  and  help  to  carry  camp  stools 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  or  to  that  lovely  nook 
by  the  side  of  the  winding  river,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

But  your  troubles  are  not  yet  ended.  It 
is  understood  by  the  sketching  party,  who 
have  seated  themselves  luxuriously  with  their 
water-colour  boxes  open  beside  them,  that  you 
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play  the  flute  or  cornopean.  In  case  you  have 
forgotten  to  bring  your  instrument  with  you, 
you  must  toil  up  the  hill  hack  to  the  inn ; 
and  wishing  that  Orpheus  had  exercised  his 
power  over  your  fair  companions  before  your 
day,  you  return  to  them  just  in  time  to  find 
that  you  must  heed  the  warning  drops  of  a 
thunder-shower,  and  assist  every  one  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way  to  the  nearest  dungeon, 
cloister,  or  cave. 

At  length  the  day  draws  to  a  close;  and, 
taking  an  oar,  you  may  pull  with  all  your 
might,  for  fear  the  tide  should  ebb  too  fast 
away,  towards  your  home,  which  looks  more 
comfortable  than  ever,  after  your  day  of  small 
self-sacrifices ! 

But  though  you  perhaps  cannot  mark  this 
day  with  a  classical  white  stone,  your  remi- 
niscences will  act  as  a  foil  to  those  of  your 
juvenile  companions,  for  whom  the  flying 
hours  of  the  long  summer  day  only  vanished 
too  quickly  away. 

The  early  daybreak,  with  the  promise  of 
bright  sunshine;  the  merry  hearts,  ^that  open 
the  full  store  of  unsullied  hope  and  joy  to 
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corresponding  listeners,  as  no  horse's  pace  is- 
too  rough,  or  no  vehicle  too  shaky,  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  animated  dialogue ;  the  picturesque 
ruin,  affording  a  hundred  subjects  for  the 
talented  brush ;  the  sylvan  repast,  made  more 
than  welcome  by  a  fresh-air  appetite ;  the 
"  tete-a-tete  "  between  confidential  friends  or 
lovers ;  even  the  very  thunder-shower,  which 
hurries  two  or  three  under  the  same  umbrella; 
the  stroll  along  the  sea-shore  ;  the  scramble 
up  the  cliffs  ;  the  return  home  by  moonlight 
— all  deny  the  power  of  the  antiquated  veteran 
to  throw  cold  water  over  this  day  of  picnician 
recollections. 

If  the  grapes  are  sour,  be  assured  no  sum- 
mer's sun  will  ripen  them;  and  while  you 
drive  your  four-in-hand,  or  try  your  eloquence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  do  not  cast  a  shade 
from  under  your  darkened  brows  upon  the 
rocks,  the  river,  the  green  sward,  the  forest, 
or  the  ruins  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


u  "Was  it  one  moment  that  confounded  thus 
All  thought,  all  sense,  all  feeling  into  one 
Unutterable  power,  which  shielded  us 
Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we  had  gone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 
Of  tumult  and  of  tenderness  ? 

*  *  *  * 

She  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange  endurance, 
Like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 
"Woven  into  one  ;  to  which  no  firm  assurance, 
So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  faith  impart." 

Shelley. 

The  remains  of  Mervyn  Abbey  were  ten 
miles  distant  from  Ashton  Park,  and  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  hilly  country,  on 
the  edge  of  a  rocky  river,  and  so  remote  from 
the  populous  neighbourhood  of  manufacture, 
as  to   suggest  the  idea   of  complete  retire- 
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ment.  Many  parts  were  still  entire,  while 
time  had  impressed  them  with  a  picturesque 
beauty  which  no  hand  can  bestow. 

The  peculiarly  beautiful  character  of  the 
ruins  caused  them,  during  the  long  summer 
days,  to  be  the  scene  of  many  a  festive  party, 
who  never  failed  to  admire  the  good  taste 
shown  by  the  monks  and  abbots  of  olden 
time  in  the  choice  of  a  site  on  which  to  erect 
their  holy  edifices.  Mervyn  Abbey  had  been 
built  with  as  great  a  regard  to  utility  as  to 
beauty.  The  surrounding  woods,  of  which 
a  few  venerable  specimens,  gray  hollow- 
trunked  and  stag-headed  trees,  still  remained, 
had  formerly  sheltered  large  herds  of  deer, 
devoted  to  the  special  use  of  the  refectory. 

The  bright  stream,  on  the  edge  of  which 
part  of  the  Abbey  had  been  erected,  reflecting 
in  its  still,  clear  depths  the  ivy-covered  walls 
and  turrets,  was  still  renowned  as  of  yore  for 
the  best  trout  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
And  below  the  green  slope,  from  whence  an 
extensive  view  was  to  be  obtained,  were  several 
pools  and  ponds,  now  indeed  overgrown  with 
flags   and   water-lilies,   but  which    formerly 
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supplied  the  reverend  brotherhoods  table 
with  various  kinds  of  fresh- water  fish. 

Here  and  there  amidst  the  ruins,  a  de- 
generated garden,  flower,  or  fruit  tree,  would 
still  testify  to  the  care  bestowed  on  horticul- 
ture by  the  peaceful  monks,  to  please  both 
taste  and  sight. 

But  for  one  who,  in  these  days,  moralizes 
amongst  the  ruins,  a  hundred  would  visit 
them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spending  an  idle 
day,  or  as  an  excuse  for  a  champagne  lun- 
cheon :  a  likely  sound  to  arouse  the  ghosts 
of  the  jovial  monks,  who  were  said  by  the 
superstitious  still  to  haunt  the  fair  spot 
snatched  from  them  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
reformation. 

Lady  Lisle  and  her  fiiend  were  silent  as  in 
a  light  open  carriage  they  passed  rapidly 
along.  Certainly  for  the  time  being  all 
powers  of  speech  and  of  mirth  seemed  centred 
in  the  young  riding-party,  as,  laughing, 
singing,  racing,  spurring,  and  leaping,  they 
made  each  turn  of  the  narrow  winding-road 
resound  with  the  echo  of  their  delight. 

At  length,  long  before  the  heat  was  too 
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great  to  overpower  the  sense  of  pleasure, 
they  reached  the  anxiously  looked-for  ruins. 
And  while  the  various  points  of  view  were 
being  considered  with  an  artist's  eye  by 
Mrs.  Graham,  the  young  ones  instantly 
darted  off  to  reconnoitre  for  themselves. 

Their  admiration  at  the  height  of  the 
walls,  which  promised  a  dangerous  scramble, 
the  narrowness  of  the  windows,  the  flight  of 
the  birds,  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
undisputed  possession  of  their  ivied  domain, 
but,  above  all,  the  bubbling  trout  stream,  gave 
promise  of  a  day  of  pleasure,  such  as  had 
rarely  been  spent  before. 

Promising  to  be  careful  of  Alice,  the  two 
boys  set  off  with  her  down  the  stream,  Mrs. 
Graham  prepared  her  sketching  materials, 
and  Lady  Lisle  sat  down  by  her  side  with  an 
undefinable  feeling  of  enjoyment  surrounding 
her. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  have  these  beautiful 
ruins  to  ourselves  to-day  at  least,"  said  Mrs. 
Graham,  "though  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  a 
selfish  wish,  but  there  is  something  so  charm- 
ing in  this  solitary  grandeur,  in  its  noonday 
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splendour,  carrying  one  back  to  the  traditions 
of  the  olden  time." 

"  Yes,  all  one's  pleasant  associations  and 
memories  would  certainty  be  rather  put  to 
flight,  if  these  old  ruins  were  overrun  with  a 
motley  assemblage  of  people  in  holiday  attire, 
though  they  might  experience  the  same 
amount  of  enjoyment  that  we  do  in  our  soli- 
tude." 

"  Some  say  that  selfishness  is  at  the  bottom 
of  every  good  action,  I  believe,"  returned 
Mary,  "  and  I  do  really  think  it  intrudes  into 
the  feelings  even  of  those  who  live  the  most 
for  their  fellow  creatures." 

"  I  cannot  call  the  benevolent  selfish  when 
they  exert  themselves  to  relieve  a  fellow- 
creature  because  they  cannot  endure  to 
behold  suffering.  I  think  that  feeling  de- 
serves a  gentler  name,  which  causes  us  to 
enter  into  the  very  being  of  those  around  us, 
and  to  shrink  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pressure  of  pain  throughout  the  universe. 
Certainly  it  is  not  selfishness  which  endures 
pain,  that  others  may  be  shielded  from  it." 

"  Yet  in  this  instance  we  choose  the  lesser 
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evil  to  avoid  the  greater,  bodily  instead  of 
mental  pain  perhaps,  or  the  reverse.  I  am 
afraid  I  should  make  a  bad  judge,  having  so 
much  more  pity  for  the  arraigned  criminal 
pleading  for  his  life  than  such  an  offender 
ought  in  general  to  excite.  It  is  very  certain 
that  if  we  had  not  some  higher  motive  for 
restraint  than  that  which  grows  out  of  our 
daily  life  on  earth,  our  actions  would  be 
very  different  from  what  they  are.  I  can 
fancy  a  disbeliever  in  immortality  one  whom 
no  laws  could  bind." 

"  That  does  not  say  much  for  your  opinion 
of  poor  human  nature,"  replied  Lady  Lisle, 
smiling ;  "  you  think  then  that  fear  is  after  all 
the  grand  locomotive  to  all  endeavours?" 

"  Say  rather,  hope  !  The  hope  of  happi- 
ness hereafter,  the  hope  of  salvation." 

"  There  self  again  appears,  I  am  afraid. 
We  are  but  links  in  the  universal  chain, 
and  were  created  that  God's  glory  might  be 
manifest,  not  merely  that  we  might  become 
heirs  of  salvation.  But  this  is  a  subject  that 
baffles  the  powers  of  our  feeble  minds." 

"I   know  and  feel   that   our  endeavours 
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must  be  earnest — there  lies  the  great  secret 
of  success.  It  is  this  earnestness  in  all  they 
undertake  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  the 
trifling  actions  of  children.  With  them  there 
is  nothing  in  the  background.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves  and  others.  If  we  do  not 
strive  to  overcome  temptation,  because  it  is 
strong  and  we  are  weak,  we  are  not  in 
earnest — and  yet  we  are  fertile  in  excuses, 
I  believe." 

It  was  more  than  the  increasing  heat 
which  brightened  the  colour  in  Mrs.  Graham's 
cheek  as  she  thus  spoke. 

There  was  evidently  a  deep  meaning  in  her 
words,  to  which  her  Mend  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  exact  clue — nor  would  she  seek 
a  confidence  that  was  not  willingly  reposed 
in  her.  The  uncertainty  that  Mrs.  Graham 
felt  with  regard  to  her  husband's  fate,  was  of 
itself  sufficient  cause  to  justify  the  lowness  of 
spirits,  and  the  little  power  of  enjoyment, 
which  was  so  painfully  visible  in  general, 
both  in  manner  and  countenance. 

There  was  a  pause. 

Mar}'  felt  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
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reserve  so  foreign  to  her  nature  with  one 
to  whom  she  was  bound  by  ties  of  friendship 
and  esteem.  She  longed  to  open  her  heart 
to  Lady  Lisle  to  ask  for  counsel,  but  the 
words  which  rose  to  her  lips  failed  to  find 
utterance. 

The  sketch,  in  which  she  was  much 
interested,  had  for  the  moment  the  power  of 
centring  upon  itself  her  wandering  thoughts. 
The  high  crumbling  towers,  time-stained,  and 
overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy,  the  masses  of 
irregularly  projecting  and  receding  walls,  the 
broad  light  and  shadow  brooding  over  the 
whole  ruin  in  its  noonday  stillness,  or 
bringing  out  in  its  quiet  passage  the  various 
details  of  architecture  ;  the  half  amicable, 
half  angry  sounds  of  the  birds  who  had  built 
their  nests  in  one  of  the  projecting  angles ; 
the  swift,  even  flow  of  the  stream  beneath,  all 
combined  to  render  the  scene  one  of  great 
enjoyment,  even  had  it  not  formed  so  perfect 
a  subject  for  the  pencil. 

Two  hours  had  passed.  The  young  fishing 
party  had  not  returned,  and  Lady  Lisle  was 
preparing  to  go  in  search   of    them,  when 
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voices  as  of  a  recent  and  numerous  arrival  in 
an  opposite  direction  for  the  moment  attracted 
her  attention. 

"  Adieu  to  our  further  possession  of  these 
old  ruins  for  to-day,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  there 
is  a  regular  siege  laid  to  them  by  a  party  from 
Heatherton.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lord 
Alvanley  and  his  son,  and  several  others/' 

Before  Lady  Lisle  had  finished  speaking, 
the  whole  party  was  in  sight,  and  various 
recognitions  and  introductions  having  taken 
place,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  a  large, 
shady,  grassy  court-yard  should  form  a 
common  dining-room,  and  that  the  inspection 
of  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  ruins  should 
follow  the  repast. 

The  Count  of  Mattolino,  of  Brighton  no- 
toriety, was  among  the  number  of  Lord  Alvan- 
ley's  guests  on  this  occasion.  The  low  bow 
which  he  gave  on  his  introduction  to  Lady 
Lisle,  was  by  her  returned  with  somewhat 
more  of  English  stiffness  and  reserve  than 
one  of  his  own  dark-eyed,  animated  country- 
women would  have  manifested. 

His  name,  not  unfamiliar  to  her  ears,  was 
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associated  with  no  pleasing  recollections,  for 
a  slight  spirit  of  sarcasm  in  Miss  Mowbray's 
description  of  Lady  "Woodash's  soiree  recreative 
had  not  failed  to  mark  the  Count  as  one  more 
favoured  by  fortune  than  by  merit,  and  the 
impression  had  not  worn  off,  though  some 
four  or  five  years  had  passed  by  since  Annie's 
visit  to  Brighton. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  gifted 
Italian  was  used  to  accommodate  himself  to 
every  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  every  society. 
A  certain  nonchalance  of  manner,  by  which  he 
did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  politeness,  still 
betrayed  a  feeling  of  conscious  superiority,  if 
not  of  fortune,  yet  of  talent.  His  tall,  dark 
figure  moved  with  a  grace  which,  when  not 
bestowed  by  nature,  is  the  result  of  refined 
associations  alone. 

The  peculiar  expression  of  his  eyes  pro- 
duced on  Lady  Lisle  the  same  feeling  of 
doubt,  amounting  to  suspicion,  which  Annie 
Mowbray  had  experienced,  though  she  could 
not  deny  that  the  finely-bridged  nose,  and 
perfectly  formed  mouth,  stamped  the  character 
of  the  face  as  being  the  perfection  of  outline. 
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For  a  few  moments  he  gazed  upon  Lady 
Lisle  as  if  lost  in  thought,  mingled  with  evi- 
dent admiration,  nor  was  his  attention  less 
attracted  towards  Ormond  Greville,  who,  with 
his  two  companions  having  returned  to  the 
ruins,  was  displaying  the  success  of  their 
joint  labours  in  the  fishing  line. 

The  Count  seemed  busy  with  a  train  of 
thought,  the  subject  of  which  he  did  not  dis- 
close to  those  around  him,  but  Lady  Lisle 
remarked,  not  without  surprise  and  interest, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ormond  in 
conversation  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

Ormond's  countenance  and  whole  demean- 
our testified  to  his  Italian  origin.  Perhaps 
the  Count  remembered  him  when,  in  his 
earliest  childhood,  he  had  been  an  inmate  of 
the  good  Cardinal  Lisle's  house  ! 

This  idea,  hardly  strong  enough  to  form 
itself  into  a  question,  yet  haunted  her  mind, 
and  made  her  regard  the  Count  with  less  dis- 
like than  she  would  otherwise  have  experi- 
enced. Perhaps  an  intimacy  to  her  unknown 
had  once  subsisted  between  her  ever-lamented 
husband  and  the  Count  himself! 
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At  length  the  words  "  Venice,"  "  Casa 
Ferrata,"  places  still  remembered  by  Ormond 
with  unbounded  affection,  were  pronounced  by 
the  Count  in  her  hearing,  and,  rousing  her 
from  her  reverie,  made  fancy  almost  certainty. 
A  new  interest  sprang  up  in  her  heart.  She 
no  longer  regarded  the  stranger  with  a  re- 
serve almost  amounting  to  coldness,  but  felt, 
on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  court  a  closer 
acquaintance. 

Nor  was  the  Count  slow  in  answering  the 
appeal,  made  more  by  manner  than  by  words; 
entering  with  peculiar  tact  and  delicacy  into 
still  closer  converse  with  Ormond  respecting 
Venice,  by  which  Lady  Lisle  discovered  that 
he  was  not  only  a  Venetian,  but  had  also 
known  Sir  Harry  Lisle  in  those  days  when  he 
was  his  uncle  the  Cardinal's  guest. 

Though  with  the  certainty  of  opening  a 
scarcely-closed  wound,  Clara  Lisle  now  longed 
to  interrogate  him  respecting  the  last  scenes 
at  Casa  Ferrata,  in  which  her  beloved  hus- 
band had  borne  a  part. 

But  she  refrained  for  the  present.  Such 
intimate  converse  was  suited  to  a  "  tete-d- 
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tete  "  only,  and  giving  the  Count  an  invite  to 
Ashton  Park,  when  his  visit  at  Heatherton 
should  be  concluded,  she  joined  the  rest  of 
the  party,  who  were  hovering  about  the  ruins. 

Her  thoughts  had  taken  a  new  direction. 
So  easily  does  memory  answer  the  appeal  to 
bring  before  the  mind  days  long  gone  by, 
when  with  those  days  are  associated  recollec- 
tions of  a  happiness  that  never  can  return 
with  the  freshness  of  early  youth. 

The  Count's  handsome  countenance  ex- 
pressed a  heartfelt  acquiescence  in  Lady 
Lisle's  wishes,  and,  gathering  the  youthful 
circle  around  him,  he  succeeded  in  showing 
that  he  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  youth 
as  well  as  those  of  maturer  years. 

With  one  consent  all  at  length  prepared  to 
join  in  the  alfresco  repast,which  speedily  dissi- 
pated the  listlessness  that,  to  say  the  truth, 
had  not  overclouded  many  hearts. 

At  length  Lord  Alvanley,  having  congratu- 
lated Lady  Lisle  upon  her  daughter  growing 
up  quite  a  beauty,  and  having  condoled  with 
poor  Mrs.  Graham  upon  her  husbands  pro- 
longedabsence, proposed  dancing  on  the  grassy 
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mound.  But,  unfortunately,  the  sun  was  so 
hot  that  the  sound  of  the  inspiring  bugle  even 
failed  to  rouse  the  energies  of  either  youths 
or  maidens,  who  betook  themselves  again  to 
the  pleasing  task  of  doing  nothing  by  the 
shady  stream,  or  listening  to  ghost  stories 
beneath  the  old  abbey's  walls. 

"  George,  why  do  you  not  escort  Mrs. 
Graham  ?"  exclaimed  the  good-natured  old 
lord,  observing  that  she  was  preparing  her 
sketching  materials  to  finish  her  morning's 
task. 

They  had  merely  exchanged  the  usual  salu- 
tation of  the  day  ;  but  it  was  not  unwillingly 
that  George,  heeding  his  father's  observation, 
sprang  up  from  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  a  young 
lady  who  was  playing  the  guitar,  and  offered 
Mrs.  Graham  his  arm. 

"  I  would  willingly  take  your  place,  George," 
continued  Lord  Alvanley,  bowing  low  to  Mrs. 
Graham.,  "if  I  thought  my  assistance  would  be 
as  agreeable.  But,  by  the  bye,  I  can't  under- 
stand what  that  odd  fellow  Graham  is  about, 
leaving  his  pretty  wife  to  take  care  of  herself 
for  so  long  a  time— eh !  Mrs.  Graham  ?    You 
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Will  find  some  difficulty,  I  think,  in  submitting 
to  lawful  authority  again." 

Mary  blushed  and  turned  pale  by  turns, 
while  the  old  lord  laughed  at  the  success  of 
his  joke,  and  bade  his  son  not  attempt  to 
scale  the  walls,  as,  though  the  view  from  the 
top  over  the  far-famed  wooded  parks  of  Eng- 
land's aristocracy  was  inimitable,  it  was  not 
worth  the  fracture  of  an  arm  or  leg  ! 

But  his  admonition  was  lost  upon  his  son, 
for  Mary  Graham  had  put  her  arm  within  his, 
and  in  silence  they  were  wending  their  way  to 
the  foot  of  the  furthest  tower.  To  reach  the 
summit,  by  means  of  an  old  worn-away  yet 
still  practicable  staircase,  was  the  ostensible 
object  of  their  stroll ;  but  still  their  footsteps 
fell  on  the  soft,  green  grass  beneath,  and  the 
tower  might  have  been  but  the  shadowy  for- 
mation of  a  "  mirage  "  for  any  heed  they  took 
of  its  existence. 

There  was  actual  and  positive  enjoyment  at 
the  moment,  apart  from  all  external  circum- 
stances ! 

There  was  a  pause — an  exclamation.  "  How 
beautiful  T  burst  from  both  at  the  same  in- 
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slant,  as  a  part  of  the  building  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  observation,  and  which,  from 
its  elaborate  stone  fret-work  round  window 
and  archway,  and  the  height  of  column,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  devoted  to  some  special 
purpose,  rose  before  them.  A  fragment  of 
winding  staircase,  substantial  in  itself,  but 
without  any  side  protection,  still  joined  the 
lower  to  what  had  been  the  upper  storey.  The 
branches  of  an  ash  tree  had  entwined  them- 
selves with  the  crumbling  stone  work,  half 
shadowing  a  fine  Gothic  window,  whose 
tracery,  imaged  in  the  stream  below, had  called 
forth  the  admiring  exclamation  from  the  two 
beholders. 

They  were  worthy,  and  not,  as  many,  unin- 
terested, and,  it  might  be  added,  uninteresting 
spectators  of  what  was  in  truth  beautiful. 

From  the  outside,  the  height  of  the  wall 
might  be  about  thirty  feet ;  but  inside,  it  was 
considerably  diminished  by  an  accumulation 
of  grass,  rubbish,  and  mossy  stones. 

Mrs.  Graham  had,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  some  seekers  after  the  picturesque,  so- 
ordered  her  toilette  that  she  was  not  encuni- 
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bered  by  uselessly  flowing  robes.  She  was 
shod,  too,  in  a  serviceable,  but  well-made, 
pair  of  boots  ;  and  her  hat,  large,  round,  and 
open,  shielded  her  from  the  sun  without  the 
use  of  a  parasol. 

"  You,  I  see,  are  properly  equipped  for 
stones  and  briars,"  said  George,  cast- 
ing an  admiring  glance  upon  her  elegant 
figure,  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the  window. 
"  Would  you  venture  to  scale  the  wall  from 
the  inside  ?  It  is  quite  practicable,  and  you 
come  at  once  upon  the  high  tower,  whence  it 
is  said  the  finest  view  over  four  counties  is  to 
be  seen.  I  will  go  first,  and  see  that  all  is  safe." 

"  Remember  your  father's  admonition  !" 
replied  Mary,  in  a  tone  which  expressed  both 
warning  and  a  wish  to  comply,  if  possible , 
with  his  request. 

"  I  know  every  stone  of  these  old  ruins. 
Trust  me,  the  ascent  is  not  difficult,  and  you 
will  be  amply  repaid  on  reaching  the  summit.'" 

"  I  have  really  no  fear,"  returned  Mary,  as 
George  began  mounting  the  stone  staircase, 
and  gave  her  his  hand  as  she  followed  him 
closely. 
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Not  a  word  was  spoken.  They  were  half- 
way up  the  ascent  when  a  stone,  loosened  from 
its  position,  gave  way  behind  them,  carrying- 
two  or  three  others  with  it  in  its  downward 
passage.  Each  felt  there  was  rashness  in  the 
attempt,  yet  an  enterprising  spirit  carried 
them  still  onwards.  Indeed,  to  return  by  the 
same  path  was  next  to  impossible. 

Mary  repressed,  as  much  as  lay  in  her 
power,  the  fears  that  intruded  upon  her.  She 
dared  not  look  back.  Her  grasp  was  strong 
of  her  companion's  hand,  yet,  even  at  that 
moment,  she  was  conscious  of  his  safety  being 
far  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  ! 

They  were  within  four  or  five  steps  of  the 
top,  which  once  gained,  all  would  be  well. 
The  wall,  though  broken  in  various  places, 
was  broad,  and  bordered  by  a  parapet. 

It  was  gained  !  An  exclamation  of  thank- 
fulness escaped  from  both,  while  George  repro- 
bated his  own  imprudence  which  had  placed 
one  who  was  so  dear  to  him  in  a  position 
even  of  fancied  peril. 

But  he  gazed  without  speaking  upon  Mary's 
pale  face,  while  one  arm  still  supported  her,  as 
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they  leant  against  an  angle  of  the  tower.     It 
was  a  moment  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Unspeakably  too  clear  was  each  to  the  other ! 

But  now,  having  reached  the  summit,  the 
imprudence  which  had  prompted  the  ascent  be- 
came still  more  apparent.  For  many  minutes 
indeed  they  gazed  in  speechless  delight  around 
them.  Hills,  valleys,  and  streams  intersect- 
ing each  other,  mingled  in  the  blue  distance  ; 
green  slopes  and  noble  woods  attracted  the 
eye  towards  the  nearer  foreground,  while  the 
ocean  bounded  the  outer  horizon. 

"  All  looks  so  happy  and  peaceful,''  ex- 
claimed Mary,  "  over  this  wide  extent  of 
'  many  lands,'  that  one  can  scarcely  fancy  the 
possibility  of  sorrow  and  frailty  existing  in 
combination  with  such  calm  beauty." 

Ci  It  is  a  blessing  for  which  we  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful ! — the  ignorance  of  the 
future,  I  mean,  through  which  we  are  permit- 
ted the  enjoyment  of  the  present/'  replied  her 
companion.  i;  If  at  this  instant  we  really  had 
the  power  of  looking  into  individual  life,  into 
the  distresses  which  we  know  must  exist  in 
many  a  fair  spot  on  which  we  are  now  gazing 
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with  such  unsullied  pleasure,  how  different 
would  be  our  feelings  ! " 

"It  is  a  blessing  too  that  time  has  the 
power  of  softening,  even  of  changing,  some 
feelings.  It  is  like  the  atmosphere  through 
which  we  are  now  surveying  the  country  that 
lies  before  us  :  it  appears  to  us  of  one  uniform 
tint,  but  we  know  that  it  is  in  reality  as 
diversified  in  colour  as  it  is  in  surface." 

"  If  possible  we  should  endeavour  to  throw 
a  veil  equally  over  the  future,  trust  that  all 
will  come  right  in  the  end,  and  not  harass 
ourselves  with  useless  anticipations.  You 
have  taught  me  to  become  quite  a  moralizer, 
Mrs.  Graham,"  he  added,  turning  towards 
her,  "  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  more  in  principle 
than  in  practice." 

"  Yes,  we  should  indeed  have  more  trust 
and  less  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  events,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  I  confess  that  now  I  am  thinking 
more  of  the  present  than  the  past  or  future, 
Mr.  Alvanley.  How  are  we  to  reach  terra 
jinna,  when  the  moment  arrives  for  us  to 
leave  this  enchanting  survey?" 

"  I  believe  there  is  an  easy  way  down  round 
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that  broken  corner,  as  you  compel  me  to  re- 
turn to  the  actual  realities  of  life,  and  so  un- 
ceremoniously dismiss  my  mood  of  unwonted 
thought ;  but  this  is  far  too  pleasant  an  abode 
for  me  to  be  anxious  to  leave  it  at  present ;" 
he  might  have  added  that  he  was  also  far  too 
happy  in  Mary's  companionship  ! 

George's  memory  was  not  at  fault.  The 
last  time,  some  five  years  previous,  when  he 
had  visited  the  abbey,  a  tower  communicated 
with  the  parapet  wall  on  which  he  and  Airs. 
Graham  were  now  standing ;  but  since  then 
a  portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen,  and  the 
only  tolerably  safe  descent  was  by  the  nar- 
row flight  of  stone  steps  which  they  had 
mounted,  and  by  which  Mrs.  Graham  had 
no  desire  to  return.  However,  George  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  of  the  main  communica- 
tion being  cut  off,  and  entreating  Mary  not  to 
stir  from  her  present  position  until  his  return, 
he  proposed  leaving  her  for  a  few  minutes 
while  he  reconnoitred  the  environs. 

He  turned  to  assure  himself  of  her  safety 
-ere  he  gained  the  outside  angle  of  the  tower, 
which   hid  her  from   view.     There  was   her 
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figure,  erect  and  motionless,  as  she  stood 
following  his  movements  with  her  fixed  and 
anxious  gaze.     He  hastened  his  steps. 

What  misgiving  came  across  his  heart  ? 

He  would  rejoin  her  in  another  moment. 
To  his  horror  he  found  the  passage  through 
the  tower  to  the  main  part  of  the  building 
impassable.  He  looked  around  but  in  vain 
for  another  means  of  descent,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  retracing  his  steps  to  inform  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham of  the  unwelcome  news,  when  his  name, 
his  own  name,  met  his  ear,  pronounced  as 
it  had  never  hitherto  sounded  to  him,  in  ac- 
cents of  terror ;  then  followed  a  shriek,  which 
pierced  through  every  vein,  and  vibrated  on 
each  pulse.  Then  all  was  still  save  the  wild 
rush  of  blood  which  flowed  in  agony  to  his 
heart. 

The  place  where  Mary  Graham  had  stood 
was  vacant.  He  wanted  no  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  horrible  reality.  She  had  fallen 
from  a  height  of  thirty  feet !  Even  now  per- 
haps the  spirit  of  life  had  fled — even  while 
her  image,  as  she  stood  there  before  him, 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  was  still  reflected 
in  his  eyes. 
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How  lie  fled  along  the  parapet ;  how,  with 
the  instinct  of  terror  and  horrible  fear,  he 
avoided  gazing  downwards,  lest  what  he 
dreaded  and  felt  to  be  true  should  meet  his 
sight;  how  he  descended  the  narrow  winding- 
staircase,  with  its  broad  vacancies  of  steps, 
urged  on  by  a  momentary  delirium,  would 
have  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  to 
any  spectator ;  but  ere  a  minute  had  passed, 
he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
underneath  the  Gothic  window,  by  the  side  of 
the  apparently  lifeless  Mary  Graham  ! 

A  recently-detached  fragment  of  the  loos- 
ened parapet  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  told 
but  too  fearfully  its  own  tale.  A  wild  rose- 
tree,  in  full  blossom,  growing  apparently  within 
reach,  had  tempted  Mary's  grasp — slightly 
overbalancing  herself,  the  treacherous  support 
had  given  way  at  the  same  moment  that  she 
uttered  George's  name  in  accents  which  he 
never  forgot ! 

Branches  of  massive  ivy  had  fortunately 
broken  her  fall.  There  was  still  hope.  Life 
was  not  extinct.  But  in  an  agony  not  to  be 
described,  George  bent  over  her,  as  she  lay 
insensible,  with  an  expression  of  deep  pain 
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on  her  countenance.  What  his  feelings  were 
— of  fear,  terror,  and  love,  as  each  separately 
ruled — none  could  have  imagined  who  had 
not  experienced  them. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  around.  George 
gently  lifted  up  the  death-like  form.  There 
was  no  sign  of  recognition,  none  even  of 
feeling,  except  when  the  left  arm  was  touched. 
It  was  broken  below  the  elbow.  Means  were 
fortunately  at  hand  to  recover  the  sufferer 
from  the  faintness  which  had  at  first  sight 
given  the  appearance  of  death  itself;  and 
George  had  soon  the  unspeakable  happiness 
of  seeing  the  eyes  unclose,  and  tokens  of  life 
returning.  Still,  after  so  severe  a  fall,  the 
shock  to  the  whole  system  was  necessarily  so 
great  that  the  greatest  care  was  requisite, 
and  a  speedy  removal  to  a  place  where  com- 
fort and  repose  could  be  obtained  became 
every  instant  more  apparent.  There  was 
neither  village  nor  doctor  within  four  miles  of 
the  abbey,  and  to  convey  the  sufferer  back  to 
Ashton  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative. 

Again,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
Lady  Lisle's  presence  of  mind  was  called  forth 
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under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Nor 
was  she  now  deficient  in  this  most  valuable 
quality,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  by  means  of  her  judicious  arrangement, 
her  poor  friend  was  established  once  more  at 
Ashton  Park — Lord  Alvanley  having  lent  his 
large  easy  coach  in  exchange  for  the  light 
open  carriage  to  convey  her  thither. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  kindness  of 
friendship  to  vie  with  medical  advice,  in 
means  for  recovering  the  poor  patient  sufferer, 
and  in  rendering  the  tedium  of  illness  and 
watching  less  oppressive.  Quiet  was  pre- 
scribed as  perfectly  indispensable,  or  a  fever 
might  follow  the  great  shock  the  fragile  frame 
had  received.  In  other  respects  the  doctor  had 
but  little  fear  of  a  cure  in  time  being  effected. 

George's  first  exclamation  was  one  of 
thankfulness,  as  he  paced  the  library  at  Ash- 
ton Park,  in  expectation  of  Dr.  Woodward's 
verdict.  He  had  pleaded  his  unfortunate 
share  in  the  accident  as  an  excuse  for  accom- 
panying Mrs.  Graham  ;  in  truth  his  anxiety 
was  so  visible  that  Lady  Lisle  could  not  deny 
his  request. 
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Thankful  as  lie  was  that  life  had  been 
spared,  the  image  of  Mary  Graham  rose  ever 
to  his  mind,  as  exciting  his  tenderness  and 
affection,  even  more  than  his  compassion. 
Yet  he  could  not  endure  the  feeling  that  she 
was  suffering,  and  that  lie  could  not  tend  her 
during  the  long  hours  of  weariness. 

If  she  had  died !  A  moment  of  veritable 
delirium  brought  before  his  mind  a  confused 
mingling  of  recollections,  yet  terrible  in  their 
distinctness.  The  dreadful  shriek,  his  own 
certain  conviction  of  what  had  happened,  the 
senseless  form  of  her  with  whom  but  a  few 
minutes  previous  he  had  held  such  dear  com- 
munion, the  loosened  fragment — all  impressed 
themselves  upon  his  terror-stricken  fancy 
with  a  painful  vividness,  while  the  whole  mass 
of  ruins  seemed  as  a  destructive  demon  to 
look  down  upon  him  as  the  author  of  the  deed 
that  had  been  committed.  Withal  strangely 
came  back  the  image  of  Arthur  Graham, 
with  his  impatient  discontent,  his  cold,  stern 
demeanour,  his  utter  disregard  of  one  whom 
lie  so  much  prized. 

What  power  had  he  over  the  present  sad 
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reality  ?  What  was  his  history  ?  What  had  it 
been  for  the  last  five  years  ?  Why  was  not  he 
at  hand  to  shield  from  danger,  from  death, 
his  wife — his  own  wife  ? 

He  shuddered  as  he  endeavoured  to  shut 
out  the  thoughts  that  forced  themselves  upon 
him.  What  had  he  do  with  the  destiny  of 
Mary  Graham  ?  A  miracle  had  preserved  her 
from  a  fearful  end.  Should  he  he  a  murderer 
in  thought,  if  not  in  deed  ? 

He  started  as  Lady  Lisle's  voice  sounded 
close  beside  him.  She  came  to  give  him  the 
last  report  of  Mrs.  Graham  that  night,  that 
sleep  might  visit  his  restless  mind,  and  efface 
the  day's  unhappy  memories. 

It  was  favourable ;  time,  according  to  pre- 
sent appearances,  was  alone  wanted  to  com- 
plete her  restoration  to  perfect  health. 

Days  and  days  passed  away. 

In  the  anxiety  that  attended  the  rallying 
of  so  enfeebled  a  frame  as  Mrs.  Graham's, 
George  Alvanley  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
quit  Ashton,  or  during  the  first  week  for 
short  intervals  alone. 

No  interrogatories    or    animadversions — 
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no  thoughts  of  the  strange  appearance  his 
conduct  would  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
had  any  influence  over  him. 

In  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the 
sufferer  lay,  day  after  day  he  shared  with 
Lady  Lisle  many  an  anxious  hour  of  watch- 
ing, until  Mrs.  Graham  was  pronounced 
sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  her  own  room. 

His  preoccupied  manner  was  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  kind  and  indulgent 
friend,  who  only  sympathized  deeply  with 
him,  in  regret  for  the  rashness  which  had 
been  followed  by  such  fearful  consequences. 

It  was  natural,  too,  that  in  moments  of 
feverish  excitement  his  image  should  play  a 
fanciful  part  in  the  invalid's  mind,  and  that 
his  name  should  be  pronounced  unconsciously 
in  accents  of  unusual  vehemence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  terrible  scene  at  the  old  ruined 
abbey,  which  had  changed  a  day  of  pleasure 
into  one  of  fear. 

And  thus  days  again  passed  away.  A 
blessing  had  been  on  the  means  used,  and 
Mrs.  Graham  was  pronounced  convalescent. 

She  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  Lady  Lisle's 
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sitting-room,  when  for  the  first  time  George 
ventured  to  seek  an  interview. 

He  knelt  beside  her — he  took  her  hand — 
he  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The  ring  he  had 
given  her  on  that  memorable  parting  at 
Moorfield  she  still  wore.  She  burst  into  tears. 

"I  am  weak,  miserably  weak,  and  sinful," 
she  whispered  in  faltering  accents  ;  "  yet  oh  ! 
how  thankful  that  I  have  been  spared ! " 

"  You  have  been  spared  to  lead  a  happier 
life,  beloved  as  you  are,"  exclaimed  George, 
in  a  transport  of  emotion.  "  You  are  not 
destined  to  be  ever  overshadowed  with  the 
fear  of  evil.  There  must  at  length  be  a 
change,  a  certainty." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  I  may  not  listen  to  such 
words — whatever  be  my  destiny,  I  must 
submit,  resignedly,  patiently.  And  this 
ring ! "  she  continued,  as  she  drew  it  from  her 
finger.  "It  is  yours — I  have  worn  it  for 
your  sake  during  long,  weary  years — but  I 
must  heed  the  reproaches  which  of  late  have 
haunted  me ;  and  now  I  return  it  to  your 
keeping." 

"  A  cruel  destiny  seems  to  pursue  us,"  in- 
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terrupted  George,  as  he  knelt  by  her  side; 
"  all  seems  hidden  from  our  eyes,  that  our 
trust  and  patience  may  he  tried.  I  know,  I 
know  you  are  not  free,"  he  continued,  in  in- 
creased agitation.  "  And  why  should  I,  with 
my  vain  regrets  and  selfish  affection,  throw 
one  deeper  shadow  across  your  path  ?  But 
oh  !  for  once  enter  into  my  feelings  ;  for  one 
instant  withdraw  the  veil,  and  say,  if  fate 
have  other  brighter  days  in  store ! " 

"Deceive  me  not  with  such  false,  tempting 
words,"  replied  Mary,  while  the  pallor  of  death 
overspread  her  features.  "  I  have  trusted 
you — I  have  thought  of  you,  as  one  whose 
innate  nobleness  of  heart  lifts  you  above  the 
common  range  of  mortality — let  me  still  think 
I  have  a  friend." 

"  Unto  death  !  believe  me,  trust  me.  I 
have  struggled  with  myself,  none  can  know 
how  forcibly !  I  have  not  said  how  dear  you 
have  been  to  me  !  how  your  image  has 
haunted  me,  when  time  and  distance  have 
placed  a  barrier  between  us  ;  how  friendly 
sympathy  quickly  turned,  in  the  first  days  of 
our  acquaintance,  into  a  feeling  whose  depths 
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hitherto  unsounded,  was  wholly  unsanctioned 
by  our  mutual  position.  Forgive  me  that  I 
am  now  daring  to  reveal  the  secret  of  years. 
I  ask  for  no  confidence  in  return.  If  I  have 
found  a  place  in  your  heart,  oh  !  think  of  me 
still  as  one  who,  during  the  changing  years  of 
life,  will  never  bow  before  another  shrine." 

He  replaced  the  ring  on  her  finger.  At 
the  same  moment  a  faintness  came  over  her. 
The  various  emotions  she  had  experienced 
had  completely  overpowered  her  weak 
nerves.  She  entreated  him  to  leave  her  and 
seek  Lady  Lisle's  assistance.  While  he  was 
himself  endeavouring  to  use  the  restoratives 
that  were  at  hand,  while  he  was  bending  over 
her,  until  his  hasty  summons  was  answered 
— the  door  opened.  She  raised  her  eyes. 
Her  husband  stood  before  her ! 
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CHAPTER  IX 


•'  Some  mighty,  unseen  barrier  spurns 
The  vexed  tide,  all  foaming,  back  ; 
And  scarce  the  oar's  redoubled  force 
Can  stem  the  eddy's  whirling  force, 
When,  hark  !  some  desperate  foot  has  sprung 
Among  the  rocks — the  chain  is  flung — 
The  oars  are  up — the  grapple  clings — 
And  the  tossed  barque  in  moorings  swings." 

Lalla  Rookh. 

Who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  awake  from  a 
fearful  dream  to  the  realities  of  life  ?  To 
awake,  and  endeavour  in  vain  to  sleep  once 
more,  either  the  slumber  of  forge tfulness  or 
that  of  ideal  joys,  that  he  may  shun  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  lot  which  is  his  to  endure  ? 

But,  once  aroused,  this  consciousness  as- 
serts  an   undisputed  claim.     In  health,   in 
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sickness,  in  strength,  in  weakness,  in  riches 
or  poverty,  in  sorrow  or  in  happiness,  we 
are  ourselves  again.     We  must  go  forth. 

The  shadowy  land  of  dreams  may  have  been 
trod,  indeed;  but  to  our  feet  clings  no  particle 
of  its  crumbling  soil. 

Memory  may  haunt  us,  but  cannot  make 
us  different  from  what  we  are. 

And  thus  Mary  Graham  gazed  upon  her 
husband,  giving  no  signs  of  life  but  by  the 
opened  eyes,  which  were  fixed,  as  if  immov- 
ably riveted, upon  her  husband — the  tall, ema- 
ciated, altered  figure  which  stood  before  her. 

It  was  as  if  a  spectre  were  gazing  upon  a 
marble  statue  commemorating  departed  life. 

The  surprise,  the  suddenness  of  the  whole 
scene  was  all  too  overpowering.  Mrs.  Graham 
was  conveyed  to  her  own  room  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  for  hours  a  succession  of 
fainting  fits  gave  reason  to  fear  that  the 
weakened  frame  would  scarcely  rally. 

However,  consciousness  slowly  returned, 
and  the  vital  powers  regained  their  energy — 
past  scenes  were  brought  back  to  memory,  and 
Mary  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  husband. 
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In  the  meanwhile  his  story  must  be  shortly 
related.  When  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave 
Constantinople,  he  was  only  too  thankful  to 
escape  from  a  place  which  impressed  him  with 
the  idea  of  being  a  living  tomb.  He  had  de- 
termined resolutely,  during  the  progress  of  a 
tedious  recovery,  to  seek  henceforth  in  his 
home  alone  the  peace  which  his  turbulent 
spirit  had  long  since  driven  from  his  heart. 

He  had  despatched  two  or  three  letters  to 
his  wife,  strongly  commenting  upon  his  illness 
and  his  intended  speedy  return ;  but  none  had 
reached  their  destination.  While  under  the 
sweet  influence  of  gratitude  for  returning 
health,  a  transient  gleam  of  hope  visited  him 
at  times  that  he  might  be  able  to  atone  for  the 
past. 

He  returned  to  England,  hastened  to  Moor- 
field,  and  found — what  right  had  he  to  expect 
otherwise  ? — himself  unwelcomed,  his  home 
deserted.  His  wife  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  accident  which  had  well-nigh  cost  her  life 
itself ! 

Such  were  the  outward  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him. 
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Mary  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  but 
Graham  impatiently  motioned  to  her  not  to 
speak,  while  he  thus  addressed  her — 

"  Do  not  seek  to  excuse  yourself,  I  have 
met  with  a  just  reward.  The  lesson  I  had 
taught  you,  you  have  learnt  but  too  easily. 
You  neither  gave  me  your  affection,  nor  did  I 
deserve  it;  therefore  I  do  not  blame  you, 
though  you  love  another  !  Hush  !  I  wish  for 
no  explanation.  The  very  ring  upon  your 
linger  speaks  to  your  reproof.  He  who  has 
profited  by  a  husband's  absence  to  insinuate 
himself  into  a  wife's  affection,  though  the 
world's  scandal  be  never  breathed  against  a 
being  pure  as  I  know  you  to  be,  he  shall 
not  go  unpunished.  Revenge  I  will  have ! 
Do  not  think  to  shield  him  from  blame,  or 
from  my  merited  indignation  !  On  him  be 
the  curse  of  my  act  of  vengeance  !" 

On  perceiving  the  effect  the  sudden  arrival 
and  startling  appearance  of  her  husband  had 
had  on  Mrs.  Graham,  Alvanley  had  instantly 
left  the  room  in  search  of  prompt  assistance; 
and,  to  compose  his  own  disordered  nerves, 
had    sought   the  open   air.     His  undirected 
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steps  wandered  mechanically  towards  a  favou- 
rite haunt  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  locality  surrounding  Ashton.  It  was  a 
narrow  path  originally  hewn  out  of  the  rocks 
which  overhung  the  sea,  and  which  was 
clothed  with  stunted  trees  and  ivy,  forming  a 
picturesque  contrast  to  the  gray  stone  itself. 
Below  the  ocean  foamed  and  dashed  its  spray 
aloft,  though  powerless,  at  the  height  of  its 
fury,  to  reach  the  rocky  path  on  which,  witli 
folded  arms,  and  deep  in  unhappy  thought, 
George  Alvanley  now  stood. 

It  was  late.  The  dark  shadows  of  an  early 
autumn  evening  were  enwrapping  all  around, 
and  a  few  first  stars  were  faintly  peeping  out 
of  a  cloudy,  gray  sky. 

The  reaction  of  feeling  the  events  of  the 
last  hour  had  produced  was  necessarily  great, 
and  in  no  hopeful  mood  George  now  looked 
forward  both  as  regarded  his  own  and  Mary 
Graham's  destiny.  Deeply  he  regretted  the 
unwary  expressions  which  had  been  forced 
from  him  at  a  moment  when  he  could  scarcely 
have  called  himself  possessed  of  his  usual 
control.     But  they  were   beyond  recal ;   and 
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now  the  path  of  duty  lay  in  a  direction  totally 
opposed  to  that  in  which  he  had  hoped  at 
some  future  time  to  be  permitted  to  wander 
blissfully !  He  now  endeavoured  to  mature 
his  plans,  and  already,  in  imagination,  saw 
himself  on  the  broad  seas,  in  order  to  rejoin 
his  regiment  in  India.  He  had  now  no  wish 
to  remain  in  England,  and  was  thankful  for 
the  necessity  which  recalled  him  to  an  active 
life. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  returning  towards  the 
park,  when  his  steps  were  suddenly  stopped, 
and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Graham, 
whose  approach  he  had  not  perceived  owing 
to  the  growing  darkness.  In  no  friendly  mood 
did  Alvanley  expect  to  encounter  Graham, 
knowing  that  the  turbulence  of  his  spirit 
would  magnify  a  small  offence  into  a  hei- 
nous crime ;  but  he  was  unprepared  for  the 
storm  that  burst  forth  from  the  enraged 
husband. 

"  Villain  !  traitor ! "  were  the  epithets  which 
first  assailed  him  as  Graham  confronted  him 
with  the  determination  of  not  allowing  him  to 
pass.     "  She  loves  you,  my  wife  loves  you ; 
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you  have  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to 
poison  all  my  hopes  of  future  happiness." 

"  I  will  not  feign  ignorance  of  your  mean- 
ing." replied  George,  coldly,  "  though  you 
are  not  very  choice  in  your  expressive  words, 
it  is  true,  hut  at  present  you  are  not  in  a 
state  to  listen  to  reason,  therefore  allow  me 
to  pass  onwards." 

"  Villain  !  coward  ! "  returned  the  infuriated 
Graham,  "  do  not  think  to  evade  me.  I  will 
have  instant  satisfaction  before  you  leave  this 
spot,"  and  he  pulled  a  brace  of  pistols  out  of 
his  pocket. 

"  Satisfaction  you  shall  have,"  said  George, 
admirably  preserving  his  control,  "  but  not  in 
this  hurried  manner ;  and  perhaps  when  less 
excited  you  will  see  the  grievance  you  complain 
of  in  a  softened  light :  you  will  perceive " 

"  I  shall  perceive  nothing,"  Graham  urged 
in  still  heightened  anger,  "  but  that  you  have 
played  me  false,  sir,  and  you  shall  suffer  for 
your  conduct." 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  said  George  hurriedly,  and 
with  less  coolness  than  he  had  hitherto  shown, 
"  that  your  own  unparalleled  behaviour,  your 
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strange  uncalled-for  absence,  exposed  your 
wife  to  every  temptation  that  can  assail  one 
so  unprotected  outwardly ; "  he  added,  "  but  her 
own  sense  of  right  is  a  stronger  safeguard 
than  any  of  which  you  have  deprived  her; 
and  though  accidental  meetings  have  esta- 
blished between  us  a  feeling  of  deep  regard 
which  no  change  of  time  or  circumstance  can 
ever  shake " 

"  Regard  !  Is  this  your  pretended  candour  ? 
Can  you  swear  that  her  affection  is  not  yours, 
that  you  have  not  gloried  in  the  possession  of 
it  ?  I  know  Avhat  her  sense  of  duty  is,  but, '' 
and  Graham  gasped  for  breath,  "  that  shall 
not  serve  you.  She  loves  you !  I  believe 
she  hates  the  loathed  name  that  holds  her  in 
its  grasp.  Had  I  not  returned  to  claim  my 
right ! — but  no  more  !  You  or  I  shall  fall  and 
leave  her  no  alternative.  You  shall  win 
your  bride  across  a  blood-stained  path."  He 
handed  George  one  pistol  while  lie  retained 
the  other. 

But  making  one  step  backwards  Alvanley 
refused  the  weapon. 

"  I    am   no    murderer,    Graham,   you    are 
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blinded  by  passion;  a  few  hours,  and  all  will 
be  made  clear  and  satisfactory  to  you,':  he  re- 
plied, feeling  at  the  moment  nothing  but  in- 
tense pity  for  the  man  who  so  wantonly  in- 
tended to  risk  his  own  life,  or  sacrifice  that 
of  a  fellow- creature,  to  his  mad  fury. 

But  Graham  was  not  to  be  appeased,  he 
darted  forwards  as  if  to  force  the  loaded  pistol 
into  Alvanley's  hand. 

George  again  retreated  still  farther.  The 
path  was  narrow.  Blinded  to  any  sense  of 
danger  to  himself  or  his  foe,  Graham  again 
advanced,  cutting  off  all  power  of  retreat  from 
Al  van  ley. 

The  ground  gave  way  as  the  latter  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  present  safety  by  grasp- 
ing Graham's  outstretched  arm,  and  down 
into  the  overwhelming  deep  George  sank. 

The  fearful  sound  of  the  splash  into  the 
darkness  beneath  served  indeed  to  recall 
Graham  from  the  frenzied  mood  which  had 
wreaked  itself,  undesignedly  in  manner  it  was 
true,  but  probably  not  less  certainly,  on  his 
victim ! 

He  stood  paralysed.     The  full  weight  of 
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horror  for  the  deed  he  had  committed  did 
not  at  one  moment  fall  upon  him.  It  rose 
slowly  before  him.  He  had  taken  away  life, 
and  could  not  give  it  again — naught  hut  a 
miracle  could  save  George.  There  was  no 
beach,  no  landing  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  spot;  and  even  had  there  been  such, 
how  could  such  a  fall  be  otherwise  than  fatal ! 

';  Miserable,  wretched  man  that  I  am,"  he 
exclaimed  in  an  agony  scarcely  to  be.  endured, 
while  he  was  still  rooted  to  the  spot.  A 
deadly  faintness  came  over  him,  but  with  a 
violent  effort  he  collected  all  his  strength, 
and  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  rushed  to  the 
house. 

The  idea  that  George  might  perhaps  still 
be  providentially  saved,  though  scarcely  to  be 
magnified  into  a  hope,  yet  invigorated  him  to 
reach  the  room  where  Lady  Lisle  was  sitting 
quietly  pondering  over  the  strangeness  of  his 
arrival,  and  conjecturing  what  his  future  life 
would  be. 

In  the  manner  of  one  suddenly  a  prey  to 
lunacy,  he  poured  forth  an  incoherent  assem- 
blage   of  ejaculations.      u  Save    him  —  save 
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George  Alvanley !  I  have  murdered  him. 
He  is  fallen  down  ! — down  the  rocky  path.  I 
heard  the  fall.  It  was  hut  accidental !  He 
may  yet  he  saved — or  he  may  he  drowning  ! " 

Scarcely  comprehending  anything  but  that 
Alvanley  had,  through  Graham's  instrumen- 
tality, met  with  some  fearful  accident,  Lady 
Lisle  instantly  despatched  all  the  servants 
who  were  at  hand,  to  render  every  assistance 
possible,  though  her  heart  sank  within  her  as 
the  awful  scene  in  which  her  own  happiness 
was  involved  years  ago  returned  in  all  its 
vividness. 

She  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  an  equally 
tragic  fate  had  not  awaited  the  loved  and 
esteemed  friend  who  was  daily  becoming 
dearer  to  her. 

No  traces  had  been  discovered  of  the  ill- 
fated  Alvanley,  after  the  most  indefatigable 
search  had  been  made.  The  tide  was  high, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  on  first  reaching 
the  waters-edge,  after  falling  from  such  a 
height,  he  would,  even  if  alive,  have  been  in- 
capacitated from  swimming. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen  along  the  shore  who 
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at  that  late,  dark  hour,  could  give  any  evi- 
dence. 

Nor,  until  Graham  revealed  the  fact  to 
Lady  Lisle,  was  any  one  aware  that  hasty 
words  had  passed  between  him  and  the  ill- 
fated  Alvanley,  and  that  a  maddening  feeling 
of  jealousy  had  prompted  him  to  seek  redress 
at  his  hands. 

The  secret  was  entirely  his  own. 

Whatever  investigation  would  be  made  by 
Alvanley  s  friends  into  his  sudden  disappear- 
ance, Graham's  own  statement  alone  could 
criminate  him. 

But  at  least  there  was  danger  in  awaiting 
the  strict  search  that  would  be  made  by  a 
bereaved  father  into  the  particulars  of  his 
son's  death,  and  Lady  Lisle  at  once  saw  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  that  Graham  must  in- 
stantly take  his  departure  before  the  fatal 
news  spread  further. 

At  times  almost  given  up  to  madness,  and 
violently  pacing  the  room  in  which  Lady  Lisle 
was  conferring  with  herself  and  with  him, 
upon  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  for  his 
safety,  at  times  in  deep  abstraction,  his  head 
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buried  in  his  hands,  and  still  showing  traces 
of  recent  malady,  Graham  was  an  object  that 
would  have  moved  the  sternest  heart  to  pity. 

"  Leave  me — leave  me  to  myself,  Clara," 
he  at  length  exclaimed,  as  he  rose,  and  stood 
facing  her. 

His  eyes  glared  wildly,  and  Lady  Lisle 
shrank  from  beholding  him. 

He  was  so  altered,  she  could  scarcely  iden- 
tify him  with  the  Arthur  Graham  of  former 
days. 

"  I  have  brought  misery  on  all  with  whom 
I  have  been  connected,  Clara.  Years  have 
told  on  me  a  fearful  tale.  While  you  !  How 
has  life  sped  with  you  ?  Time  has  touched 
you  but  slightly.  I  could  still  almost  fancy 
Clara  Wilmot  is  before  me,"  and  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  spoke  in  gentler  accents. 
"  Yet  you  have  had  sorrows — they  have  been 
hard  I  know  to  bear.  What  has  sustained 
you?" 

"  I  have  not  borne  them  in  my  own 
strength.  The  words  which  I  spoke  to  you 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Ashton,  years  ago — you 
may  remember  them — have  they  never  sunk 
into  your  heart  ?  " 
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"  I  have  never  wholly  forgotten  them — 
they  haunted  me  when  I  fancied  I  was  dying 
— they  seemed  still  fresh  from  your  lips,  but 
they  brought  me  no  comfort,  and  yet  once  I 
prayed/' 

"  Do  not  despair  of  comfort.  It  will  come 
if  you  really  seek  it,  though  an  impenetrable 
doom  indeed  hangs  over  you.  You  must 
hasten  from  these  shores.  You  must  still  be 
a  wanderer  from  your  home.  Your  former 
banishment  was  self-inflicted,  this  is  compul- 
sory. Xo  time  is  to  be  lost.  Already  the 
fatal  news  will  have  reached  Heathertoru 
Your  only  safety  is  in  flight. 

"I  am  weary  of  life,"  replied  Graham,  in 
deep  despondency.  "  What  have  I  to  live 
for  ?  There  is  no  blessing  left  for  me.  All 
is  turned  to  bitterness.  But,  Clara,  you 
accuse  me  not  of  the  hateful  crime  that  now 
will  for  ever  brand  my  name.  I  was  indeed 
maddened  with  rage,  but  the  revenge  fate  had 
in  store  for  me  was  not  such  that  I  would 
have  taken." 

':  Many  would  believe  you  guilty,  appear- 
ances are  so  strongly  against  you  !  I  repeat, 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost !" 
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"  With  these  I  did  demand  satisfaction," 
replied  Graham,  as  he  produced  one  of  the 
pistols  he  had  carried  with  him.  "  The  other 
would  indeed  witness  against  me,  were  it 
found.  It  lies  on  the  ground  in  that  narrow 
path." 

"  Horrible  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Lisle,  as  she 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  deed  that  he 
had  contemplated  committing.  "  A  terrible  sin 
lies  indeed  at  your  door,  while  you  gave  way  to 
your  own  wild  passions ;  but  be  thankful  that 
blood  has  not  wilfully  stained  your  hands.  A 
vessel  sails  to-night  from  this  port,  and  will 
land  you  at  daybreak  on  the  coast  of  France. 
When  you  return " 

"  If  I  leave  England  now,  I  solemnly  swear 
I  will  never  return  !  I  will  drag  out  the  rest 
of  my  miserable  life  in  solitude  !  None  shall 
penetrate  it !  I  shall  never  again  behold  wife, 
child,  or  friend  !"  he  added,  as  he  gazed  fixedly 
at  his  companion.  "  My  wife,"  his  voice 
faltered,  "  I  must  see  her  once  more  ;  and 
now  my  resolution  is  taken." 

He  hastily  left  the  room.  He  knelt  by  his 
wife's  bedside. 
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"  Mary,  I  am  come  to  part  from  you  for 
ever ;  or,  if  we  meet  again,  it  will  be  in  death. 
Do  not  curse  me  as  the  author  of  all  your 
misery  !  Pray  for  me  !  I  had  hoped  to  have 
expiated  the  past ;  but  it  may  not  be.  I  did 
■not  murder  him  /" 

He  clasped  his  wife  in  an  agonizing  grasp, 
murmured  the  word  "  forgive  !"  and  rushed 
away. 

In  descending  the  staircase,  he  passed 
Lady  Lisle.  She  stretched  out  her  hand. 
Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  a  sign  of  unwonted 
emotion. 

"  Blessings  on  you,  my  first,  my  best,  my 
beloved  one  !" 

He  kissed  her  hands,  while  her  tears  flowed 
fast. 

"  God  be  with  you,  Arthur !  May  my 
prayers  for  you  be  heard  !" 

Into  the  dark  night,  wrapped  in  a  mantle 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  he  went  forth,  and  left  his 
native  land — for  ever  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

/ 

u  There  is  confession  in  the  glances  of  our  eyes ;  in 
our  smiles,  our  salutations,  and  the  grasp  of  our  hands. 
.  _  .  Men  know  not  why  they  do  not  trust  him  ;  but 
they  do  not. — Emerson. 

Vain,  as  has  been  related,  was  the  search 
for  George  Alvanley  under  the  rocks  at  Ash- 
ton  Park ;  hut  not  in  vain  were  the  precau- 
tions for  the  safety  of  the  unhappy  man  who 
had  unintentionally  committed  the  horrible 
deed. 

Around  and  around  fled  the  fearful  news, 
reaching  Mary  Graham  in  its  nearest,  and  the 
distracted  father  in  its  furthest,  circuit.  But 
though  in  both  the  grief  was  intense,  its 
effects  were  different  in  each. 

Lord  Alvanley  gave  way  to  the  loudest  ex- 
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pressions  of  anguish,  from  which  he  obtained 
a  momentary  diversion  alone  by  making  the 
strictest  possible  search  into  the  minutest 
particulars  relative  to  his  son's  disappearance. 

He  speedily  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Graham  was  concerned  in  it. 

All  that  was  previously  known  regarding 
his  hasty  and  uncontrollable  character,  his 
long  absence  and  sudden  re-appearance,  the 
intimacy  that  had  of  late  been  openly  com- 
mented upon  as  having  sprung  up  between 
Mrs.  Graham  and  the  unfortunate  Alvanley, 
the  agony  of  mind  which  many  had  witnessed 
during  the  short  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  accident  of  which  Graham  was 
the  first  to  give  information,  and  his  depar- 
ture from  Ashton — all  proved  too  clearly  to 
the  mind  of  the  miserable  old  man,  that  guilt 
lay  at  Graham's  door  in  connection  with  his 
son's  death. 

The  truth  was  known  to  Lady  Lisle,  and 
every  endeavour  did  she  use  to  impress  the 
unhappy  father  with  her  own  certain  convic- 
tions, but  without  effect.  He  persisted  in 
regarding  Graham  as  a  wilful  murderer,  as 
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one  who  had  intentionally  deprived  him  of 
the  support  of  his  old  age,  though,  in  the 
hours  when  his  hetter  feelings  ruled,  he 
expressed  his  thankfulness  that  Graham  was 
beyond  his  reach,  and  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  exercise  vengeance  upon  him. 

His  grief  was  terrible  to  witness,  but  that 
of  Mrs.  Graham,  if  not  so  uncontrollable, 
was  still  more  sad  to  behold  in  its  silent 
despair. 

A  death-blow  seemed  to  have  been  struck, 
from  which  it  was  evident  to  all  that  she 
could  scarcely  rally,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  she  made  to  arouse  herself.  Her 
greatest  anxiety  was  to  return  to  Moorfield. 

To  Lady  Lisle,  the  secret  which  had  long 
weighed  her  down  had  declared  itself;  and 
she  wondered  not  while  she  pitied,  though 
consolation  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  offer. 

But  had  Alvanley  been  indeed  called  away 
to  quit  in  youth,  in  health,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  indefinitely  prolonged  life  of  happiness, 
a  scene  in  which  he  might  rationally  be 
expected  to  be  for  years  a  busy  actor '?  Had 
that    summons   sounded,   indeed,   which   is 
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generally  so  unwelcome  to  all  who  hear  it,  or 
had  an  unseen  Providence  so  guided  corre- 
sponding chances,  as  to  have  saved  life  under 
the  most  awful  circumstances  ? 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  night  was 
advancing  under  a  gloomy  autumn  sky,  when 
Graham  and  Alvanley  stood  face  to  face  on 
the  narrow  rocky  path,  and  the  faint  star- 
light was  insufficient  to  render  visible  a  small 
smuggling  craft,  which,  waiting  the'favourable 
turn  of  tide,  had  been  snugly  moored  under 
the  lonely  rocks  at  Ashton. 

The  captain  (so  called)  had  landed  his 
cargo,  and  received  from  his  confederates  on 
shore  certain  goods  in  exchange.  Closely 
stowed  away  under  furled  sails  and  cordage, 
the  crew,  consisting  of  two  men  and  a  bov, 
were  hazarding  the  chance  of  a  discovery, 
when,  mingling  with  the  unvarying  sound  of 
the  slowly  advancing  breakers,  a  splash  as  of 
some  heavy  weight  falling  close  under  the 
bows  awoke  one  of  the  men  from  his  halt- 
sleeping  inactivity. 

"  What,  more  ballast?"  growled  the  captain ; 
"  these  land-lubbers  will  lose  us  everything 
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and  themselves  too,  if  we  don't  keep  a  sharp 
look-out.  But,  eh  !  what's  this,  Jack  ?  if  it 
a'nt  a  live  bale  of  goods  this  time !  What 
can  he  want  with  a  salt  bath  at  this  hour  of 
the  night  ?  I  take  it  he  has  got  more  than 
he  bargained  for.  Here,  I  say,  you  look 
sharp  now,  or  he'll  be  in  Davy  Jones's  locker 
in  a  trice.  Hand  me  that  rope.  There's  no 
sounding  these  bottoms  if  he  gets  lifted  out 
on  the  top  of  one  of  them  breakers." 

So  saying,  Hugh  Barnard,  the  owner  of  the 
smuggling  craft,  who  was  as  bold  as  a  shark, 
and  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  with  one  leap  and 
one  dive,  reached  what  he  termed  the  live 
bale  of  goods,  just  in  time  to  save  it  from 
sinking.  With  a  tough  grasp  he  held  it  above 
water ;  while  Jack,  who  was  now  completely 
wide  awake,  threw  a  rope  round  the  rescued 
man,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  was  safely 
landed  on  deck. 

Alvanley  was  indeed  completely  stunned  by 
the  violence  of  the  fall,  and  lay  for  a  few 
minutes  perfectly  insensible.  At  length,  after 
unconsciously  imbibing  a  glass  of  sheer 
brandy,  and  receiving  a  certain  amount  of 
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rubbing  and  shaking  from  the  smuggler's 
crew,  he  rewarded  their  energetic  exertions 
by  slowly  opening  his  eyes. 

But  he  could  neither  move  nor  speak. 
Stupefied  from  the  effects  of  the  large  allow- 
ance of  brandy  he  had  been  made  to  swallow, 
and  stiff  and  bruised  as  he  felt,  he  was  at 
first  scarcely  aware  of  what  had  happened,  or 
from  what  a  terrible  fate  he  had  been  miracu- 
lously preserved. 

That  he  was  alive  at  all  at  length  just  came 
within  his  comprehension,  his  last  impression 
having  been  that  he  was  making  a  horrible 
plunge  into  unknown  depths.  Gradually  the 
whole  scene  of  the  last  hour  came  back  to 
mind,  and,  with  the  longed-for  turn  of  the 
tide,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  sea,  the  smugglers'  small  vessel  plough- 
ing the  deep  again,  as  swiftly  as  a  fair  breeze 
could  favour  its  progress. 

"  Where  are  we?"  said  a  faint  voice  close  to 
Hugh  Barnard's  ear. 

"  Oh,  you  are  alive  are  you  at  last,  my 
man  ?  you've  been  a  long  while  heaving  to," 
exclaimed  the  smuggler  ;    "  and  as  to  where 
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we  are,  we  shall  be  off  the  French  coast  b)r 
midnight,  so  whether  it's  with  your  will  or 
against  it,  you  must  come  with  us  and  share 
our  rough  fare  and  welcome.  We  are  cutting- 
now  right  afore  the  wind;  there,  lie  still,  and 
wrap  this  cloak  round  you.  Hand  him  down 
below  :  it's  stiff  work  on  deck  for  the  like  o' 
him,"  continued  Hugh,  eyeing  Alvanley,  whose 
dress  and  mien  betokened  that  he  was  unac- 
customed to  roughing  it. 

But  by  this  time  George  was  able  to  pour 
forth  his  hearty  thanks  to  the  strange  com- 
panions of  his  unintentional  midnight  trip,. 
who  evidently  thought  no  more  of  having 
saved  a  man  from  drowning  than  of  rescuing 
a  fly  from  a  glass  of  water,  while  they  bade  him 
"  shorten  his  yarn,  and  keep  out  the  cold 
night  air." 

The  accommodation  on  board  the  smug- 
gler was  not  of  a  first-rate  description,  but,, 
rocked  by  the  winds  and  waves,  and  rigged 
out  in  some  dry  clothes,  he  soon  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  having  made  Hugh  Barnard  pro- 
mise to  put  him  ashore  when  landing  could 
be  effected  without  risk.     But  the  winds  and 
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the  waves  blew  and  rose,  and  no  land  could 
be  made  that  night  or  the  following  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  gratitude  was  the 
most  prominent  feeling  in  George's  heart, 
and  while  the  events  of  the  last  two  days 
seemed  to  him  like  a  dream,  he  felt  anxious 
that  his  safety  should  as  soon  as  possible  be 
made  known  to  those  who  were  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts — his  father  and  Mary  Gra- 
ham— Graham  himself !  what  torture  must  he 
be  suffering  !  For  his  escape  could  be  con- 
sidered but  as  little  short  of  miraculous.  The 
idea  of  its  being  possible  could  scarcely  have 
soothed  a  moment's  anxiety  ! 

There  was  something  at  first  pleasant  and 
refreshing,  from  its  novelty,  in  the  strange 
life  to  which  chance  had  subjected  Alvanley. 
The  freedom  and  carelessness  of  a  smuggler's 
existence  had  charms  for  one  who,  as  he 
owned,  bore  somewhat  unwillingly  the  fetters 
of  custom  and  of  civilised  social  distinction. 
On  board  the  vessel  there  seemed  to  be  little 
thought  expended  beyond  providing  for  daily 
contingencies,  and  the  tale  of  past  dangers 
and   daring,  even    of  hair-breadth    escapes, 
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which  failing,  would  have  ended  for  ever 
their  ocean  wanderings,  fell  at  first  pleasantly 
enough  on  George's  ear,  as  he  watched  the 
curling  waves  over  which  the  small  vessel 
was  making  her  way. 

But  after  the  second  sun  had  risen  and 
set  upon  this  strange,  new  life,  George  began 
earnestly  to  desire  for  a  less  independent,  a 
somewhat  more  lawful  and  familiar  mode  of 
passing  away  time;  and  as  night  again  ap- 
proached, he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  a  discussion 
between  his  three  shipmates  as  to  what  would 
be  the  height  of  tide  in  St.  Helen's  bay,  Jer- 
sey, about  an  hour  before  midnight. 

All  again  proved  favourable,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  the  smuggler's  crew 
arranged  once  more  to  discharge  their  cargo. 

Preparing  to  make  all  things  safe,  and 
leaving  the  boy  on  board,  Hugh  Barnard  and 
his  able  confederate,  Jack,  landed  with  Al- 
vanley,  who,  after  his  experience  of  his  new 
friends'  powers,  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
every  sounding  on  the  coast  seemed  familiar 
to  them. 

With  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  expressing 
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the  warmest  gratitude,  with  a  promise  of  a 

plentiful  reward,  and  above  all  the  strictest 
secresy,  George  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  nearest  inn,  trusting  to  kind  hospitality 
and  credulity  for  providing  him  with  timely 
necessaries,  destitute  as  he  was  of  money,  and 
strangely  accoutred. 

A  packet  sailed  on  the  morrow  for  Eng- 
land. 

Difficult  as  it  was  to  disguise  the  truth  in 
its  full  extent,  and  yet  keep  sufficiently  to  facts 
to  induce  belief  of  his  statement,  George  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  in  his  behalf  the  host  of 
the  "  Ship  Inn,"  for  he  had  the  bearing  of 
high  degree,  and  honest  was  the  good  host's 
heart.  So  George  procured  a  comfortable 
night's  lodging,  having  first  written  a  cheque 
upon  his  banker  and  a  letter  to  his  father, 
apprising  him  of  his  safety,  in  case  any  un- 
toward circumstance  should  occur  to  prevent 
him  reaching  Heatherton  by  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity. 

As  it  happened,  he  preceded  his  despatch 
by  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  easier  to  imagine 
than  describe    the  feelings  of   mingled  joy, 
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wonder,  and  gratitude,  with  which  the  grief- 
distracted  father  first  heard  that  there  was  a 
gleam  of  hope  permitted  to  cheer  him,  next 
that  he  might  exchange  hope  for  the  certainty 
of  his  son's  safety,  and  lastly,  when  he  was 
pressed  in  the  arms  of  the  very  son  whom,  as 
the  patriarch  of  old,  he  had  mourned  as  lost 
to  him  for  ever  ! 

Indeed  Lord  Alvanley's  mind,  at  the  hest 
none  of  the  strongest,  was  well-nigh  forsaking 
him  entirely  for  joy,  as  again  and  again  he 
would  rush  up  to  George,  and  throw  his  arms 
around  him,  and  then  stand  and  gaze  at  him* 
while  he  wept  with  almost  childish  suscepti- 
bility. 

Again  the  tidings  flew  round  and  round, 
that  a  miracle  had  saved  George  Alvanley's 
life,  and  the  weight  of  guilt  was  removed  from 
Arthur  Graham's  name! 

The  tide  of  joy  swallowed  up  the  wreck 
that  grief  had  made.  Again  there  was  peace 
and  thankfulness  at  Ashton  Park,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  pale,  silent  being  who,  as  Gra- 
ham's wife,  was  sorrowing  for  the  fate  of  one 
hurried  into  eternity  by  her  husband's  revenge. 
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A  momentary  feeling  of  happiness  again 
thrilled  through  her  veins.  He  was  safe, 
that  sufficed  to  recall  her  to  thankfulness. 
But  she  breathed  a  fervent  vow,  that,  as  long 
as  he  trod  English  soil,  she  would  live  in 
strict  seclusion  :  no  chance  should  interfere 
with  her  resolution ,  or  any  temptation  over- 
come it.  She  had  felt  accountable  for  his 
death  :  an  agony  she  could  never  forget  had 
for  days  been  associated  with  his  memory. 

Health  slowly  returned,  and  Mary  Graham 
prepared  to  leave  Ashton,  and  many  a  memory 
with  which  she  was  haunted.  For  the  scenes 
of  the  last  few  months  were  associated  with 
each  familiar  room,  with  the  waving  of  the 
now  leafless  woods,  and  the  rush  of  the 
wintry  ocean's  tumultuous  billows. 

"  I  must  soon  visit  you  at  Moorfield,"  softly 
whispered  Clara  Lisle,  as  she  fondly  pressed 
her  friend's  cheek,  and  fastened  the  last  shawl 
round  her  delicate  frame,  when  the  carriage 
was  announced  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
the  desolate  home  she  was  determined  to 
seek. 

Kind  words,  and  words  which  brought  com- 
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fort  too,  she  pronounced,  and  Mary  thanked 
her  with  trembling  voice  for  all  she  had  been 
to  her  in  danger  and  distress. 

But  Clara  knew  that  some  griefs  are  in- 
capable of  alleviation,  until  the  healing  hand 
of  time  is  laid  upon  them. 

Every  means  was  employed  again  to  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  miserable  Graham, 
but  in  vain.  The  precautions  he  had  taken 
to  avoid  giving  any  clue  to  his  secret  move- 
ments were  only  too  certain.  His  wife  trusted 
that  the  safety  of  him  whom  he  considered 
his  rival  and  his  enemy  might,  by  some 
chance,  be  revealed  to  him,  and  that  the  past 
might  be  all  forgotten,  while  he  entered  upon 
a  new  life.  But  this  hope  was  destined  to  be 
extinguished. 

On  her  return  to  Moorfield  she  opened  with 
eager  haste  a  letter  in  his  handwriting,  ad- 
dressed to  herself.  The  post-mark  was 
French,  and  the  date  the  day  following  that 
on  which  he  had  quitted  England.  It  con- 
tained the  following  words  : — 

"  Do  not  seek  me — I  am  again  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  I  am  innocent, 
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I  repeat  it,  of  the  crime  which  is,  ere  this, 
loudly  imputed  to  me.  Weeks  will  elapse 
before  this  reaches  you.  I  am  determined  to 
elude  all  search,  and  never  more  to  darken 
with  my  presence  the  heart  which  I  now  be- 
lieve has  long  been  devoted  to  him  it  mourns. 
My  misery  is  my  only  expiation.  My  agent 
will  remit  to  me,  through  a  certain  channel r 
all  that  I  shall  require  for  the  support  of  the 
life  I  intend  leading.  Riches  will  be  yours ; 
make  good  use  of  them.  I  again  warn  you, 
in  our  child's  education,  to  shun  the  rocks  on 
which  his  father  is  shipwrecked.  Adieu  for 
ever ! " 

In  these  lines  was  food  for  bitter  thought. 
The  letter  was  dated  a  month  previous. 
Where  was  now  the  writer  of  the  despairing 
words  it  contained  ?  Could  no  intelligence 
reach  him  of  the  safety  of  him  whom  he  sup- 
posed his  victim  ?  Was  it  impossible  indeed 
to  discover  his  retreat  through  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  it  ? 

The  address  given  to  Graham's  agent  was, 
when  diligently  searched  into,  found  useless. 
The  sum  of  money  placed  according  to  his 
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directions  had  been  removed  by  an  unknown 
hand,  who  presented  as  his  voucher  a  paper 
with  Graham's  signature  attached  to  it,  and 
who  disappeared  in  the  same  secret  manner 
as  he  had  introduced  himself.  This,  on  the 
most  minute  investigation,  was  all  that  Mrs. 
Graham  could  learn  concerning  his  arrange- 
ments. 

Again  tortured  with  suspense  and  anxiety 
she  took  counsel  of  herself  alone.  If  she  had 
formerly  erred  it  was  through  weakness  and 
ignorance.  But  now  she  had  seen  herself 
almost  an  actress  in  the  late  terrible  scenes 
which  had  ended  in  her  husband's  exile ; 
though  a  still  more  terrible  consequence  had 
been  mercifully  averted. 

At  Ashton  Park  there  was  again  peace,  as 
of  a  calm  succeeding  a  stormy  night;  but 
there  was  also  evidence  of  unusual  occurrences 
having  taken  place.  The  hurricane  had  died 
away,  but  the  face  of  the  waters  was  still  tur- 
bulent, as  with  inward  agitation  ! 

After  Graham's  departure,  and  while  his 
wife  was  still  an  invalid  prisoner  at  Ashton, 
Lady  Lisle  felt  as  if  her  whole  system,  moral 
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and  physical,  had  received  a  severe  shock. 
Against  her  wont  she  would  often  sit  in  a 
listless  mood  for  hours  together,  until  Alice, 
whose  education  she  persevered  in  directing 
without  any  assistance,  would  rouse  her  to 
more  active  employment. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fate  of  Arthur 
Graham  and  his  wife  occupied  and  engrossed 
all  Lady  Lisle's  thoughts,  she  was  called  upon 
to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  happiness  that 
was  opening  before  another  and  a  dear  friend. 

Annie  Mowbray  announced  to  her  her  in- 
tended marriage  with  Captain  Sherborne,  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  doors  of  the  library 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Count  Mattolino 
made  his  appearance. 

On  entering,  he  expressed  a  few  words  of 
regret  for  having  allowed  some  months  to 
elapse  since  Lady  Lisle's  kind  invitation  to 
Ashton ;  and,  with  his  air  of  nonchalance, 
which  never  infringed  the  limits  of  the  most 
perfect  politeness  and  consideration,  he  seated 
himself,  with  excuses  for  interrupting  the 
Italian  lesson  which  Lady  Lisle  was  in  the 
act  of  giving  her  daughter. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Alice  was  of  that  age  when  the  perfect  art- 
lessness  and  grace  of  childhood  are  in  danger 
of  being  exchanged  for  awkwardness  and  shy- 
ness. But  in  her  peculiar  position  as  an 
only  child,  the  constant  companion  of  her 
mother,  she  was  a  developing,  not  a  changing 
being.  An  absence  of  restraint  and  con- 
sciousness marked  her  movements,  breathed 
in  her  words,  and  lighted  up  her  countenance. 

The  Count  had  a  natural  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  and  both  eye  and  ear  were  gratified 
while  he  gazed  on  the  mother  and  daughter, 
requesting  Alice  to  read  out  a  few  stanzas  of 
the  "  Gerusalemme"  which  lay  before  her. 

"  Her  pronunciation  was,"  he  said,  "  per- 
fect." 

Thoughts  were  evidently  revolving  in  his 
mind  of  an  absorbing  nature,  for,  as  he  listened 
to  the  young  girl's  intonation  of  the  beautiful 
lines  she  was  reading,  his  countenance  was 
fixed  upon  her  at  times  in  sternness,  and  now 
in  seeming  compassion. 

His  varying  expression  was  not  lost  upon 
Lady  Lisle,  who  attributed  his  evident 
interest   to   his   former   intimacy    with   her 
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lamented  husband,  and  her  fancied  discovery 
of  traces  of  kindly  feeling  pleaded  for  him 
with  her  more  powerfully  than  aught  else  of 
which  his  vanity  supposed  himself  possessed. 

But  Alice  was  not  so  deep  an  observer,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  her  unbiassed  penetration 
caused  her  to  judge  her  new  visitor  less 
leniently  than  her  mother  had  done. 

There  was  a  striking  likeness  between 
mother  and  daughter.  The  same  elegantly 
shaped  head,  large  blue  eyes,  and  sweet 
expressive  mouth,  remarkable  in  Clara's 
youth,  had  been  inherited  by  Alice,  but 
perhaps  it  was  an  early  participation  in  her 
mother's  sorrow,  or  it  might  be  a  naturally 
more  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  which  gave  her 
countenance  a  more  pensive  cast  than  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Lady  Lisle. 

"  Your  daughter  is  very  lovely,  madame," 
said  the  Count  with  ready  tact,  appealing  to 
a  mother's  sympathies,  though  Lady  Lisle, 
with  the  parent's  fondest  affection,  did  not 
possess  the  parent's  weakness  for  which  he 
gave  her  credit. 

She  smiled  assent,  while  he  continued — 
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"  Our  Italian  maidens  are  often  splendidly 
beautiful  with  their  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and 
brilliant  complexions.  At  the  age  of  your 
daughter,  and  even  for  a  few  years  longer, 
they  are  enchanting  to  behold,  but  their 
charms  are  not  lasting  as  those  of  your  more 
favoured  land." 

"Favoured  in  this  respect  perhaps,  and, I 
may  add  with  national  pride  and  gratitude, 
in  many  others  also,  though  our  poor 
climate  is  generally  so  much  abused.  We 
certainly  ought  to  have  some  counterbalancing 
advantages.  Everything  that  comes  quickly 
to  maturity,  you  know,  as  quickly  fades,  and 
we  are  slow  in  everything." 

"  Certainly  you  have  neither  our  scorching 
suns,  madame,  nor  our  piercing  winds,  nor 
our  tumultuous  hurricanes." 

"No,  everything  with  us  is  so  temperate, 
that  I  fancy  we  run  the  chance  of  often  being 
called  insipid." 

"  Oh,  do  not  call  insipidity  that  delightful 
gentleness  which  can  but  be  the  offspring  of 
perfect  control,  and  which  leads  one  to  look 
below  the   surface.      The   soft   green  grass 
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always  clothes  the  richest  soil.  x\s  you, 
perhaps,  intend  to  imply,  madame,  quick 
hasty  feeling  speedily  evaporates ;  but,  to 
judge  by  the  cast  of  your  daughter's  counte- 
nance, there  are  both  perception  and  depth  in 
her  character." 

"  I  fancy  you  are  a  keen  observer.  Is  your 
judgment  as  infallible  in  general  as  I  con- 
fess it  to  be  in  this  case  ?  Or  are  you 
casually  attacking  a  point  which  in  a  mother 
is  always  supposed  to  be  vulnerable  T 

Unintentionally  Lady  Lisle  had  touched  a 
chord  which  produced  an  instantaneous  change 
of  expression  in  Mattolino's  countenance, 
though  a  smile  instantly  replaced  the  stern- 
ness it  had  assumed. 

"  Give  me  credit  for  consideration  and 
candour,  madame,  as  well  as  discrimination. 
I  am  fond  of  studying  character,  and,  I  may 
add,  rarely  fail  in  judging  it  correctly.  If  I 
am  not  touching  on  a  topic  which  may 
awaken  too  sorrowful  reminiscences,  let  me 
acknowledge  that  I  feel  no  ordinary  interest 
in  what  relates  to  you  and  your  daughter. 
He   whose  name    you   bear   was    once    my 
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dearest  friend,  and  still  vivid  in  my  mind 
is  the  recollection  of  the  hours  we  spent 
together,  though  years  have  passed  away. 
I  see  him  here  as  fancy  dictates  in  every 
object  that  meets  the  eye.  It  appears  as 
though  each  scene  were  familiar  to  me,  so 
often  has  he  described  them  to  me." 

While  the  Count  gazed  around,  apparently 
abstracted  and  lost  in  thought,  Alice 
approached  her  mother,  as  if  wishing  to 
withdraw  herself  from  the  stranger's  influ- 
ence. Though,  as  a  countryman  of  Ormond's, 
she  heartily  wished  she  could  like  him,  she 
felt  uncomfortable  under  his  penetrating 
glance.  She  longed  to  ask  about  Venice,  its 
beauties  and  wonders,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  Mattolino's  glance  which  did  not  in- 
spire her  with  confidence.  He  might  be,  she 
thought,  her  mother's  friend  perhaps,  but  not 
hers. 

But  Lady  Lisle  began  to  look  upon  the 
Count  with  feelings  of  greater  interest ;  while, 
in  the  conversation  that  followed  the  opening 
appeal  he  had  made  to  her  feelings,  he  dis- 
covered  so   much   tact   and   discernment — 
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seemed  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  subject 
which  to  his  listener  was  all-engrossing — 
satisfied  her  minute  inquiries  with  so  much 
delicacy  and  kindness — that  even  Alice's  pre- 
judices were  fast  vanishing  away. 

Her  mother's  was  wholly  a  reflected  interest 
in  her  new  acquaintance ;  still  she  became 
gradually  more  friendly,  less  reserved  than 
was  her  wont.  They  touched  on  various 
topics  :  on  all,  the  clever  Italian  seemed 
equally  conversant.  In  his  discourse  there 
was  so  much  animation — so  much  mind  and 
kindliness  of  feeling  seemed  to  develope  itself 
as  his  tones  and  gestures  suited  the  subject 
under  discussion — that  two  hours  flew  away 
on  rapid  wings,  and  seiwed,  as  Lady  Lisle 
fancied, to  initiate  her  into  the  Count's  history 
and  ideas  as  much  as  days  and  weeks  could 
have  done. 

In  short,  his  invite  to  be  a  guest  at  Ashton 
Park  was  renewed,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
adjourned  thither,  accompanied  by  Lord  Al- 
vanley,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  exchange 
Heatherton  for  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Lisle's 
society. 
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Others  were  also  invited  to  break  in  upon 
the  usual  quiet  routine  at  Ashton,  and  the 
Count  became  again,  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  those  who  surrounded 
him.     He  was  indispensable  to  each  and  all ! 

He  talked  science  and  literature  to  Lady 
Lisle  in  the  library,  and  Italian  poetry  and 
sentiment  in  the  evening  on  the  terrace  which 
overlooked  the  sea.  His  remarks  were  always 
suited  to  place,  time,  and  circumstance.  He 
read"  Tasso  "with  Alice  in  the  morning,  and, 
during  the  afternoon  ride  or  drive,  seemed 
never  weary  of  gratifying  her  taste  for  every- 
thing connected  with  Venice,  which  brought 
Ormond's  infantine  days  before  her  mind's 
eye.  He  beat  every  one  at  billiards,  except 
Lord  Alvanley,  who  hated  being  beaten,  and 
showed  himself  equally  master  of  music  and 
poetry,  as,  at  Lady  Lisle's  request,  he  im- 
provised for  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  party. 
At  politics,  he  was  as  conversant  as  if  Lord 
Alvanley's  power  had  all  been  exerted  during 
his  stay  in  England  to  make  him  a  good  con- 
servative ;  while  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who 
after  dinner  was  willing  to  be  very  controver- 
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sial,  had  serious  thoughts  of  asking  him  to 
embody  his  orthodox  opinions  in  a  volume  of 
sermons,  which  he  would  willingly  preach  to 
his  congregation  at  Ashton. 

If  others  were  satisfied  with  M.  de  Matto- 
lino,he  was  no  less  satisfied  with  himself,  as 
any  one  might  have  discovered  who  had  seen 
him  tying  his  cravat  in  a  most  undeniably 
fashionable  tie,  and  giving  the  last  gloss  to 
the  sweep  of  his  raven  hair  across  his  brow, 
while  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half  whisper  to  him- 
self— 

"  I  believe  I  shall  conquer  at  last !  Con- 
stant though  she  be  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  I  believe  she  is  beginning  to  feel  I 
am  irresistible !  These  English  women,  if 
once  you  captivate  their  mind,  you  have  them 
safe — the  heart  is  sure  to  follow.  I  think  I 
have  played  my  cards  well,  and  I  shall  have 
a  fortune  at  last,  without  the  help  that  my 
adorer,  Lady  Woodash,  is  so  anxious  to  be- 
stow !  What  a  magnificent  epitome  of  vanity 
and  ill  temper  I  have  in  reserve,  if  all  other 
schemes  fail!  Silly,  credulous  woman  !  I  love 
your  very  name,  and  chiefly  as  you  at  present 
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take  the  form  of  the  rich  Clara  Lisle.  But 
rather  than  return  to  nry  "  povero  albergo," 
I  must — but — " 

And  thus  ending  his  soliloquy,  which,  for- 
tunately for  his  future  plans,  no  one  did  over- 
hear, the  count  unfolded  his  scented  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and,  with  a  glance  at  his  small, 
polished  foot,  descended  just  at  the  right 
moment  into  the  drawing  room. 

The  position  he  had  wished  to  assume  was 
now  established.  Each  one  felt  him  superior 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  to  himself. 
Lady  Lisle  prolonged  her  invite ;  her  daugh- 
ter was  improving  in  music  and  Italian,  and 
for  herself,  she  had  added  a  most  clever, 
agreeable,  and  amiable  companion  to  the 
number  of  her  valued  friends. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  laid  his  quali- 
fications, his  admiration,  his  friendship,  his 
love,  his  quarterings,  and  himself,  at  the  feet 
of  his  astonished  hostess. 

All  he  asked  for  in  return  was  her  hand : 
all  he  wished  for  was — her  jointure. 

He  was  obliged  to  rise.  The  scene  was 
changed.  The  last  fortnight  had  been  an 
illusion — a  dream.     He  was  refused  ! 
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That  night  saw  the  Count  en  route  for 
Brighton,  bearing  the  heavy  weight  of  morti- 
fied self-love  with  him,  as  a  memento  of  the 
happiest  time  he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life, 
and  the  promise  of  a  speedy  revenge,  if  pos- 
sible, for  his  disappointment. 

He  had  never  loved — now  he  hated ! 
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CHAPTER    YI. 


"  The  greatness  of  mind  which  shows  itself  daily  in 
life  and  also  in  conduct,  when  you  take  the  whole  of  life, 
may  co-exist  with  foibles,  stains,  with  perversities,  with 
ignorance,    with    short-comings  of   any   or   of   every 

kind." 

*  *  *  * 

11  When  you  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  well  into 
any  character,  you  may  see  meanness  and  generosity, 
sensuality  and  abstinence,  softness  and  ferocity,  pro- 
found dissimulation  and  extreme  imprudence,  all  mixed 
up  in  one  man." 

The  Count's  visit  over,  and  Lady  Lisle 
having  recovered  from  the  astonishment 
caused  by  his  unexpected  proposal,  Annie 
Mowbray's  intended  marriage  caused  a 
pleasant  diversion  of  thought. 

It  was  most  desirable  that  her  friend  should 
be  released  from  the  thraldom  of  Fenwick 
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House,  which  had  become  still  more  intoler- 
able since  death  had  removed  her  poor  old 
grandmother  from  the  family  circle.  She 
had,  it  was  true,  played  but  a  passive  part, 
but  Annie  had  been  accustomed  to  turn  into 
her  little  boudoir,  as  a  place  of  refuge  from 
her  aunt's  persecutions,  and  sadly  she  missed 
the  poor  old  lady,  during  the  daily  return  of 
passionate  ebullitions,  which  the  colonel  was 
in  the  habit  of  showering  around  him. 

As  long  as  she  sat  in  her  chair,  facing  him, 
she  had  seemed  the  proper  object  at  which  to 
level  them,  even  though  she  preserved  a 
strict  silence ;  but  when  her  chair  was  empty, 
it  appeared  imperative  upon  some  one  pre- 
sent to  answer  the  impetuous  sallies  which 
were  directed  at  every  one  in  general. 

Another  change  was  likewise  taking  place 
in  the  family  at  Fenwick  House, 

The  an  ti- sympathetic,  the  high-minded, 
determined,  homoeopathic  Miss  Bettina  Har- 
rison, was  in  love — actually  in  love  with  the 
man  of  drugs  himself! 

The  excessive  desire  she  felt  that  he  should 
be  converted  from  his  allopathic   errors  had 
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originated  unceasing  endeavours  that  such  a 
victory  should  be  gained  through  her  instru- 
mentality. The  pill-box  and  the  spatula 
must  be  laid  aside,  and  the  noxious  signs  of 
his  profession  must  be  condensed  within  the 
limits  of  a  globule ! 

The  comparing  of  notes  about  respective 
patients  could  not  otherwise  end  than  in  com- 
paiing  notes  about  respective  characters, 
when  it  became  evident  that  to  enter  into 
partnership  was  the  only  way  to  settle  differ- 
ences, when  all  the  available  good  in  both 
systems  could  be  made  to  work  under  the 
highest  amount  of  pressure. 

In  short,  a  single  life  had  become  distaste- 
ful to  Bettina,  and  to  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Dredgall  poverty  was  equally  so — thus  mat- 
ters were  amicably  settled  between  the  prin- 
cipals, but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the 
colonel's  consent. 

He  raved  and  stormed  in  good  earnest,  and 
this  time  his  definite  object  of  wrath  was  his 
youngest  daughter. 

"  What !  sully  the  honour  of  our  family,  Bet- 
tina ? — bring  poverty  and  an  apothecary  into 
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Fenwick  House  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  at 
your  age  too  !  Why,  is  not  the  fool  you  are 
going  to  marry  ten  years  your  junior  ?  I 
knew  how  all  your  homeopathic  humbug  would 
end.'' 

"  But  it  will  not  end.  My  dear  father,  it 
is  only  beginning.  I  am  becoming  more  at- 
tached to  my  system  every  day.  Had  I  not 
endeavoured,  and  successfully  too,  to  convince 
my  husband  elect  of  his  errors,  I  should 
never  have  become  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  virtues.  His  extreme  perseverance 
and  determination,  properly  directed,  will  be 
invaluable  in " 

"  Folly  ! "  cried  the  colonel,  rubbing  his  wig 
round  and  round,  "  all  his  perseverance  and 
determination  are  put  on  for  the  occasion. 
Do  you  think  he's  fool  enough  not  to  perceive 
what  bait  is  most  attractive  ?  Why,  child, 
you've  five  and  twenty  thousand  pounds'  for- 
tune, more  or  less,  and  that  would  soon  anni- 
hilate all  the  pills  and  draughts  in  Bolus 
house,  so  it's  likely  that  he  would  angle  for 
it  and  you  into  the  bargain." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  low  an  opinion 
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of  Dr.  Caustic,  my  clear  father,"  replied  Bet- 
tina,  "  but  I  hope  time  will  change  it ;  and 
as  to  my  age,  it  only  shows  that  I  have  cer- 
tainly arrived  at  the  privileged  age  of  choosing 
for  myself." 

"  Well,  I  do  believe  a  woman  would  marry 
the  very  old  gentleman  himself  if  he  asked 
her — anything  to  be  married  and  have  your 
own  way  !  But  you'll  not  have  it,  that's  my 
opinion,  with  Caustic." 

"  We  shall  manage  very  well,  I  dare  say," 
replied  Bettina,  resolutely;  "  and  at  all  events 
I  will  have  my  own  patients — we  have  pro- 
mised each  other  not  to  interfere." 

"  No,  no,  it  will  all  do  very  well  for  the 
first  fortnight,  I  dare  say,"  interrupted  the 
impatient  little  colonel ;  "  and  you've  got  your 
own  money,  and  your  own  will  too,  so  good 
bye,"  and  slamming  the  door  violently  behind 
him,  the  colonel  repaired  to  seek  the  condo- 
lences of  his  friend  the  major. 

In  the  mean  time  his  grand-daughter's  pro- 
spects were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  colonel. 
The  winter  following  that  of  which  she  had 
spent  part  with  the  fickle  Lady  Woodash,  she 
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had  been  invited  by  a  new  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Sherborne,  to  exchange  Fenwick  House  for 
the  pleasing  variety  of  her  happy  family  party. 
The  circle  in  which  the  Sherbomes  moved 
was  not  that  in  which  Lady  Woodash  dis- 
tinguished herself,  but  the  Count  Mattolino 
seemed  to  have  the  peculiar  privilege  of  enter- 
ing wherever  he  chose,  and  it  suited  him  ex- 
tremely well  to  mingle  in  the  society  of  the 
Sherbomes.  His  inclination  prompted  him 
to  show  a  decided  admiration  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray, while  necessity  made  him  keep  upon 
the  best  of  terms  with  Lady  Woodash. 

Blinded  by  self-love,  she  was,  fortunately 
for  him,  not  aware  of  his  motives,  and  the 
Count  was,  as  formerly,  a  welcome  visitor  at 
her  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  Annie  he  met 
with  no  encouragement,  nor  was  it  necessary 
that  she  should  call  to  mind  the  advice  given 
by  Lady  Woodash,  in  no  friendly  mood,  to 
beware  of  the  Count's  fascinations.  Annie 
did  not  refuse  him  a  large  amount  of  talent, 
of  personal  attractions  likewise,  but  she  al- 
lowed him  nothing  more.     She  could  notper- 

VOL.  II.  k 
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suade  herself  that  he  was  what  he  appeared 
to  be.  In  short,  in  her  estimation  he  was  an 
adventurer. 

With  such  prepossession  against  him,  it 
was  to  her  matter  of  real  congratulation  that 
all  further  attempts  on  his  part  to  insinuate 
himself  into  her  favourable  consideration  were 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  open  announcement  of 
her  engagement  to  Captain  Sherborne. 

He  was  a  younger  son,  and  had  had  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  For  three 
years  his  visits  at  Fenwick  House  had  made 
Annie  Mowbray  look  with  comparative  indif- 
ference upon  home  discomforts,  though  no 
time  was  fixed  for  her  union. 

However,  their  mutual  hopes  were  destined 
to  be  realized  sooner  than  they  expected. 

Captain  Sherborne's  eldest  brother  died 
unmarried,  and  on  him  devolved  the  family 
estate,  with  the  power  of  offering  Annie  a 
happy  home. 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed  at  length,  and 
willingly  would  Lady  Lisle  have  complied  with 
her  friend's  earnest  wish,  that  she  should  be 
present  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  had  not 
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Mrs.  Graham's  invalid  state  of  health  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  leaving  her  alone  at 
Ashton. 

Therefore  the  festivities  at  Fenwick  House 
were  carried  on  without  Annie  having  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  her  earliest  and 
best  friend  to  her  bridegroorn-elect. 

The  nuptials  of  the  aunt  and  niece  were  to 
be  solemnised  the  same  day,  the  colonel  de- 
claring that  one  disturbance  in  the  house 
must  suffice  for  both. 

Bettina's  pride  was  not  a  little  discomposed, 
as  instinct  taught  her  that  all  the  atten- 
tion and  excitement  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  her  change  of  condition, 
and  to  which,  at  any  other  time,  the  whole 
village  would  have  been  alive,  would  of  course 
be  merged  in  the  superior  eclat  attached  to 
her  niece's  marriage  with  Captain  Sherborne. 

But,  however,  she  had  gained  her  end,  and 
she  descended  the  paternal  staircase  for  the 
last  time  as  Miss  Bettina  Harrison,  with  a 
more  majestic  mien  of  increased  confidence, 
though  scarcely  with  a  lighter  heart,  than  did 
her  more  youthful  niece. 
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The  really  good-hearted  Margaret  rejoiced 
in  the  double  prospect  of  happiness  which 
was  apparently  in  store  for  both  sister  and 
niece,  though  she  felt  herself  privileged  to 
launch  forth  a  few  sarcastic  observations  on 
Bettina's  mode  of  settling  scientific  difficulties 
between  herself  and  her  rival  practitioner. 

The  wedding-day  was  of  course  a  gala  day 
for  all  Margaret's  school  children.  A  goodly 
array,  in  a  uniform  of  white  spencers  and 
blue  ribbons,  lined  the  approach  to  church. 
But  the  signal  for  Margaret's  triumph  was 
the  return  of  the  bridal  quartette,  after  the 
ceremony  was  concluded.  Happiness  is  pro- 
verbially good-natured,  and  Margaret  had 
prevailed  upon  the  newly- elected  members  of 
the  Harrison  family  to  permit  a  nuptial  hymn 
to  be  sung  by  her  2^'oUgces,  before  the  re- 
spective chariot- and-four  and  post-chaise-and- 
two  received  the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides. 

And  now,  the  last  note  of  the  chorus  hav- 
ing died  away,  and  silver  being  distributed 
with  open-handed  benevolence  amongst  the 
diminutive  choir,  the  Colonel  hands  his  grand- 
daughter  into   her   carriage,  with  a  hearty 
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blessing  on  her  sweet,  happy  face.  The 
bridegroom  follows,  the  postilions  touch  their 
hats,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne  dis- 
appear among  the  cheers  of  the  multitude. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  one-legged  Major, 
ever  true  to  his  character  for  gallantry,  has 
assisted  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Caustic  into  their  some- 
what humbler  vehicle.  The  Colonel  rather 
gruffly,  though  kindly,  says — 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  happy;  you're  old 
enough  to  know  what  you  are  about,  so  if 
you're  not  it  won't  be  my  fault." 

Margaret,  having  re-established  school  dis- 
cipline, comes  forward  to  wish  her  sister  hap- 
piness, and  walks  at  the  head  of  her  young 
protegees  to  the  village  green,  where  unusual 
sports  are  to  close  in  the  day,  which  was  long 
afterwards  remembered  amongst  the  charity 
school  annals,  while  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Caustic 
dash  through  the  scene  of  their  former  labours, 
with  the  speed  of  physicians  in  the  fullest 
practice. 

The  sun  shone  on  all  alike — on  those  who 
flew  away  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  to 
reach   a  given  point  of  destination,  and  on 
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those  who  remained  at  Fenwick  House,  to 
feel  that  the  departure  of  daughter,  grand- 
daughter, sister,  and  niece,  had  not  contri- 
buted on  the  whole  to  enliven  the  family 
circle. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

"  If  bliss  be  a  frail  and  perishing  flower, 
Born  only  to  decay ; 
Oh !  who,  when  it  blooms  but  a  single  hour, 
Would  fling  its  sweets  away?" 

The  end  of  the  first  matrimonial  year  found 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne  still  travelling 
on  the  continent.  They  were  not  yet  tired  of 
a  honeymoon  existence.  They  were  learning 
geography,  history,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  besides  each  other.  That  was  a  study 
with  which  they,  like  most  of  those  who  ven- 
ture upon  the  ocean  of  life  together,  were 
but  slightly  conversant.  It  was  a  book  they 
had  but  as  it  were  casually  read  :  it  would 
bear  many  perusals — the  index  did  not  al- 
ways point  aright;  and  though  there  were 
large  golden  letters  on  the  outside,  the  inside 
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was  sometimes  written  as  with  unsteady  or 
impulsive  hand. 

In  the  characters  of  each,  good  and  bad 
were  mingled  in  unlooked-for  proportions. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year  of  wedded  life,  were  of  the 
number  of  those  who  learn  conformity  to 
frailty  when  perfection  is  found  to  be  unat- 
tainable—  who,  setting  out  in  married  life 
with  a  surpassing  hope  of  realizing  expecta- 
tions, gradually  descend  from  then  high  posi- 
tion and  bend  to  the  inevitable. 

Not  that  they  had  a  clearer  insight  than 
common  into  life's  certainties,  nor  were  they 
more  than  usually  burdened  with  faults  and 
foibles;  only,  the  bright  roseate  tints  had 
somewhat  faded  away,  and  each  had  discovered 
that  a  certain  portion  of  mutual  forbearance 
was  likely  to  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness.  And  thus,  day  by  day,  their 
mutual  affection  was  secured  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  it  had  been  grounded  upon,  when  untried 
love  brightened  every  charm.  Each  now 
knew  what  to  prize  in  the  other's  character, 
and  made  allowances  for  the  shadows  which 
flitted  occasionally  across  a  surface  of  light. 
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Love  is  the  furnace  in  which  the  fusion  of 
two  hearts  takes  place.  Marriage  is  the  test 
of  amalgamation. 

Annie  had  a  hasty  temper;  but  it  had 
never  been  tried  in  Captain  Sherborne's  pre- 
sence until  one  day,  when  crossing  a  narrow 
bridge  over  a  Swiss  ravine, by  the  carelessness 
of  one  of  the  servants,  all  her  portfolio  of 
sketches  was  blown  into  the  torrent  below, 
and  her  maid  was  threatened  with  dismissal 
for  not  having  properly  secured  them. 

Then  Captain  Sherborne  was  dilatory,  and 
the  carriage  would  sometimes  be  half  an  hour 
at  the  door,  while  the  fine  morning  sunshine 
was  disappearing  before  he  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

Annie  was  very  earnest  in  all  she  under- 
took ;  and  when  her  husband  did  at  length 
obey  her  hasty  summons,  she  was  not  quite 
so  disposed  to  smile  upon  him  at  the  moment 
as  she  was  five  mmutes  afterwards. 

Captain  Sherborne  was  likewise  rather  a 
connoisseur  in  French  dishes,  and  now  and 
then  would  declare  it  to  be  a  total  impossi- 
bility for  him  to  travel  any  longer  on  the  con- 
tinent without  taking  his  own  cook  with  him, 
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in  order  to  provide  against  greasy  German  and 
dirty  Italian  dishes,  thus  destroying  all  his 
wife's  preconceived  ideas  about  his  romance 
and  poetry. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  married  ladies  to 
furnish  their  husbands  with  a  good  dinner 
daily,  whether  they  wear  the  same  dress  and 
the  same  bonnet  for  nearly  a  whole  season  or 
not. 

Annie  did  not  think  it  possible  for  her 
husband  to  prefer  talking  politics  with  a  friend 
he  might  chance  to  meet,  to  reading  aloud 
by  her  side  as  she  sketched  the  "  Castle  of 
Chillon."  Nor  did  he  think  it  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  his  wife's  extreme  affection 
should  make  her  behave  all  but  uncivilly  to 
his  pretty  neighbour  at  the  table  dlwte,  who 
willingly  accepted  his  kind  attentions. 

Some  may  exclaim,  "  Who  could  pay  atten- 
tion to  such  trifles  ?" 

Not  you,  perhaps  !  who,  buried  in  dusty 
parchments,  have  no  eye  or  ear  but  for  a  brief 
or  a  fee ! 

Nor  you  !  who  have  married  a  carriage,  a 
set  of  diamonds,  and  a  name  ! 
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Nor  you  !  who  dream  of  horses  and  hounds 
as  you  fall  fast  asleep  after  a  hard  run,  while 
your  wife  is  flirting  with  "  II  Penseroso." 

Nor  you !  who  set  out  in  life  with  a  bad 
opinion  of  all  human  beings,  and  therefore 
profess  never  to  be  surprised  or  disappointed. 

But  those  who  expect  under  every  circum- 
stance to  be  first  in  thought,  word,  and  deed 
— who  give  that  they  may  receive — who  are 
prepared  to  endure,  without  murmuring,  the 
loss  of  any  worldly  goods,  but  who  cannot 
patiently  take  an  uncalled-for  rebuke — they 
must  look  for  disappointment,  and  submit  to 
the  wounds  that  will  certainly  be  inflicted  on 
their  self-love. 

But  Captain  Sherborne  had  discovered 
that  his  wife's  hastiness  of  temper  was  com- 
patible with  the  affectionate  forgiving  disposi- 
tion of  which  he  had  always  supposed  her 
possessed,  and  while  he  assured  her  that  he 
valued  her  above  any  other  human  being,  she 
wisely  made  a  resolution  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  any  passing  compliment  that  he  might  be 
inclined  to  pay  to  a  pretty  or  plain  neighbour 
at  a  table  d'hote;  and  in  order  that  he  might 
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have  a  good  made  dish  set  before  him  at 
dinner,  she  had  her  own  maid  instructed  in  a 
few  culinary  details.  She  thus  exhibited  both 
ingenuity  and  affection,  and  in  return  Cap- 
tain Sherborne  promised  to  begin  his  toilette 
before  the  mules  came  to  the  door,  whenever 
a  particularly  high  hill  was  to  be  climbed,  or 
waterfall  to  be  sketched. 

Thus,  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  inclination,  he 
made  his  wife  happy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Each  acted  as  an  invisible  locomotive 
on  the  other,  and  so,  with  the  truest  hearts, 
the  most  religious  feelings,  the  most  generous 
purposes,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne  be- 
came daily  more  indispensable  to  each  other's 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Oh  !  breathe  not  a  word  of  our  love, 
Or  say  that  it  ever  has  been ; 
'Twas  a  beautiful  dream  from  above, 
And  has  flown  back  to  heaven  again  !  " 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne  were  jour- 
neying towards  Naples.  One  more  summer 
was  to  be  spent  abroad,  pictures  and  statues 
were  to  be  collected  to  furnish  ancestral  gal- 
leries, and  to  shed  a  foreign  air  over  Annie's 
luxuriously  modern  boudoir.  Captain  Sher- 
borne's taste  for  the  antique  was  to  be 
gratified  by  the  costly  purchase  of  the  sign- 
manual  of  a  Titus,  a  chalk  profile  of  a 
Raphael,  or  an  earthenware  handle  from 
Pompeii;    and    the    following   year    all    the 
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amount  of  vertu  collected  during  the  space  of 
two  years  was  to  be  arranged  and  classified 
in  his  English  home. 

Great  events  are  often  brought  about  by 
small  means,  and  accident  sometimes  leads  to 
great  discoveries. 

Both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne  had  a 
real  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature ; 
and  to  gratify  this  taste,  instead  of  taking  the 
direct  route  from  Geneva  to  Naples,  they  de- 
termined to  visit  some  of  the  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  Apennines,  which  were  in  general 
avoided  by  travellers,  the  accommodation  being 
bad,  and  the  object  often  the  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  the  journey. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  with  a 
hardy  frame  and  enterprising  spirit,  both  the 
travellers  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
journey  they  had  in  prospect. 

At  first  uninteresting,  the  scenery  gradually 
opened  out  into  grandeur  as  they  approached 
the  mountain  district,  till,  at  the  close  of  the 
long  day's  journey  from  Milan,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Apennine  range  appeared  in  bold 
and  long  perspective,  amply  repaying  the 
fatigue  and  discomfort  they  had  undergone  in 
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reaching  Navi.  The  following  day  they  de- 
termined to  devote  to  the  exploring  the  hilly 
region  beyond,  Avhich  would  lead  them  into 
the  heart  of  the  Apennines. 

Covered  with  perpetual  snows,  the  moun- 
tain summits  which  towered  above  them,  and 
still  at  an  unapproachable  distance,  presented 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  valleys  they  were 
leaving  behind  them,  over  whose  green  mea- 
dows, sheltered  from  the  blast,  the  spring  was 
smiling  in  early  beauty. 

Huge  masses  of  rock  rose  before  the  travel- 
lers, now  clothed  with  pines,  now  with  the 
small,  bright,  many-coloured  blossoms  of  the 
wild  flowers,  while  the  rays  of  the  golden 
sunset  shone  here  and  there  upon  the  simple 
habitations  of  the  hardy  race  of  beings  who 
peopled  the  wild  district. 

The  Sherbornes  were  travelling  in  a  light 
carriage,  and,  placing  the  servants  inside, 
they  had  reserved  for  themselves  the  privi- 
lege of  freely  overlooking  the  surrounding 
country.  The  twilight  was  fast  approaching, 
broad  deep  shadows  were  extending  across 
the  narrow  defile  over  which  they  were  wind- 
ing, heightening  the  value  of  the  last  rosy 
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reflection  of  dying  day  upon  rock,  stem,  and 
mountain  torrent. 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  reach  Fernova 
to-day,  Monsignor,"  said  the  vetturino,  sud- 
denly stopping  and  turning  round,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  orders,  "  but,  if  it  please  you,  there  is 
an  albergo  at  the  foot  of  the  next  hill. 
Would  Monsignor  wish  to  lodge  thereto-night? 
They  say  there  is  grander  accommodation 
there  than  is  to  be  met  with  for  miles  round." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  Captain  Sherborne; 
"  not  that  I  expect  much  from  this  boasted 
accommodation  in  these  wilds  ;  but,  however, 
we  are  ready  for  an  adventure — are  we  not, 
Annie?"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and,  if 
you  are  as  hungry  as  I  am,  you  would  be 
glad  to  eat  a  wild  mountaineer.  So  forward! 
forward !  " 

Annie  laughed,  and  directed  her  husband  s 
attention  to  a  white  building  in  the  distance, 
which  proved  to  be  the  albergo  the  man  had 
described.  The  descent  was  long  but  gradual, 
and  night  had  fairly  set  in  ere  the  travellers 
reached  the  desired  habitation. 

The  air  was  chilly,  and  the  prospect  of  com- 
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fort  would  have  rejoiced  their  English  hearts 
could  they  have  indulged  in  it.  As  it  was,  the 
old  monastery,  which  presented  an  interesting 
study  for  pencil  and  research,  having  been 
converted  into  an  "  osteria,"  did  not  permit 
the  realization  of  any  hopes  of  a  pleasant 
reception.  Its  tumble- down  walls  and  ruined 
arches  gave  it  a  character  of  desolation,  sug- 
gesting ideas  of  robbers  and  bandits,  who  had 
once  reigned  over  the  wild  Apennine  region 
in  question  with  unlimited  sway. 

The  vetturino,  who  seemed  well  acquainted, 
however,  with  the  locality,  sharply  turning  an 
angle  of  the  building  which  had  formerly 
been  the  cloisters,  brought  the  carriage  round 
to  what  appeared  a  more  habitable  part,  and 
instantly  the  unexpected  arrival  seemed  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  life  within  the  old  gray 
walls. 

Dogs  barked,  asses  brayed,  cocks  crowed, 
and  the  horses  were  in  a  trice  taken  off  the 
carriage  by  half-a-dozen  wild-looking  moun- 
taineers, who  seemed  all  of  equal  age,  rank, 
and  good  looks.  Two  or  three  of  them  were 
in  hunting  costume,  to  judge  by  their  leather 
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buskins  and  the  large  pouches,  containing 
dead  game,  which  hung  by  their  side;  the 
rest,  with  their  flowing  hair,  high-peaked  hat, 
deep  blue  pantaloons,  open  shirt,  brown 
jacket,  and  bright-coloured  waistcoat,  evidently 
belonged  to  the  race  of  Italian  peasants 
peculiar  to  the  mountains,  while  their  em- 
phatic gestures  and  loud,  eager  voices  beto- 
kened the  freedom  of  their  lives  and  employ- 
ments. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne  alighted  from 
their  elevated  seat,  not  sorry  to  leave  to  the 
servants  the  task  of  replying  to  the  various 
interrogatories  and  suppositions  which  poured 
in  on  every  side. 

A  girl,  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the 
lower  order  of  Neapolitans,  with  a  bronzed 
complexion,  and  owning  only  the  beauty  of 
animation,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  in  a 
kind  and  cordial,  though  perfectly  uncon- 
strained manner,  invited  them  into  the 
albergo.  Leading  the  way  through  a  suite  of 
cold  and  comfortless-looking  rooms,  serving 
for  granary  and  other  farm  purposes,  she 
ushered  them  into  a  large  and  scantily  fur- 
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nished  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  but  to 
which  immense  piles  of  wood  blazing  in  an 
open  grate  gave  a  cheerful  and  almost  habit- 
able appearance. 

Retreating  hastily,  the  girl  was  not  long  in 
returning  with  preparations  for  such  a  repast 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  lay  before  the 
strangers  who  sought  food  and  shelter  at  this 
half  farm-house,  half  inn,  but  complete 
abode  of  lawlessness  and  freedom. 

Captain  Sherborne  would  not  perhaps  have 
relished  the  cold  buffalo  and  the  remains  of  a 
very  fat  piece  of  pork,  with  a  second  course 
of  curds  and  maize  bread,  sweetened  with 
black  honey,  had  not  the  best  of  all  sauces 
paved  their  way  into  his  good  graces. 

Annie  really  clung  nervously  to  her 
husband. 

The  scene  was  strange.  The  room,  with  its 
stone  floor,  looked  more  like  a  dungeon  than  a 
dining-room,  and  the  noisy  clamour  of  many 
voices  outside,  now  laughing,  now  swearing, 
now  singing  snatches  of  songs,  now  speaking 
in  angry  tones  to  various  impatient  quadru- 
peds, or  crying  children,  fdled  her  with   an 
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unusual  feeling  of  fear.  She  was  congratu- 
lating herself  and  her  husband  on  the  pro- 
spect of  pursuing  their  journey  on  the  morrow, 
when,  in  the  same  style  of  dress  as  that  worn 
by  the  peasants  of  the  country,  but  of  far 
superior  materials,  his  dark  eyes  and  hand- 
some features  shining  out  from  under  the 
brim  of  his  feathered  hat,  the  Count  Mattolino 
Piccolino — the  Count,  the  gayest  of  the 
Brighton  gay,  the  recherche  of  the  Brighton 
exquisites,  the  polite,  the  devoted,  the 
musical,  the  mistrusted  Count — made  his 
appearance. 

Bowing  with  his  own  peculiar  grace,  look- 
ing even  more  perfectly  at  home  in  his 
mountaineer's  dress  than  he  did  habited  as  a 
man  of  fashion  and  an  Englishman,  and 
apologizing  for  his  intrusion,  he  approached 
with  words  of  the  most  courteous  welcome. 

At  first,  both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne 
stared  in  speechless  surprise.  At  length  the 
exclamation — 

"  You  !  [M.  de  Mattolino  !  Is  it  really  you?" 
burst  at  the  same  moment  from  the  lips  of 
both  husband  and  wife. 
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"  I  am  no  less  a  personage,  fair  Signora," 
replied  the  Count,  bowing  low  at  the  same 
time  to  Mrs.  Sherborne,  while  he  eyed  her 
husband  with  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

A  somewhat  scornful  and  sarcastic  smile 
stole  over  his  countenance,  as,  drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  his  finely  formed 
limbs  and  athletic  figure  contrasted  advan- 
tageously with  the  more  slender  and  un- 
assuming person  of  the  Englishman  who  was 
for  the  time  his  guest,  he  continued — 

"  What  happy,  thrice  happy  chance  has  led 
you  into  these  unfrequented  wilds  ?  If  I  had 
been  permitted  the  honour  of  knowing  of  your 
arrival,  a  more  worthy  reception  should  have 
awaited  you.     Here  I  am  lord  and  master." 

"  Indeed,  Signor  !  are  you  at  home  amongst 
these  strange  scenes,  or  do  our  eyes  deceive 
us?"  exclaimed  Captain  Sherborne,  as  certain 
unpleasant  suspicions  which  had  once 
entered  his  mind  during  his  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Count  at  Brighton  again 
returned  in  full  force.  "  May  it  please  you  to 
explain  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
about  so  unexpected  a  meeting  ?   We  fancied 
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you  naturalized  in  our  country  of  fogs  and 
fortunes." 

*  Ha  ! "  exclaimed  the  Count,  while  a  flash 
of  his  dark  eye  gave  notice  that  the  ground 
trodden  upon  was  volcanic];  hut  instantly 
turning  to  Mrs.  Sherborne,  with  a  bow  of 
mock  courtesy,  he  resumed, — "  The  fan  ones 
of  England  are  a  fortune  in  themselves  :  you 
will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Captain 
Sherborne  !  My  poor  merits  have  not  been 
so  entirely  overlooked  as  they  deserve  to  be ! 
In  short,  with  the  brave  there  is  success. 
You  must  permit  me  erelong  to  introduce 
you  to  the  Contessa." 

"But  these  Apennines!  These  snows! 
This  ruined  monastery !"  and  Mrs.  Sherborne 
glanced  round  the  walls  of  the  apartment. 

The  stone  figures  of  the  saints  which  had 
sought  a  retreat  inthe  four  corners,  gleamed 
out  strangely  and  grotesquely  in  the  broad  red 
light  of  the  pine  wood  fire ;  and  through  the 
half-closed  windows  gusts  of  wind  blew, 
agitating  the  old  tapestry  which  yet  partially 
clothed  the  walls. 

"Yes,  Signora,  we  look  wild — but  not  in- 
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hospitable,  allow  me  to  say:  these  walls  look  as 
if  they  could  indeed  tell  many  a  ghost  tale  to 
•eyes  and  ears  unaccustomed  to  their  aspect, 
and  trained  amongst  the  barriers  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  I  glory  in  the  name  and  the  habits 
of  a  mountaineer :  this  rude  life  suits  my 
taste.  Here  I  am  free  and  in  my  home.  My 
comrades  are  all  without,  brave  men.  who  out- 
rage no  laws,  for  they  own  no  dominion,  and 
live  by  their  own  industry  and  prowess.  I 
welcome  you  to  my  ancestral  hall,  Signora 
mia,"  continued  the  Count,  as  he  lowered  his 
voice,  and  bent  a  softened  gaze  upon  her, 
upon  his  former  favourite,  whom  he  now 
seemed  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  astonish- 
ing, as  formerly  in  captivating.  "  Do  not  fear. 
From  father  to  son,  these  walls  have  been 
inhabited  by  Mattolinos,  and  here  did  the 
sound  of  my  guitar  first  echo  through  the 
summer  air." 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherborne  listened  to 
the  Count's  recital  with  a  somewhat  incredu- 
lous look,  while  their  host  again  resumed — 

"  This  albergo  is  mine,  but  I  am  guest  as 
well  as  master.     I  came  here  for  a  few  weeks' 
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hunting,  but  with  the  Contessa  I  pursue  my 
way,  as  the  season  advances,  and  exchange 
the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  liberty  for  those  of 
a  life  of  scientific,  literary,  and  social  pur- 
suits. We  go  to  Venice.  We  must  not  live 
for  ourselves — our  duties  are  varied  in  this 
world,  both  by  station  and  circumstance." 

Annie's  old  mistrust  of  the  Count  returned 
with  increased  force,  but  she  could  not  deny 
him  the  versatility  of  genius  which  marks 
inherent  cleverness ;  and  as  she  became 
more  familiarised  with  the  strange  scenes 
surrounding  her  amusement  took  the  place 
of  fear. 

The  Count,  or  the  host  as  he  might  be  more 
aptly  termed,  formed  at  Captain  Sherborne's 
request  a  third  at  the  small  round  table,  on 
which  a  bottle  or  two  of  good  wine,  and  some 
dried  fruits,  had  replaced  the  more  substantial 
fare  with  which  the  repast  had  commenced ; 
and  having  eloquently  descanted  on  the  charms 
of  a  life  of  freedom,  he  rose  and  invited  his 
companions  to  follow  him  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Contessa. 

Annie  refused  his  proffered  arm,  preferring 
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her  husband's  protection,  and,  while  a  peculiar 
smile  rested  upon  the  Count's  features,  he  led 
the  way  through  various  corridors,  vaulted 
apartments,  up  and  down  several  small  stair- 
cases, into  what  appeared  a  far  more  modern 
and  habitable  suite  of  rooms,  all  nevertheless 
void  of  furniture. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  the  journey, 
for  such  it  might  almost  be  called,  he  at  last 
stopped  before  a  door,  exclaiming  as  he  en- 
tered, in  the  tone  of  a  master — 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse  !  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  solicit  an  introduction  for  some  friends 
of  mine,  once,  I  think,  known  to  you  in  beauti- 
ful England — at  Brighton — Captain  and  Mrs. 
Sherborne." 

As  he  threw  open  the  door,  silently  inviting 
his  companions  to  enter — was  it  a  dream,  or 
did  Annie  really  behold,  seated  on  a  high- 
backed  chair,  without  cushions,  without  sup- 
port, with  no  evidence  around  of  luxury  or 
comfort,  or  even  the  common  necessaries  of 
civilized  life,  with  a  faded  shawl  wrapped 
round  her  black  silk  dress,  her  feet  upon  the 
bar  of  the  open  grate,  with  a  dirt}'  French 
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novel  in  her  hand — was  it  indeed  Lady 
Woodash  ^transformed  into  the  Contessa  Mat- 
tolino  ? 

Mrs.  Sherborne  gave  a  scream  of  surprise, 
which  made  the  Contessa  turn  round.  The 
book  fell  from  her  hand. 

She  started ;  but  without  further  noticing 
her  visitors,  cast  a  withering  look  of  scorn 
and  rage  upon  the  handsome  form  of  the 
immovable  Count,  as  he  watched  with  a 
curious  eye  the  scene  of  meeting  and  mutual 
discovery. 

"  Horror!  Infamous  man  !"  cried  the  Con- 
tessa, "  why  have  you  thus  dared  to  insult 
me  ?  why  have  you  not  left  me  in  the  oblivion 
I  seek  ?  why  have  you  brought  these  here  to 
be  witnesses  of  my  wretchedness,  and  of  your 
perfidious,  unprincipled  conduct?  You  are 
more  than  ever  hateful  to  me  ! " 

She  turned  away  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
passionate  tears,  while  she  impatiently  mo- 
tioned to  the  astonished  husband  and  wife 
to  leave  her. 

But  the  Count  prevented  their  exit,  placiug 
himself  before   the  door,  while  he  laughed 
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outright  at  Mrs.  Sherborne's  alarm,  and  the 
Contessa's  indignant  sally. 

"  La  Contessa  is  free  !  I  exercise  no  con- 
trol over  her  movements,  even  though  she  be 
my  lawful  wife — though  once  she  consented  to 
follow  my  fortunes  !  " 

"  I  beg,  Signor,  that  you  will  allow  me  and 
Mrs.  Sherborne  to  leave  this  room ;  our  pre- 
sence is  evidently  distasteful  to  its  mistress, 
and  I  am  resolved  to  intrude  no  further,"'  ex- 
claimed Captain  Sherborne,  with  an  air  of 
authority,  which  nevertheless  failed  to  move 
the  Count. 

But  now  the  mood  of  Annie's  former  fickle 
friend  seemed  changed,  as,  darting  forward 
and  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  she  wept 
in  uncontrollable  grief.  Annie  was  moved 
with  both  pity  and  indignation. 

"  He  has  deceived  me,  vain  fool  that  I 
was  !  And  now — now  it  is  all  too  late.  I 
am  indeed  his  wife  !  Poor  Sir  Harvey  !  Oh 
that  I  should  have  come  to  this!"  and  the 
wretched  Contessa  cast  a  glance  of  horror 
around  the  miserably  furnished  apartment. 

Annie  was   silent.     Willingly    would    she 
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have  soothed  the  grief  of  the  miserable 
woman  before  her,  but  no  words  came  to  her 
assistance.  Sad  contrast  as  her  present  con- 
dition was  to  the  pastr  it  seemed  but  a  due 
punishment  for  former  folly. 

"  He  is  only  a  miserable  adventurer,"  again 
urged  the  Contessa,  "  His  fine  speeches  and 
his  Italian  graces  and  compliments  were  all 
worth  nothing — less  than  nothing,  for  they 
have  made  me  miserable  for  life.  I  who  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  luxury,  to  be  doomed  to 
such  a  dungeon,  and  with  such  companions — 
his  free  companions,  as  he  calls  them ! — 
bandits  1  robbers — fit  associates  indeed  for 
one  who  has,  by  his  villanous  deceit,  robbed 
me  of  my  fortune  and  even  of  my  good 
name ! " 

The  Count  seemed  perfectly  callous  to  all 
these  reproaches,  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  now  and  then  glancing  at  his  en- 
raged wife,  or  throwing  on  an  additional  log 
of  wood,  and  then  rubbing  his  hands  with  an 
air  of  suppressed  glee. 

"He  has  all — all — everything  :  by  law  he 
has  it,  and  I  am  only  a  dependant  upon  him. 
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I  used  not  to  value  gold  itself.  I  am  actually 
obliged  to  sue  to  him  for  my  own  !  " 

"Pardon  me,  SignoraContessa,"  interrupted 
her  husband,  "it  is  yours  no  longer ;  you 
gave  me  all  freely.  Why  should  I  refuse  your 
valued  gift?" 

"  Mean  wretch  !  "  muttered  the  Contessa, 
while  she  still  clung  convulsively  to  Annie's 
protection. 

Annie  shuddered,  and  cast  in  her  turn  an 
imploring  look  at  her  husband,  but  he,  while 
he  gazed  rather  sternly  at  the  scene  before 
him,  seemed  determined  not  to  interfere 
where  interference  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless. 

"  He  inveigled  me  to  take  a  miserable, 
wicked  step — to  fly  with  him,  and  from  one 
who  had  always  been  indulgent  and  kind; 
and  oh  !  Annie,  I  never  saw  him  again.  He 
had  long  been  weak  and  ailing;  I  left  him,  and 
he  died  without  my  seeking  his  forgiveness ; 
and  then  to  retreat  was  impossible !  I  be- 
came his  wife.  I  fancied  I  loved  him,  as  now 
I  loathe  and  detest  him." 

She    spoke  in  low,   hurried  accents,  and 
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Annie  felt  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  tale  of 
ruin  and  misery  which  her  few  words  con- 
veyed. All  was  indeed  irretrievable  ;  she  had 
surrendered  herself,  a  victim  to  weakness,  to 
the  Italian's  base,  wicked  flattery.  She  must 
endure  the  terrible  retribution  that  was  in 
store  for  her. 

"  Yes,  he  has  brought  me  here  !  "  again 
broke  forth  the  outraged  woman  ;  "  but  I  will 
not  remain  in  this  horrible  dungeon.  I  will 
be  revenged."  Her  eyes  glared  with  a  fixed 
hatred  upon  the  man  whose  name  she  indeed 
but  too  surely  bore. 

"Very  good  stage  effect,  Signora  mia! 
povera  mia !  bella  mia  !  "  replied  the  Count, 
mockingly,  but  still  totally  unmoved  by  anger. 
"  You  shall  act  the  part  of  a  prima  donna  on 
the  Venetian  stage.  It  will  suit  you  admir- 
ably. I  will  write  the  opera  for  the  occasion. 
You  shall  play  the  part  of  an  ill-used  wife. 
Yes,  to  Venice  we  will  go.  I  am  not  indeed 
the  mean  wretch  you  take  me  for,  cara  mia ! 
I  glory  in  the  possession  you  have  bestowed 
on  my  unworthy  self,  of  talents  as  rare  as 
they  are  well  appreciated.     I  am  not  going 
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to  imniure  you  within  these  stone  walls.  We 
will  go  to  Venice  and  share  a  splendid 
palazzo.  You  have  a  right  to  it,  I  acknow- 
ledge, though  you  so  unconditionally  bestowed 
on  me  your  valued  gifts  of  fortune.  Can  I 
ever  he  sufficiently  grateful  ?  "' 

"  He  is  a  vile  mendicant,  assuming  a  posi- 
tion, aud  even  a  name,  I  believe,  to  which  he 
had  no  right.  Surrounded  by  a  horde  of 
Italian  savages,  with  no  society  but  my  own 
maid,  with  no  comforts,  condemned  to  un- 
palatable, disgusting  food,  I  have  been  for 
the  last  four  months  shut  up  amongst  these 
snows.  But  here  it  shall  not  end!"  Could 
Lady  Lisle  have  beheld  this  victim  of  weak- 
ness, this  dupe  of  courteous  manners,  and 
fascinating  accomplishments,  in  the  midst  of 
her  real  despair,  when  the  veil  was  withdrawn 
from  her  eyes,  she  would  have  blessed  the 
foresight,  insensibility,  or  prudence  which  had 
preserved  her  from  a  deep-laid  snare,  destined 
to  secure  her  fortune,  apart  from  any  other 
consideration  ! 

That  the  so-called  Count  was  a  knave  !  a 
rogue  !  trickified,  clever,  heartless,  was  but 
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too  clear  to  the  Sherbornes,  unwilling,  yet 
spell- bo  unci,  spectators  as  they  were,  while 
the  unhappy  Contessa  was  pouring  forth  her 
indignation  and  hatred. 

In  any  way  to  remonstrate  with  one  who 
was  completely  his  own  master,  and  who  had 
gained  a  right  over  the  person  and  property 
of  the  credulous  woman  he  had  made  his 
wife,  they  both  felt  would  be  useless.  Captain 
Sherborne  was  a  man  of  unswerving  recti- 
tude, though  somewhat  stern  demeanour;  and 
though  his  naturally  kind  heart  led  him  to 
pity  sincerely  the  state  of  the  Contessa,  he 
could  not  but  feel  with  some  severity  towards 
one  who  had  outraged  both  propriety  and 
common  sense. 

As  Madame  Mattolino  finished  speaking, 
and  threw  herself  down,  in  uncontrolled  emo- 
tion, in  an  old  three-cornered  arm-chair  that 
stood  against  the  wall,  he  thus  addressed  her 
for  the  first  and  last  time — 

"  Madame,  you  must  bow  to  the  fate  you 
have  brought  upon  yourself,  or  you  will  by 
vain  reproaches  provoke  worse  miseries  than 
those  you  have  now  to  endure.     I  am  sorry 
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to  have  been  with  ray  wife  a  witness  of  a 
scene  I  should  wish  blotted  from  memory.  I 
pass  no  censure  on  the  character  of  M.  Mat- 
tolino,  nor  do  I  take  up  arms  in  his  defence. 
Everything  that  can  be  said  speaks  for  itself. 
You  are  his  lawful  wife,  and  submission  to 
his  will  will  best  secure  your  happiness,  unless 
indeed  you  can  rule  despotically.  But  as 
you  sowed,  allow  me  to  say,  so  you  must  reap ; 
and  so  must  all  those  who  mistake  vice  for 
virtue — honour  for  disgrace." 

Pointedly  addressing  these  last  words  to 
the  Count,  who  with  perfect  composure  was 
humming  the  air  of  a  favourite  hunting  song, 
with  a  profound  bow  to  the  unfortunate  mis- 
tress of  the  gloomy  apartment,  and  leading 
away  his  wife,  he  left  the  room. 

Annie  felt  seriously  grieved  for  the  former 
Lady  Woo  dash. 

The  whole  scene  seemed  like  a  dream.  She 
had  heard  accidentally  of  Sir  Harvey's  death, 
but  the  tragic  conclusion  of  frivolity  and  sen- 
timent had  not  hitherto  reached  her  in  the 
wandering  life  she  had  led  upon  the  continent. 

To  smooth  differences  would  have  been  im- 
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possible,  when  the  first  principles  of  integrity 
were  so  completely  wanting  on  both  sides,  and 
Captain  Sherborne  positively  refused  his  wife's 
request  that  she  might  on  the  morrow  pay  a 
parting  visit  to  the  Contessa. 

"  The  Count  has  her  fortune,"  he  urged, 
when  he  and  Annie  had  returned  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  dungeon  apartment ;  "  but  I 
doubt  if  she  will  not  lead  him  such  a  life  as 
will  almost  make  him  regret  the  shackles  he 
has  cast  around  him." 

"  No,  he  is  obdurate,  hard-hearted,  and  in- 
different to  any  evil,  so  that  his  base  ends  are 
served." 

"  She  is  fickle  and  violent ;  perhaps  his 
want  of  feeling  may  save  him  some  annoy- 
ance, as  you  imply,  Annie." 

"  Madame  Mattolino  is  kind  and  generous 
at  times,"  and  Annie's  thoughts  reverted  to 
several  instances  of  extravagance  which  she 
remembered  seeing  her  commit  during  their 
Brighton  acquaintanceship. 

Annie  remained  for  some  minutes  in  deep 
thought,  while  her  husband  left  her  to  recon- 
noitre the  accommodation  for  the  night,  and. 
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to  make  preparations  for  an  early  start  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  life  that  Annie  had  led  at  Brighton, 
while  she  was  Lady  Woodash's  guest,  had 
certainly  given  her  a  deep  insight  into  her 
character.  The  caprice,  the  jealousy  that 
then  marked  it,  how  fearfully  events  had  car- 
ried out !  and  how  thankful  did  she  feel  that 
she  was  not  under  the  influence  of  such  pas- 
sions. The  concluding  scene  of  the  Count's 
visit  to  Ashton  had  been  communicated  to 
Mrs.  Sherborne,  and  subsequently  more  de- 
tails reached  her  relative  to  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Woo  dash. 

On  leaving  Ashton,  the  Count  had  returned 
to  Brighton,  as  has  been  stated. 

His  finances  were  then  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  to  renew  them  by  some  masterly  stroke 
was,  he  felt,  an  imperative  duty.  Gambling 
had  failed :  it  had  quite  ruined  him.  Love 
had  failed  :  he  had  staked  more  than  he  was 
conscious -of  possessing  in  that  game. 

Lady  Woodash's  susceptibility  was  his  re- 
source :  that  was  entirely  under  his  own  guid- 
ance. 
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Sir  Harvey  was  in  very  declining  health. 
Should  he  wait  ?  No  ;  he  must  have  money 
on  the  spot. 

Lady  Woodash  had  splendid  diamonds. 
There  was  nothing  she  would  not  give  him ! 

He  laid  his  case  before  her,  apparently  in- 
nocently and  in  confidence.  The  diamonds 
should  be  pawned — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean ! 
He  must  sell  them  secretly ;  and  to  make 
assurance  of  her  large  fortune  doubly  sure, 
he  must  persuade  her  to  fly  with  him  ! 

Should  Sir  Harvey  die — by  marrying  her 
without  settlements,  all  would  be  his  ! 

Should  he  not  die !  No ;  he  could  not 
look  such  a  contingency  in  the  face. 

He  made  his  shameful  propositions — hat- 
ing the  victim,  yet  gloating  over  the  prospect 
of  her  possessions  ! 

She  fancied  him,  as  he  professed  to  be, 
blinded  by  love.  She  judged  of  him  by  herself. 

She  at  first  hesitated — yielded,  refused — 
entreated  delay.  The  feeble  spark  of  virtue 
flickered,  then  became  extinct !  Again  she 
yielded;  and  fled  to  seal  her  disgrace  and 
her  future  misery. 
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The  Count  was  all  tenderness  and  fascina- 
tion during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Harvey  Woodash. 

His  death  released  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  Italian's  intrigue  from  her  marriage 
vow,  and  a  small  country  church  in  Normandy 
witnessed  her  speedy  union  with  her  beloved 
Count. 

The  certificate  was  signed — Lady  Woodash 
became  the  Countess  Mattolino,  the  momen- 
tarily happy  Countess ! 

Long  years  did  not  wipe  out  her  guilt  nor 
her  miseries ! 

To  her  friend  Lady  Lisle,  Annie  Sherborne 
wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the  Apennine  ad- 
venture. The  vision  of  the  luxurious,  selfish 
Lady  Woodash,  transformed  into  the  Contessa 
Mattolino,  as  she  sat,  in  neglected  dress  and 
comfortless  apartment,  amongst  the  rocky 
Apennines,  often  returned  to  Annie's  recol- 
lection. What  were  all  their  wild  beauties 
to  the  heart  consumed  by  anger  and  hatred? 
What  could  be  the  future  destiny  of  so  mis- 
guided and  miserable  a  woman  ? 

Alas !  that  the  origin  of  sin  is  often  in  the 
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misuse  of  talents — of  feelings — allowable  in 
themselves,  even  amiable  ! 

If  the  power  of  music  had  not  charmed  and 
excited  the  fancy — if  a  natural  wish  of  pleas- 
ing had  not  been  fostered  by  vanity  into  a  love 
of  admiration — the  Count  had  not  been  at- 
tracted to  the  unhappy  wife  of  Sir  Harvey 
Woodash,  nor  would  every  tie  of  honour  have 
been  broken  in  the  sequel. 

Did  the  Contessa  care  to  enrapture  by  her 
magic  strains  the  man  she  learnt  to  hate 
when  she  learnt  to  despise  him  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


■"  Life  is  before  you ;  and  while  now  ye  stand, 
Eager  to  spring  upon  the  promised  land, 
Fair  smiles  the  way,  where  yet  your  feet  have  trod 
But  few  light  steps  upon  a  flowery  sod ; 
Round  you  are  youth's  green  bowers,  and  to  your  eyes 
Th'  horizon's  line  joins  earth  with  the  bright  skies; 
Daring  and  triumph,  pleasure,  fame,  and  joy, 
Friendship  unwavering,  love  without  alloy, 
Brave  thoughts  of  noble  deeds  and  glory  won, ' 
Like  angels,  beckon  you  to  venture  on  ; 
And  if  o'er  the  bright  scene  some  shadows  rise, 
Far  off  they  seem,  at  hand  the  sunshine  lies. 
The  distant  clouds,  which  of  you  pause  to  fear  ? 
Shall  not  a  brightness  gild  them  when  more  near  ?" 

F.  Butler. 


To  the  very  young  and  happy,  life  appears 
an  unmixed  good — particularly  to  those  who, 
as  Alice  Lisle  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  had  seen 
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naught  but  the  sunny  side  of  existence ;  whose 
home  was  redolent  with  the  atmosphere  of 
affection  and  kindness,  and  whose  very  hours 
of  sadness  had  but  acted  as  a  foil  to  years  of 
happiness. 

Her  mother  she  idolized  as  a  being  who, 
since  she  could  remember  anything,  had  lived 
but  for  her;  who  had  bestowed  upon  her 
time,  talent,  energy,  love. 

An  indissoluble  tie  united  this  mother  and 
daughter.  But  in  Alice's  heart,  another 
interest,  no  less  absorbing,  though  of  a 
different  nature,  grew  side  by  side  with  filial 
affection,  harmonizing  with  it,  even  strength- 
ening its  links. 

What  would  Ash  ton,  dear  Ashton,  be  to 
her,  she  asked  her  mother  and  herself,  in  her 
youthful  simplicity,  if  during  some  weeks  in 
each  returning  season  its  pleasures  were  not 
shared  with  Ormond  Greville  ?  With  the  view 
of  welcoming  his  each  successive  return  from 
Eton,  of  surprising  him  with  her  progress  in 
some  new  pursuit,  and  giving  an  additional 
charm  to  the  only  too  quickly  flying  holidays, 
all  Alice's  energies  were  aroused. 
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Her  amiability  and  quickness  of  compre- 
hension, her  natural  taste  for  all  those  refined 
pursuits  in  which  her  mother  loved  to  see  her 
occupied,  made  the  hours  of  instruction  both 
profitable  and  happy.  As  Lady  Lisle  gazed 
upon  her  darling,  the  sole  companion  of  years 
past,  and  saw  in  her  daily  developing  charms 
of  mind  and  feeling,  the  fruits  of  her  care  and 
self-devotion,  as  each  day  seemed  to  add 
something  to  the  graces  of  her  person,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  happiness  floated  around  her, 
she  was  conscious  that  but  few  trials  could 
be  in  store  for  her  which  her  child  could  not 
soothe. 

Time  had  passed  over  sorrows,  which  time 
only  could  lighten,  a  healing  hand;  and  now 
there  were  moments  when  the  memory  of  one 
both  loved  and  revered  formed  a  hallowed 
subject  of  converse  between  mother  and 
daughter. 

To  listen  to  the  description  of  the  father, 
whose  image  had  not  impressed  itself  upon 
her  tender  years,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
realize  him  to  her  mind's  eye,  and  to  identify 
him  in  his  virtues  and  perfections  of  mind 
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and  person  with  Ormond,  her  companion  and 
more  than  brother,  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected -from  one  so  unsophisticated,  and  so 
easily  impressed,  as  Alice  Lisle. 

A  ready  sympathy  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  this  child  of  love  and  unwearied  care; 
a  sympathy  which,  while  she  listened  to  some 
tale  of  woe,  or  entered  into  another's  happi- 
ness, caused  her  to  lose  sight  for  the  moment 
of  any  individual  feeling.  So  keen  an 
absorption  often  obliged  her  mother  to  recall 
her  to  actual  life,  and  lay  before  her  the 
necessity  of  patience  and  quiet  endurance  of 
the  appointed  lot. 

But  it  was  this  very  quickness  of  feeling 
which  caused  so  delightful  a  bond  of  union 
between  Alice  and  all  connected  with  her. 

If  her  tears  flowed  when  her  mother  dwelt 
upon  her  early  bereavement,  smiles  instantly 
chased  them  away  when  Ormond  was  at  her 
side,  calling  upon  her  to  listen  to  some 
Etonian  anecdote  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal hero. 

If  any  of  the  surrounding  poor  were  in 
sickness  or  trouble,  Alice  s  whole  mind  was 
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for  the  time  bent  upon  relieving  them,  and 
while  engrossed  in  music  or  drawing,  it 
equally  seemed  as  if  no  thought  or  wish  could 
intrude  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  present 
moment. 

From  such  susceptibility  of  feeling,  Lady 
Lisle  augured  a  future,  across  which  dark 
shades  and  bright  lights  would  be  thrown. 
To  give  stability  to  her  daughter's  mind  was 
therefore  her  greatest  endeavour,  in  order 
that  her  character  might  be  such  as  to  enable 
her  to  stand  the  opposition  she  might  expect 
to  meet  in  her  passage  through  life. 

Equally  discerning  and  lenient  in  judging, 
hasty,  yet  forgiving,  with  a  total  forge tfulness 
of  self,  there  shone  around  Alice,  young  as 
she  was,  a  halo  which  marked  her  out  for 
the  affection,  consideration,  and  in  some 
degree  even  the  deference  of  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded. 

She  was  a  great  heiress.  Her  mother, 
while  she  felt  her  capability,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  educating  her 
daughter  for  the  position  she  was  one  day  to 
occupy  in  the  world.     Once  immersed  in  that 
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world  of  fair  promise,  and  often  slack  fulfil- 
ment, she  knew  how  smiles,  flatteries,  and 
caresses  would  abound,  how  self-interest 
would  lurk  under  the  disguise  of  admiration 
and  affection. 

She  knew  how  many  difficulties  surround 
those  who  sail  down  life's  gay,  bright  stream  ! 

Alice,  as  the  heiress  of  Ashton,  would,  she 
knew,  be  sought  for  by  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
by  those  whom  necessity  compels  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  offering  a  bankrupt  title,  and 
accepting  a  plentiful  dower. 

The  growing  beauty  of  mind  and  person  in 
Alice  bade  fair  to  grace  a  coronet ;  how  much 
more  so  when  her  wealth  would  be  propor- 
tionally great  ! 

But  Lady  Lisle  was  no  manoeuvring  mo- 
ther, losing  sight,  as  had  happened  in  the 
case  of  her  friend  Mary  Graham,  of  all  but 
worldly  position.  "  Happiness,"  she1  knew, 
"  is  not  inherited  by  the  rich  alone,"  nor  by 
the  titled,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  really  noble 
in  heart  and  deed.  She  never  wished  to  seek 
for  her  daughter  a  grand  alliance.  She  knew 
also,  that  all  her  young  affections  were  centred 
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in  Ormond,  her  childhood's  companion,  and 
that  every  epoch  in  her  short  life  was  dated 
from  the  meetings  and  partings  between  them. 
Beholding  in  him,  as  she  herself  did,  a  gradu- 
ally developing  and  increasing  amount  of  the 
manly  fascinations  that  rarely  fail  to  captivate 
a  pure  and  feminine  being  like  her  child,  she 
felt  that,  in  all  probability,  but  one  result 
would  follow  their  early  acquaintance.  She 
looked  upon  Ormond  as  her  future  son,  as  he 
had  been  indeed  accustomed  to  style  himself 
in  his  childlike  affection  for  herself. 

Ormond  had  many  faults ;  but  they  were 
precisely  of  that  nature  that  with  them  and 
notwithstanding  them,  he  was  a  thousand 
times  more  winning  than  would  have  been 
many  a  character  of  fewer  foibles,  and,  conse- 
quently, superior  excellence. 

Generous,  passionate,  and  sensitive,  he  re- 
tained the  possession  of  all  those  childish 
imperfections  over  which  a  life-long  combat 
fails  in  gaining  a  complete  victory. 

Often,  in  his  favourite  amusements  of 
hunting  and  shooting,  in  his  eagerness,  his 
irritability,  his  contrition,  he  would  manifest 
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so  completely  the  dispositions  of  early  years, 
that  Lady  Lisle  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling 
when  she  saw  before  her  the  handsome,  dark, 
well-grown  youth  of  eighteen,  who  was  still 
as  easily  swayed  by  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment as  was  the  laughing,  curly,  rosy  boy,  who 
first  sought  a  home  at  Ashton  Park. 

Tender  and  affectionate,  frank  as  open  day, 
with  words  and  looks  of  gratitude  meeting 
every  suggestion  that  fell  from  her  lips,  Lady 
Lisle  knew  but  little  difference  between  Or- 
mond  Greville  and  her  own  Alice  in  the 
affection  she  bore  to  both. 

When  at  Ashton,  he  was  never  happy  with- 
out Alice  for  his  companion,  often  laughingly 
praising  her  growing  beauty,  kissing  her 
bright  cheek,  and  calling  her  to  his  side, 
whether  his  mood  were  sad  or  gay — for  at 
times  even  he  felt  sadness  :  he  was  an  or- 
phan, a  dependant — and  he  was  proud. 

But  in  connection  with  him  all  was  "  cou- 
leur  de  rose  "  with  Alice.  To  work  cushions, 
slippers,  and  cigar-cases,  purses,  caps,  and 
waistcoats ;  to  ornament  his  room  with  draw- 
ings in  frames  of  her  own  making ;  to  see 
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that  his  gun  was  kept  bright  and  clean;  to 
feed  his  pony,  his  dogs,  and,  for  his  sake,  the 
grey  parrot,  which  had  been  a  parting  gift 
when  he  first  left  her  for  Eton ;  to  write  to 
him  every  week,  and  read  over  all  his  letters 
during  his  absences ;  to  put  a  beautiful  nose- 
gay of  summer  flowers  on  his  dressing-table, 
or  a  wreath  of  ivy  and  holly  to  celebrate  his 
return  home  at  Christmas — was,  if  not  the 
pleasing  duty  of  a  sister,  at  least  as  much 
the  delightful  task  of  one  who  might  eventu- 
ally stand  to  him  in  far  dearer  relationship. 

It  was  enough  that  all  Alice's  happiness 
which  did  not  bear  immediately  upon  the  loved 
companionship  of  her  mother,  was  centred  in 
the  performance  of  such  trifling  acts.  She 
cared  not  for  the  thanks  that  accompanied 
the  presentation  of  her  trifling  gifts,  or  the 
evidence  of  her  thoughtful  remembrance  of 
the  absent. 

Ormond  wore  her  slippers,  lost  her  purses, 
gave  away  her  cigar-cases,  or  occasionally 
overlooked  her  beautiful  flowers.  But  the 
pleasure  had  been  hers.  She  was  not  dis- 
posed to  consider  whether  he  were  sufficiently 
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mindful  of  her  or  no,  as  he  put  his  arms 
round  her  waist,  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
and  called  her  "  a  foolish  little  thing  to  spend 
so  much  time  and  trouble  upon  a  schoolboy 
as  he  was." 

But  still  Alice  worked  his  favourite  colours, 
sang  his  favourite  songs,  learnt  by  heart  out 
of  his  favourite  authors,  and  strove  to  hide  her 
tears  when  he  went  back  to  school. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that,  though  he 
looked  grieved  for  a  moment  to  see  her  sad, 
and  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  told  her 
not  to  be  unhappy,  his  lightheadedness  never 
entirely  forsook  him,  even  on  the  eve  of  a 
six  months'  separation;  or  if  she  looked 
deeper  than  usual,  she  attributed  his  gaiety 
to  the  wish  of  lightening  her  own  sorrow,  or 
to  the  naturally  joyous  anticipation  of  rejoin- 
ing his  school  companions. 

Ormond  really  loved  her  dearly,  thought 
her  the  nicest,  prettiest,  dearest  little  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  If  he  wanted  any  one  to 
console  him.  he  would  seek  her;  if  moody, 
and  somewhat  out  of  humour  with  himself  or 
others,  he  longed  for  her  smile  to  console 
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him  ;  if  happy,  he  thought  how  her  presence 
would  heighten  his  enjoyment. 

But  his  naturally  buoyant,  though  at  times 
thoughtful  disposition,  did  not  as  yet  need  a 
refuge  in  its  loneliness. 

He  was  friends  with  all  the  world,  and 
found  a  friend  or  a  companion  in  almost 
every  one  he  met.  He  smiled  upon  the 
world,  the  world  on  him,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward with  the  energy  of  untried  youth  to 
making  his  own  way  across  the  sunny  zone  of 
the  anticipated  future. 

He  was  penniless,  it  was  true,  but  he  felt 
he  was  talented.  His  name,  his  lineage, 
were  unknown,  or  but  partly  recognised,  but 
were  not  his  tall,  graceful  figure ;  his  high, 
noble  brow,  on  which,  at  least,  was  stamped 
the  dignity  of  the  Gonsalvis ;  his  clear,  intel- 
ligent eyes,  beneath  the  finely-pencilled  brow ; 
the  well-formed  nose,  with  whose  proud  ex- 
pression of  nostril  the  short  aristocratic 
upper  lip  corresponded,  were  not  these  per- 
sonal advantages  almost  unconsciously  felt  to 
be  passports  into  the  too  often  dearly-bought 
charms  of  exclusive  society  ? 

VOL.  II.  n 
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Pride  had  ever  been  his  bane — the  hope 
of  the  longing  for  independence,  the  sweet 
dream  that  had  filled  his  thoughts  by  night 
and  day. 

It  was  a  pride  that  spurned  obligation,  if 
niggardly  or  grudgingly  bestowed,  but  it  was 
united  with  such  a  native  generosity,  that  it 
bowed  to  the  superior  charm  of  accepting 
benefits  from  loved,  esteemed,  and  beneficent 
friends. 

It  was  his  greatest  joy  to  acknowledge  with 
overflowing  heart  the  gratitude  he  felt  to  his 
benefactress  and  adopted  mother.  He  knew 
he  was  understood  by  her  and  Alice,  and  that 
by  them  his  affection  was  as  dearly  prized  as 
it  was  lavishly  bestowed ;  but  had  the  galling 
idea  been  by  accident  forced  upon  him,  that, 
as  the  child  of  penury  and  insignificance,  he 
was  supported  from  motives  of  charity  alone, 
he  would  instantly  have  emancipated  himself 
from  the  bitter  thraldom,  and  sought  to  work 
out  singly  and  unprotected  his  future  career. 

His  companion  and  friend  was  Eustace 
Graham,  or  rather  the  epithets  might  be 
more  correctly  reversed.     His  buoyant,  lead- 
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ing  spirit,  and  highly-wrought  superior  intel- 
lect, the  fascination  of  his  manners,  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  won  him  an  empire  over 
most  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  especially,  from 
early  habits  and  acquaintance,  over  Eustace 
Graham. 

In  most  respects  Ormond  and  Eustace 
differed  from  each  other. 

Eustace  felt  Ormond's  superiority  of  man- 
ner and  person,  and  though  a  slight  feeling 
of  jealousy  tinged  his  admiration  of  him,  he 
at  the  same  time  loved  and  longed  to  re- 
semble him. 

Unceasing  and,  on  the  whole,  successful 
as  had  been  Mrs.  Graham's  watchful  atten- 
tion, she  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  over- 
come early  bad  examples,  and  a  natural  bias. 
But  year  by  year,  good  principles  strength- 
ened, giving  the  firmness  which  characterized 
Eustace's  character  an  elevated  direction,  and 
Mrs.  Graham  was  at  length  fully  rewarded 
for  her  anxious  maternal  care. 

If  Eustace  deliberated,  he  was  certain  to 
choose  the  right  path ;  if  not  so  sensitive  as 
Ormond,  he  was  more  constant;  where  he 
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attached  himself,  his  endeavours  to  serve 
would  be  unlimited,  and  his  affection,  once 
given,  was  never  withdrawn.  His^expressive 
countenance  bore  sometimes,  it  is  true,  his 
father's  dark  and  sad  expression,  but  in  his 
happy  moments,  his  large  and  rather  melan- 
choly blue  eyes  recalled  the  sweetness  of  his 
mother's  early  beauty. 

The  two  youths,  when  at  homey  during  the 
holidays,  held  almost  daily  intercourse,  a 
source  of  considerably  greater  pleasure  to 
themselves  than  to  Alice. 

One  day,  on  returning  from  a  drive  with 
her  mother  from  Moorfleld,  Alice  went  in 
search  of  Ormond,  in  the  room  that  had  been 
their  play-room  as  children,  but  which  had 
been  since  transformed  into  a  kind  of  study 
and  sanctum,  and  devoted  to  Ormond's  espe- 
cial use. 

She  went  towards  him,  and  leant  with 
rather  a  sorrowful  countenance  against  the 
arm  of  the  large  red  sofa,  on  which  fishing- 
tackle,  boxes,  arrows,  books,  and  walking- 
sticks  were  scattered  in  busy  confusion. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  happy,  Ormond." 
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"  Why  not,  dear  ?  " 

He  was  so  occupied  with  his  ramrod  and 
percussion  caps  that  he  answered  mechani- 
cally, though  in  his  usual  kind  tone. 

"  Because  we  never  now  can  enjoy  our- 
selves as  we  used  to  do.  Eustace  is  so  fond 
of  you  that  he  is  never  happy  away  from  you; 
and  if  he  is  not  here  he  coaxes  you  over  to 
Moorfield,  and  the  holidays  pass  away,  and 
we  have  no  nice  rides  together.  Are  you 
going  away  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes,  little  darling;  and  you  will  ride 
and  meet  me  on  my  return.  I  shall  only  be 
away  four  days;  and  now  come  out  rabbit 
shooting  with  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Four  whole  days  you  will  be  away,  and 
then  to  Heatherton  at  the  end  of  the  week ! " 

"  Yes,  really  four  days,"  exclaimed  Ormond, 
laughing  at  the  melancholy  tone  of  her  voice; 
"  but  one  might  think  I  were  about  to  be 
banished  for  four  years  from  Ashton,  when 
indeed  I  should  look  as  sad  as  you  did  just 
now,  but  the  time  will  pass  so  quickly,  and 
you  will  just  be  able  to  finish  the  pretty  draw- 
ing you  began  for  me  yesterday,  and  which 
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I  mean  to  take  to  Oxford.  Where  have  I  put 
my  shooting-coat  ?  " 

Alice  began  looking  under  the  table,  the 
sofa,  and  in  a  large  chest  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  hundred  shooting-coats. 

"  I  do  not  like  Eustace  Graham  very  much ; 
I  don't  think  he  is  half  good  enough  for  you, 
Ormond,  though  I  do  like  him  for  being  so 
fond  of  you,  too;  but " 

"  You  are  going  to  begin  giving  me  a  whole 
list  of  very  pretty  womanly  little  reasons, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  listen  to,  and  Eus- 
tace is  a  very  kind,  good  fellow,  so  you  must 
like  him  for  my  sake.  I  wonder  where  in  the 
world  his  father  is  all  this  time !  I  declare 
you've  found  my  shooting-coat.  What  a  good 
dear  little  sister  you  are  to  me,  Alice !  " 

"  And  I  say  you  are  a  dear  untidy  brother 
to  me,  Ormond,"  cried  Alice,  laughing,  as  she 
held  up  the  long-looked-for  coat,  which  she 
had  first  discovered  peeping  out  from  under 
a  huge  pile  of  books,  maps,  and  drawings  ! 

"  Granted ;  so,  if  you  love  me,  stay  and  put 
this  room  a  little  in  order ;  for,  as  your 
mother  says,  it  looks  like  a  rubbish  lottery ! 
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What  should  I  do  without  you,  Alice  ?  All ! 
I'm  a  lucky  fellow !  In  two  years  you  will  be 
grown  up  into  a  regular  beauty,  and  an 
heiress,  and  then  you  will  be  going  to  London, 
and  then — ah  !  here's  Eustace  waiting  for 
me — so  good  bye,  darling." 

Eustace  had  been  spending  some  days  at 
Ashton,  and  now  came,  much  to  Alice's  annoy- 
ance, to  claim  his  friend's  promise  of  going 
out  shooting  with  him. 

"  Will  you  not  come,  too,  dear  Alice  ?"  he 
said,  as  he  looked  in  at  the  window  in  sport- 
ing attire,  and  seeing  her  melancholy  looks, 
partly  guessed  their  cause. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  am  going  to  be  very 
busy  ;  besides  I  cannot  cany  a  gun;  but  don't 
be  away  very  long,"  she  replied,  turning  to 
Ormond. 

"  I  wish  any  one  cared  for  me  as  much  as 
you  do  for  this  handsome  fiiend  of  mine," 
exclaimed  Eustace.  "  I  wish  I  had  a  sister; 
no  one  makes  me  cigar-cases,  and  puts  all 
my  things  in  order." 

"  Depend  upon  it  no  one  could  be  to  you 
what  Alice  is  to  me,  my  good  fellow;    could 
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she,  Alice?"  returned  Ormond,  gaily,  as  he 
kissed  her  blushing  cheek,  while  a  tear  stood 
in  her  bright  eye.  Then  with  a  quick  good- 
bye, he  darted  out  of  the  room,  while  Eustace 
lingered  for  a  moment. 

"  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  jealous 
of  this  great  favourite  of  yours,  Alice,  if  you 
were  not  such  very  old  companions,  and  if  he 
were  not  such  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  too." 

"  Why  jealous  ?"  she  inquired,  innocently 
looking  up. 

"  Because  you  really  do  spoil  him  and  make 
him  so  happy ! — too  happy,  I  think ;  and 
always  look  so  miserable  when  he  goes  away, 
as  if  it  were  such  a  very  hard  trial  to  part, 
and  yet " 

"  And  yet  what?" 

"  And  yet  he  is  always  cheerful  and  merry- 
hearted.  But  I  know  how  grateful  he  is  in 
reality." 

"  Grateful,  Eustace !  What  can  you  mean? 
Grateful  to  me  !  oh,  no  !  Why  should  he  be 
so?" 

Eustace  rather  hesitated. 

"  Because  you  and  your  mother  have  always 
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been  so  kind  to  him;  and  he  has,  as  you 
know,  no  claims  upon  you.  I  know  indeed 
he  has  a  horror  of  being  dependent." 

The  young  girl  started,  and  looked  almost 
angrily  at  her  companion. 

"  Oh,  Eustace,  pray  do  not  say  such  words 
again !  You  cannot  know  how  dear,  and 
good,  and  kind  Ormond  is,  or  you  would  feel 
that  it  is  only  too  great  happiness  to  add  to 
his  pleasures.  And  as  to  claims  and  depend- 
ence, how  can  you  allow  such  ideas  to  enter 
his  head  ?  Dear  Ormond  !  his  only  fault  is 
pride.  My  mother  is  always  cautioning  him 
against  it;  and  if  my  poor  father  had  lived, 
he  would,  I  know,  have  brought  him  up  as 
his  own  son." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings," 
returned  Eustace,  rather  coldly;  "  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  although  I  am  really  very  fond 
of  Ormond " 

"  I  think,  if  you  were  really  very  fond  of  Or- 
mond, you  would  not  fancy  anything  we  could 
do  to  make  him  happy  too  much,"  and  Alice 
coloured  as  she  spoke  ;  "  though  I  believe  you 
do  really  like  him,"  she  continued,  as  she  saw 
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an  expression  of  annoyance  upon  Eustace's 
face,  "  and  I  believe  I  have  been  rather 
hasty,"  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to- 
wards Eustace. 

But  now  Eustace  was  in  no  very  concilia- 
tory mood;  though,  the  next  instant,  making 
a  strong  effort  over  himself,  he  overcame  his 
vexation  sufficiently  to  take  the  proffered 
hand.  Alice  looked  kindly  into  his  face. 
Her  sweet  smile  worked  wonders. 

"  A  charming  little  champion  you  are ! 
Ormond  cannot  be  too  grateful,"  he  said, 
laughing,  "  and  he  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  now 
adieu,  he  will  be  wondering  what  I  am 
about." 

As  her  companion  disappeared,  Alice  sat 
for  some  moments  in  the  same  position,  as  if 
lost  in  thought.  Indeed  his  words  had  left  a 
deep  impression  on  her  mind,  and  one  of  no 
pleasing  nature.  She  felt  angry  with  Eus- 
tace, and  was  half  inclined  to  tell  Ormond 
the  substance  of  the  conversation  she  had  held 
with  him.  He  had  put  disagreeable  thoughts 
into  her  mind,  and  in  connection  with  one 
who,  except  from  the  excess  of  her  affection 
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for  hiin,  had  never  hitherto  caused  her  a 
moment's  anxiety.  She  knew  he  was  proud, 
and  that  his  spirit,  once  aroused,  would  not 
easily  brook  control.  Should  Eustace  ever 
hint  to  him  what  he  had,  in  an  evidently 
angry  mood,  just  alluded  to  in  their  late  con- 
versation, she  should  never  be  happy  again ; 
Ormond  would  leave  her  and  her  mother  and 
Ashton  for  ever.     But  that  could  not  be  ! 

She  trembled  at  the  very  thought,  and  then 
laughed  aloud  at  the  phantom  she  had  con- 
jured up  to  herself  of  Ormond,  in  a  fit  of 
sudden  independence,  with  only  a  knapsack 
on  his  back,  leaving  his  home  for  ever. 

"  But  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about 
such  folly,"  she  said  aloud,  as  she  rose  to  ful- 
fil Ormond's  commission  of  establishing  order 
in  the  midst  of  confusion.  "  I  do  wish,  how- 
ever, Eustace  had  not  put  such  ideas  into 
my  head,  and  that  he  would  not  be  so  much 
with  Ormond !  " 

The  task  Alice  had  before  her  was  not  a 
light  one,  but  her  quick  little  fingers  accom- 
plished it  much  more  easily  than  might  have 
been  expected. 
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Books — Latin,  French,  Greek,  and  Ger- 
man— problems,  verses,  and  exercises,  were 
waging  war  upon  smoking-caps,  cigar-cases, 
gun-wadding,  and  fish-hooks.  Here  and 
there  an  unfinished  sketch,  evidently  by  a 
masterly  hand,  had  served  as  a  blotting  paper 
to  an  extract  from  Plutarch  or  an  imitation 
of  Juvenal,  while  scraps  of  songs,  copied  out 
for  her  own  particular  use,  were  wrapped 
round  some  valuable  specimens  of  fossils,  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounded. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  small 
lathe,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  the  remains  of 
broken,  but  beautifully  carved  chessmen, 
Chinese  temples,  backgammon  men — evi- 
dences alike  of  Ormond's  desire  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  friends,  of  his  own  skill,  and  of 
the  desultory  nature  of  his  pursuits.  Nothing 
was  completely  finished,  though  incalculable 
was  the  amount  of  clever  attempts. 

"  You  have  indeed  a  task  before  you,  my 
love,"  said  Lady  Lisle,  who,  passing  by  at  the 
moment,  saw  her  daughter  standing  almost 
the  picture  of  despair,  with  a  roll  of  drawing 
paper  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
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was  holding  up  the  lid  of  a  large  oak  chest, 
as  if  with  the  sinister  intention  of  making 
its  deep  recesses  cover  a  multitude  of  untidi- 
nesses. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  do  help  me ;  for  at  present 
I  only  seem  to  have  made  matters  worse.  I 
have  dived  into  every  corner,  unrolled  and 
unwrapped  everything,  in  order  that  I  might 
establish  a  thorough  reform.  See,  here  are 
two  of  those  pretty  pocket-handkerchiefs  I 
took  such  pains  to  embroider,  all  cut  to  pieces 
with  the  sharp  turning  tools." 

"  Poor  dear  Ormond  !  "  said  her  mother 
compassionately.  "  I  fear  a  thorough  reform 
is  indeed  necessary.  With  his  great  talents 
even,  without  more  perseverance,  I  fear  he 
will  never  attain  perfection  in  anything." 

"  Oh,  mamma!"  returned  Alice,  holding 
up  a  nearly  finished  sketch  of  Mervyn  ruins, 
"  do  not  say  so  :  look  how  beautifully  this  is 
done,  and  some  time  ago  too.  I  had  no 
idea  Ormond  could  do  anything  so  very 
well." 

Her  mother  looked  at  the  sketch,  and  recog- 
nized it  as  the  copy  of  the  beautiful  view  her 
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|'i  i.inl      \l  i  .     I  ii.Mmm    Iim.I    m-ulr  Ol    I  1)6    i  niii  • 

mi  i in-  \ <\ \  day  oi  i ho  toi i iblo  accident 
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told  in,"  i hat  Mr.  MvMnl.y  had  boggod  liim  to 
,  m|»v  Mi.   Q\ .id. mi  .  ikH.i  li ,   i  •  ho  smkI  he  wur-t 
going  to  l  ndio ,  mid  should  like  u  i  tunouib]  an 
,>i  iii,-  ruins ,  and  I hon  uaino  M rs  < ; i ahano  • 

,:i,|     illn,'  .  1 1 1 , 1     Ml       I  ■  I    ill   Mil     .    i  ,-l  ill  n     Imlil.', 
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( >i  iiidimI    w.i:i    prevented    from  finishing  I  he 

illMWIII!' 

Kor    m     (r\\    ininiilc:.     I  iftd}     I  ii  llo    iviiihiii.M 

.ii, -niK   looking  at    hex  daughter  so  busily 
occupied ,  10  happy ,  wit  h  her  whole  mind  v\  i 
dently  intent  upon  what  she  was  doing 

■•  M.iniiii.i ,  you  look  •'•' iou  •,  laid  \  1 1 » - « * , 
i ;ii  ling  her  bright  ftioo,  ignorant  oi  r  hat  w $  • 
m  i .  .in",  i h rough  her  ni"i hoj  •  mind  "  Do 
ii,-lj>  mi* ,  .M  I  ihall  not  have  fulfilled  my 
i  i  ,k  boioi ••  ( >nnonda  rot w\ n 

I  ,m«Iv  I  .i  ile  at  the  •<•  word  •  awoke  b  .  from  a 
,i  iN.it  .Mm       l  n  i  ho  space  "i    i  i<'\\  minutes 
ii,i  i houghtn  had  wandered  back  to  thai  dis 
i  ,i ,  ou  •  da]  at  I  he  Mervyn  ruins,  and  to  ihn 
disoovon  she  had  subseuuoutU  inado  ol  tlie 
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inter  si  l  reorge  Alvanley  had  bat  too  naturally 

sited  in  the  I  I  M.-u  y  Graham.     Then 

followed  ti  rable  scene   of   Grahams 

passionate  jealousy  and  revenge.     It  was 
deep  ta  gedy  t<>  one  irho  i  Lady  Lisle 

diil.  the  inward  feeling  of  the  0 

Then  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  . 
in  store  for  her  idolized  child.     Hitherto  she 
had  onlv  glanced  over  the  -  life,  hut 

she  knew  that  the  time  would  rhen  its 

depths  must  be  sounded,     The  study  of 
experience  -he  had  had  in  human  nature,  had 
taught  her  thus  far.     She  was  both  pupil  and 
hear. 

A-  ary  pictm 

lighthearted  and  Bweet  promising  girlhood,  a 
pang  crossed  her  heart.      v  -elf, 

whether  she  h.  I  right,  wisely  at  b 

in  creating  so  strict  a  bund  of  union  during 
the  years  of  childhood  between  her  Alice  and 
the  companion  whom  she  had]  trly 

to  prize.  Towards  Ormond  she  had  inde  I 
fulfilled  a  duty,  but  had  not  her  own  child  a 
still  higher  claim  upon).  md  protection? 

.-  that  each  was  approaching  erery  day 
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nearer  the  mysterious  goal  of  opening  life, 
with  its  thousand  charms,  its  radiant  hopes, 
its  visions  of  undefined  happiness ;  now  that 
childhood  was  fading  in  the  distance,  and 
reality  taking  the  place  of  fiction — she  had 
reason  to  ask  herself,  had  she  acted  wisely  ? 
Or  had  she  not  laid  a  foundation  on  which  a 
superstructure  of  misery  might  he  built  ? 

Ormond  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  life ; 
would  he,  when  called  upon  to  mingle  in  its 
attractive  scenes,  retain  the  impressions  that 
the  solitude  and  affection  he  had  experienced 
at  Ashton  could  not  fail  to  have  made  ? 

Even  now  there  was  evidence  that  to  Alice, 
her  own  Alice,  he  was  as  the  light  which 
shone  across  her  daily  path,  though,  in  her 
unconscious  simplicity,  she  looked  upon  him 
but  as  a  brother. 

If  he  were  worthy  of  her  child,  his  unbe- 
friended  and  dependent  position  would  be  as 
nothing  to  her. 

But  then,  would  his  gay,  thoughtless 
spirit,  thoughtless,  unless  swayed  by  momen- 
tary feelings  of  pride,  be  for  ever  subjected  to 
the  sweet  influence   of  Alice's  affection,  or 
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might  it  not  seek  other  objects,  and  have 
alien  aspirations  ?  For  well  Lady  Lisle 
knew,  that  Ormond's  generous  impetuosity 
would  be  subdued  by  passion,  but  not  be 
guided  by  self-interest :  no  worldly  motives 
would  ever  lead  him  to  seek  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  ofAshton  Park; — but  gratitude  !  No! 
that  could  never  bind  them  together.  Each 
must  be  free  to  choose. 

While  thus  secretly  musing,  she  busied 
herself  according  to  Alice's  desire,  hoping  that 
her  quick  eye  would  not  discern  what  was 
passing  through  her  mind. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alice,  who,  though  she 
did  think  her  mother  unusually  silent,  forbore, 
through  innate  tact,  remarking  upon  her 
abstracted  manner,  was,  with  her  fairy  wand, 
bringing  every  rebellious  fossil,  sketch, 
fishing-rod,  chess-man,  and  poetic  effusion, 
into  wonderful  distinctness  of  arrangement. 

Almost  out  of  breath  with  her  exertions, 
she  paused  to  contemplate  the  changed  aspect 
of  Ormond's  sanctum. 

"  It  will  be  so  delightful  to  see  his  surprise 
when  he  returns,  dear  mamma." 

VOL.  II.  o 
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"  I  believe  there  is  nothing  you  would  not 
sacrifice  to  Ormond's  wishes  and  pleasure, 
my  darling ;  you  have  spent  all  this  lovely 
afternoon  in  this  dust  and  disorder,  have  you 
not?" 

"  Certainly  I  have,  mamma,  and  you  are 
quite  right.  I  do  not  think  either  of  us 
would  be  so  happy  without  the  other,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  I  should  like  to  please  such  a 
dear,  kind,  affectionate  brother  as  Ormond  is 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  approve  of  my 
caste  in  arranging  these  flowers."  So  saying 
she  touched  and  retouched  a  beautiful  nose- 
gay of  roses  and  carnations,  which  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  which  would  have 
graced  a  lady's  boudoir,  instead  of  only  an 
under- graduate's  laboratory. 

"  Ormond  has  faults,"  said  her  mother, 
slowly,  almost  ominously,  as  if  she  were 
endeavouring  to  arrange  and  classify  them  as 
alphabetically  as  Alice  had  done  his  geological 
specimens. 

"  We  all  have  faults,  dear  mamma, but  surely 
Ormond's  are  not  as  numerous  or  as  great  as- 
most  people's.    I  at  least  think  not,  he  is  so 
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good  to  every  one,  so  unselfish,  and  loves  you 
so  much,  dearest  mother!  What  particular 
faults  do  you  see  in  him,  and  why  do  you 
think  of  them  at  this  particular  time  ?" 

"I  am  not  wishing  to  discover  Ormond's 
faults,  love,  as  an  artist  would  look  out  for  an 
error  in  perspective,  or  a  critic  for  a  false 
quantity  in  poetry,"  replied  her  mother, 
smilingly,  "  merely  for  the  sake  of  criticising 
them ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  guard  you  against 
the  delusion  of  fancying  him  so  very  perfect 
in  everything." 

"  But  why  may  I  not  think  him  perfect  if 
it  add  so  much  to  my  happiness  to  think  so? 
and  you  have  often  told  me  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  think  well  of  everybody.  Do 
you  not  love  him  as  well  as  I  do,  when  you 
look  so  kindly  at  him,  and  part  his  hair 
upon  his  forehead,  and  call  him  your  own 
child?" 

"  You  are  only  a  foolish  little  girl,"  replied 
her  mother,  looking  fondly  towards  her;  "of 
course  Ormond  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  to  all 
who  know  him ;  he  has  the  art  of  making  him- 
self beloved,  without  any  effort  to  himself. 
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But  he  may  change  ;  the  time  will  come  when 
he  will  mingle  in  the  world.  He  is  young  and 
easily  impressed,  and " 

"  He  will  never,  never  forget  you,  who  have 
been  so  kind  a  mother  to  him,"  and  a  mourn- 
ful look  stole  over  Alice's  generally  happy 
face  at  the  very  idea  of  Ormond  ever  being 
estranged  from  Ashton ;  "  but  what  can  make 
you  say  such  melancholy  words,  dear  mother  ? 
You  are  not  generally  a  prophetess  of  evil  to 
me  !" 

She  approached  her  mother  and  kissed  her 
affectionately. 

"  Heaven  defend  my  child  from  all  evil!" 
and  Lady  Lisle  pressed  her  daughter  to  her 
heart.  "Do  not  let  my  words  make  you  un- 
happy, Alice,  they  were  not  intended  for  you 
to  dwell  upon,  and  they  had  better  be  for- 
gotten." 

She  knew  Alice's  susceptible  disposition, 
and  feared  lest  she  might  construe  her  warning 
words  to  the  prejudice  of  her  usual  gaiety. 

"  If  Ormond  could  ever  be  unkind,  less 
affectionate  than  he  has  ever  been,  I  think 
if  be  were  to  love  anything  better  than  us, 
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mamma,  I  think,  I  think  I  really  should  die," 
said  Alice,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  as  if  the 
essence  of  her  childhood's  affection  had  been 
concentrated  at  that  moment  in  her  memory. 
"  I  have  never  loved  any  one  but  you  and  him, 
and  may  I  not  still  continue  to  do  so  ?  Why 
do  you  think  I  need  caution  ?" 

It  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

There  was  a  guilelessness  in  Alice's  con- 
fessions, and  a  simplicity  in  her  truth,  which 
Lady  Lisle  (acquainted  as  she  was  with  every 
thought  in  her  child's  heart)  sounded  not ;  she 
knew  the  depth  of  her  feelings,  though  a 
common  observer  might  have  concluded  that 
what  rose  so  easily  and  brightly  to  the  surface 
had  no  roots  in  the  depths  beneath. 

"  You  may,  and  must,  always  love  him,  dear 
child.  I  would  not  destroy  your  happy  in- 
timacy and  confidence,  but  remember  that  in 
this  life  everything  changes.  We  are  not  at 
ten  what  we  become  at  fifteen,  nor  at  fifteen 
what  we  are  at  twenty,  and  so  on.  New  ties, 
new  objects,  claim  our  attention.  Cares, 
pleasures,  anxieties,  multiply  around  us.  We 
see  with  different  eyes.     I  would  not  give  you 
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a  moment's  uneasiness,  my  own  Alice,  wil- 
lingly, but  experience  teaches  sharp  lessons. 
Each  must  learn  for  himself.  Though  we 
would  willingly  bear  the  burden  in  the  stead 
of  those  we  love,  such  is  not  our  destiny.  We 
can  shield  and  console,  but  not  entirely  ward 
off  danger." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


11  Be  it  avowed,  when  all  is  said, 
She  trod  the  path  the  many  tread, 
She  loved  too  soon  in  life — her  dawn 
"Was  bright  with  sunbeams,  whence  is  drawn 
A  sure  prognostic  that  the  day 

Will  not  unclouded  pass  away. 

#  *  *  * 

A  tenderness  had  filled  her  mind, 
Pervasive,  viewless,  undefined." 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  Or- 
mond  was  to  enter  upon  a  college  life,  and  he 
and  Eustace  were  to  be  friends  at  Oxford  as 
they  had  been  at  Eton. 

True  to  her  principles  of  acting  towards 
Ormond  as  Sir  Harry  Lisle  would  have  done 
towards  a  beloved  son.  Lady  Lisle  made  him 
an  allowance  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live 
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the  life  of  a  gentleman,  guarding  him,  at  the 
same  time,  against  falling  into  the  extrava- 
gance and  dissipation  of  which  examples 
would  not  be  wanting  among  his  fellow  col- 
legians. 

To  the  strict  principles  of  honour  which 
had  distinguished  him  as  an  Etonian,  his 
kind  friend  trusted  for  his  preservation  from 
stronger  temptations,  for  Ormond's  generous 
spirit,  as  has  been  before  observed,  thank- 
fully accepting  and  fully  enjoying  what  was 
so  kindly  and  lavishly  bestowed,  yet  called 
upon  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  advan- 
tages ;  and  while  his  character  for  generosity 
was  well  known,  he  guarded  himself  most 
strictly  from  squandering  what  he  had  no 
right  to  call  his  own. 

"  Persevere  in  the  path  you  have  hitherto 
followed  as  regards  all  that  is  generous  and 
well-principled,  Ormond,"  said  his  kind  friend, 
as  he  and  Alice  were  walking  side  by  side 
with  Lady  Lisle  on  the  eve  of  the  day  which 
was  to  usher  Ormond  into  a  new  life.  "  You 
have  hitherto  been  only  a  source  of  happiness 
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to  me.  Let  the  future,  in  most  respects,  be 
as  the  past.  Still  I  must  caution  you  on  one 
subject :  you,  and  all,  have  need  of  self-con- 
trol. Year  by  year  we  require  to  exercise  it 
more  and  more  ;  and  even  virtues  carried  to 
excess,  remember,  lean  to  the  opposite  side. 
I  am  alluding  to  the  strong  love  of  independ- 
ence, against  which  I  have  often  cautioned 
you." 

"  Do  not  fear  on  that  score,  dear,  kind 
mother  !  I,  who  am  ever  receiving  marks  of 
your  kindness  and  generosity"  (and  he  held 
up  a  well-filled  purse  she  had  at  that  moment 
slipped  into  his  hand),  "  may  I  not  rather  be 
expected  to  forget  my  real  position,  and  fancy 
myself  entitled  to  what  you  so  freely  give  ?" 

He  spoke  jestingly;  but  the  sudden  tear 
that  started  to  his  eye  as  he  wound  his  arms 
round  his  adopted  mother,  proved  the  real 
feelings  with  which  his  grateful  heart  was 
overflowing. 

Alice  said  nothing ;  but  her  look  of  joy  and 
pride  expressed  much,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  idol  of  her  young  heart,  with  regard  to 
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whom,  but  a  few  days  previously,  a  strange 
fear  had  hovered  around  her  that  he  would 
change  and  forget  her. 

"  You  will  always  be  the  same,  dear  Or- 
mond,"  were  the  words  with  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  certainty  in  her  own 
mind,  that  no  evil  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  any 
alteration  in  their  mutual  confidence  and 
affection  could  occur. 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I  shall  always 
love  you  and  my  mother  as  the  two  dearest 
friends  on  earth,  I  must  let  your  own  feel- 
ings answer  for  me.  But  what  makes  you 
put  such  a  strange  question,  Alice  ?" 

"  I  only  thought  that  now,  perhaps,  as  you 
are  going  to  Oxford — that,  as  you  are  growing 
older  and  cleverer,  and " 

"  And  I  only  say  that,  as  you  are  growing 
older  and  prettier  every  day,"  said  Ormond, 
laughing,  as  he  kissed  her  glowing  cheek,  "  it 
has  never  yet  entered  into  my  head  to  caution 
you  against  changing  in  any  way  that  you  can 
possibly  help,  against  propriety,  or  becoming 
reserve,  or  anything  of  that  kind :  though 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  between  us,  Alice,  it 
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would  be  quite  out  of  place  and  very  un- 
natural. Therefore,  I  really  do  not  see  why 
either  of  us  is  to  alter  because  I  am  going 
to  Oxford.     Do  you,  dear  mother  ?" 

"  I  cannot  give  any  opinion  on  this  impor- 
tant topic,  my  dear  children,"  replied  Lady 
Lisle,  smiling  at  Ormond's  earnestness,"  but 
I  have  given  enough  advice  at  least  for  one 
day;  so,  as  you  have  taken  it  in  such  good 
part,  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  gaining  the 
character  of  a  rigid  monitress,  and  just  before 
you  are  going  to  be  almost  emancipated  from 
my  dominion." 

"  That  can  never  be  !  Not  while  I  live !" 
replied  Ormond,  solemnly.  "  I  only  wish  I 
could  prove  how  grateful  I  am." 

"  A  grateful  heart  delighteth  in  acknow- 
ledging the  benefit  received,"  was  Lady  Lisle's 
sole  reply,  as  she  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

At  that  moment  she  felt  the  full  happiness 
of  having  secured  the  lifelong  affection  of 
him  who  called  himself  her  son. 

If  Ormond  had  been  the  favourite  of  all 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  school-boy 
influence,  he  gathered  no  less  easily  golden 
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opinions  from  those  with  whom  he  associated 
during  his  academic  life. 

His  talents  ensured  his  success  wherever 
he  chose  to  apply  them.  Both  tutor  and 
principal  looked  upon  him  as  one  who  would 
be  an  ornament  to  the  college  which  nurtured 
his  rare  genius,  if  only  application  were  be- 
stowed, for  even  with  the  most  decided  gifts  of 
understanding,  this  homely  quality  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  high  excellence. 

In  this,  with  his  impetuous  temperament, 
it  was  natural  that  Ormond  should  be  defi- 
cient. The  fable  of  the  hare  and  tortoise 
was  not  unaptly  quoted,  when  many  far  less 
gifted  than  himself  surpassed  him  in  the  race 
of  learning. 

The  fact  was,  that  dry,  uninteresting  study 
was  not  suited  to  the  bent  of  his  imaginative 
mind.  Many  books  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides, 
and  Plutarch,  he  knew  almost  by  heart. 
The  Iliad,  Shakspeare,  and  Gibbon,  amused 
many  an  hour  which  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  deeper  pursuits ;  but  principally  Byron, 
Moore,  Coleridge,  and  Longfellow,  were  his 
delight. 
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Agreeable  companions  they  would  naturally 
be.  But  this  style  of  desultory  reading,  while 
it  fostered  the  poetic  enthusiasm,  inherited 
through  his  Italian  descent,  was  unservice- 
able in  regard  to  the  learned  fame  his  ambi- 
tious tutor  was  anxious  should,  through  his 
means,  descend  upon  his  college. 

He  returned  to  spend  the  first  long  vaca- 
tion at  Ashton  Park  with  the  reputation  of 
extraordinary  talent,  and  no  application.  He 
was  reckoned  the  handsomest  and  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world,  and  one  who  possessed 
the  lightest  heart  and  the  most  winning 
manners.  There  was  not  a  steeple- chase  or 
a  day's  hunting  to  be  enjoyed  without  his 
having  at  his  disposal  two  or  three  capital 
fencers,  so  great  a  favourite  was  he  with  all 
who  possessed  such  means  of  gratifying  their 
expensive  tastes.  He  was  not,  to  say  the 
truth,  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  friends, 
being  always  glad  to  welcome  any  one  who 
would  come  to  interrupt  the  dull  routine  of 
mathematics,  algebra,  or  logic,  but  he  never 
felt  the  want  of  an  intimate  companion.  He 
found  good  in  every  one,  and  extracted  the 
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sweet  without  heeding  the  bitter.  He  never 
sought  high  society,  yet  there  was  not  one  of 
England's  young  aristocrats  who  were  gathered 
under  the  broad  extended  wings  of  Christ 
Church  College,  who  did  not  eagerly  covet 
his  acquaintance. 

He  had  no  secrets  to  communicate,  no  sor- 
rows to  heal,  no  advice  to  ask,  yet  he  was 
ready  to  be  every  one's  counsellor  and  friend 
in  need.     He  required  nothing  in  return. 

Amongst  his  intimates  was  Lord  Horace 
Stackpole.  He  was  a  youth  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  his  extremely  good  opinion  of 
himself,  and  for  the  ardour  with  which  he 
sought  to  gratify  his  expensive  tastes,  and 
thus  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  aristocra- 
tic name. 

To  Ormond  Greville  he  extended,  almost  on 
first  acquaintance,  that  friendly  protection 
which  would  have  been  designated  patronage, 
had  a  less  independent  spirit  than  his  be- 
longed to  the  object  of  his  lordship's  favour- 
able regard. 

Without  learning,  and  still  more  without 
wit,  this  young  nobleman  endeavoured  to  sun 
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himself  in  Greville's  beams,  and  shine  by  his 
reflected  lustre. 

He  was  not  jealous  of  him,  for  it  never 
entered  into  his  head  that  on  the  whole  earth 
his  superior  could  exist.  Arm  in  arm  with 
Ormond,  he  trod  the  broad  walks  and  quad- 
rangles of  their  college  ;  and  while  the  under- 
graduate was  by  some  envied  his  tufted  inti- 
macy, the  idea  that  an  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him  never  added  one  moment's  charm 
to  the  passing  hour. 

Lord  Horace  was  not  rich,  but  he  was  very 
ambitious  ;  he  had  no  great  warmth  of  heart, 
but  he  had  plenty  of  plausibility ;  he  had 
great  tact  and  discernment,  though  no  talent. 

He  was  as  unlike  his  friend  Ormond  Gre- 
ville  as  possible ;  yet  he  had  a  handsome  ex- 
terior, without  particularly  pleasing  manners 
or  expression. 

He  really  liked  Ormond:  his  humour  amused 
him,  his  independence  awed  him,  his  interest- 
ing books,  and  a  certain  fascination  about  him, 
captivated  [him.  But  it  was  not  so  with  re- 
gard to  Eustace  Graham,  whom  he  often  met 
in  Ormond's  rooms. 
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To  him  he  was  cold  and  distant.  They 
did  not  stand  on  the  same  ground,  and  yet 
Eustace,  with  his  prospect  of  eight  thousand 
a-year,  had  an  advantage  over  the  poor  peer. 

But  then  he  had  not  Ormond's  fascina- 
tions of  manners  or  appearance,  neither  his 
lighthearted  gaiety,  his  classical  outline  of 
feature,  nor  his  easy  independence. 

He  was  haughty,  it  is  true,  and  brooked 
neither  the  young  nobleman's  disdainful  re- 
gards, nor  his  evident  fancied  superiority. 
A  tacit  spirit  of  war  was  fostered  between 
them,  which  Ormond's  good  offices  sometimes 
failed  to  appease. 

Then  Eustace  again  felt  hurt  at  the  ap- 
parent ease  with  which  Ormond  fell  into  Lord 
Horace's  overtures,  and  through  which  he 
fancied  he  should  be  neglected. 

But  Ormond  did  not  suffer  his  first  and 
true  friend  to  brood  in  silence  over  fancied 
wrongs,  and  drew  so  lively  a  picture  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  his  various  friends  placed 
him,  by  their  unceasing  demands  upon  his 
time,  that  Eustace  could  scarcely  find  it  pos- 
sible to  quarrel  with  him  for  his  popularity. 
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He  wished  to  be  first  in  Ormond's  affection, 
and  to  serve  him  would  have  given  up  any 
private  good  ;  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  upstart  intimacy  of  Lord 
Horace. 

"  What  can  you  find  so  pleasant  in  that 
foolish  fellow's  society  ?  "  said  Eustace,  one 
evening,  when,  coming  into  Ormond's  rooms 
in  rather  a  gloomy  mood,  he  sat  himself 
down  opposite  his  friend,  who  was  drawing 
caricatures. 

"  What  can  he  find  so  pleasant  in  me,  you 
mean,  my  dear  fellow.  Here,  what  think  you 
of  this  sketch  ?  Principal,  dons,  proctors, 
leading  the  field,  a  goodly  array  in  wigs  and 
gowns.  Will  you  undertake  to  get  it  into 
the  caricature  shops  ?  But  seriously,  don't 
quarrel  with  Lord  Horace,  if  you  mean  him 
by  '  that  foolish  fellow.'  I  should  like  to  see 
the  expression  of  his  aristocratic  countenance, 
when  he  heard  himself  so  opprobriously  de- 
signated. But  you  are  a  hard  reader,  Eus- 
tace, and  have  a  right  to  question  his  lord- 
ship's title  to  the  learned  fame  he  would 
willingly  acquire  without  any  trouble.     I  cer- 
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tainly  plead  a  fellow-feeling  with  him  of  dis- 
like to  dip  into  those  musty  tomes !  They 
look  as  if  they  were  only  fit  to  serve  as  foot- 
stools to  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  from 
whom  Curzon  rescued  his  invaluable  treasures 
of  manuscripts.  Here,  shall  I  frame  this  and  , 
send  it  to  the  Doctor  ?  " 

Eustace  smiled,  but  his  good  humour  had 
not  quite  returned. 

"  But,  Ormond,  you  have  not  yet  answered 
my  question.  Why  are  you  and  that  odious 
Lord  Horace  always  together  ?  " 

"  And  I  repeat,  why  is  he  always  with  me  ? 
Why  should  I  treat  him  as  you  do — turning 
away  from  him,  and  taking  every  opportunity 
of  showing  my  dislike  and  contempt  ?  He  is 
not  a  very  amusing  fellow,  but  he  is  an  excel- 
lent listener,  and  when  one  is  up  to  a  joke 
oneself,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  with  one  who 
enters  so  entirely  into  your  mood  as  Lord 
Horace.  Why  have  you  been  prejudiced  so 
much  against  him  ?  " 

"  He's  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good- 
looking,  high-born  fool,"  returned  his  com- 
panion.    "  Not  because  he  prefers  hunting, 
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boating — anything — to  reading,  andyet wishes 
to  pass  off  as  a  scholar,  but  because  he  thinks 
himself  the  height  of  perfection  in  everything. 
His  pride  of  family  is  ridiculous  in  the  first 
place,  for  in  England  a  gentleman  is  a  gentle- 
man, if  his  education,  manners,  and  associa- 
tions raise  him  to  the  given  standard,  even  if 
he  have  no  high-sounding  title  placed  before 
his  name.  It  always  appears  to  me  that 
those  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon  '  name/ 
have  little  else  to  boast  of.  Besides,  I  believe 
you  and  I  have  as  much  patrician  blood  flow- 
ing in  our  veins  as  my  lord.  Ask  him  who 
his  great  grandfather  was  ?  I  do  not  say  he 
will  tell  you,  but  I  can ;  that  his  name  was 
'  Stickpole,'  and  that  he  inherited  a  little 
greengrocer's  shop  and  a  patch  of  garden- 
ground  near  Covent  Garden.  He  made  his 
fortune  when  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  turn 
his  hothouses  and  melon  pots  into  conserva- 
tories and  saloons,  and  attach  a  formidable 
pair  of  supporters  to  his  arms,  after  changing 
his  name  to  Stackpole.  So  there  is  the  his- 
tory of  Lord  Horace's  antiquity." 

"  You're    rather    more    deep   than   good- 
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natured,  I  am  afraid,  in  your  research  on  this 
particular  subject,"  replied  Ormond,  laughing 
at  his  friend's  volubility;  "  though  I  think  I 
could  go  any  lengths  you  please  in  bringing 
clown  the  pride  of  birth  which  is  unsupported 
by  personal  merit,  if  I  had  aught  to  complain 
of;  but  as  Lord  Horace  is  not  my  foe  as  well 
as  yours,  I  must  leave  you  to  fight  your 
own  battles.  I  wonder  you  do  not  in  your 
turn  disdain  me,  Eustace,  because  I  am  a 
beggar,  while  you  have  broad  acres  in  per- 
spective." 

"  Eiches ! — birth ! — even  talents,  are  all  gifts. 
Why  is  a  man  to  be  proud  of  them  ?  certainly 
he  may  accomplish  great  ends  through  his 
own  exertions ;  but  if  we  examine  closely,  I 
fancy  we  shall  often  find  that  circumstances 
have  adapted  themselves  to  his  views,  and 
considerably  assisted  his  endeavours.  Man 
has  every  reason  to  be  humble." 

"  I  perfectly  agree.  Still  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  any  superiority  we  may  possess 
over  the  greater  number  of  our  associates." 

"  Decidedly.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you 
say  so.     I  am  now  going  to  give  you  a  very 
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important  piece  of  advice.  Don't  invite  Lord 
Horace  to  Ash  ton  Park  !" 

"  Why  not  ?  How  very  much  in  earnest  you 
seem  to  be !" 

"I  am  so  !  and  Lord  Horace  will  fall 
earnestly  in  love  with  Alice  Lisle  if  you  don't 
follow  my  advice." 

"With  Alice?  why,  she  is  only  a  child!" 
exclaimed  Ormond,  looking  up,  and  with  no 
very  pleased  expression.  "  What  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  at  seventeen  Alice  is  no 
longer  a  child,  though  you  may  consider  her 
one.  She  has  a  heart,  a  kind,  loving, 
faithful  heart,  if  I  am  able  to  judge  her 
rightly  through  the  years  of  our  intimacy. 
She  loves  you  better  than  any  one  in  the  wide 
world,  I  believe,"  continued  Eustace,  with 
increasing  seriousness.  "  Do  not  let  her 
barter  her  affection  for  an  empty  and  im- 
poverished title.  Circumstances  may  favour 
Lord  Horace,  if " 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
friendship  and  ferocity,"  returned  Ormond,  in 
a  gay  tone,  though  his  eye  and  cheek  kindled 
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as  he  spoke.  "  I  believe  you  would  put  poor 
Lord  Horace  to  the  torture  this  instant  if  he 
came  within  your  grasp;  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  you  are  sacrificing  yourself  to  make  my 
happiness — are  you  not  ? — by  the  advice  you 
are  giving  me." 

"  Alice  loves  you,"  replied  Eustace,  eva- 
sively. "  A  few  more  months,  and  she  will  be 
launched  upon  the  great  sea  of  life.  Before 
she  has  poor,  proud,  young  peers,  and  old, 
worn-out  men  of  the  world,  sighing  and  dying 
at  her  feet,  secure  your  own  happiness,  and 
her  position  in  life,  and  yours,  by  making  her 
your  own." 

"  You  are  a  good  staunch  friend,  I  believe, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  advice.  But 
what  can  you  have  got  into  your  head  about 
my  dear  little  Alice  ?  Why,  we  have  always 
looked  upon  ourselves  as  brother  and  sister. 
Would  you  have  me  all  on  a  sudden  kneel 
before  her,  and  sigh  out  my  heart  because  she 
is  heiress  of  Ashton  ?  And  as  if  her  mother 
would  not  rather  see  me  hanging  to  the  yard- 
arm  of  one  of  those  fine  East  Indiamen  I 
have  often  longed  to  take  a  passage  in,  than 
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marry  Alice,  kind  and  generous  as  my  dear 
adopted  mother  is !" 

"  Pooh !  Alice  will  have  her  own  way  if  only 
you  consent." 

"  My  consent !  what  a  way  of  putting  the 
case!1'  replied  Ormond,  laughing.  "  Besides 
her  way  is  her  mother's,  I  am  convinced.  I 
am  too  proud  to  sue." 

"  Ah !  Pride  will  be  your  bane,  I  am 
certain.  You  and  Alice  have  hitherto  been 
as  brother  and  sister  to  each  other.  That  was 
all  very  well  during  your  childish  days,  but  it 
can't  last.  You  will  soon  be  returning  to 
Ashton,  after  this  long  Oxford  campaign,  to 
find  your  pretended  sister  grown  out  of  your 
hide-and-seek  days.  You  will  see  in  her  the 
reality  of  one  of  those  ideal  perfections,  of 
which  you  have  confessed  you  have  so  often 
dreamt  after  reading  Lalla  Rookh  or  the 
4  Bride  of  Abydos.'" 

"Well!" 

"  You  will  find  her  more  charming  than 
any  heroine  fancy  can  have  conjured  up  ;  and 
pocketing  your  enemy,  pride,  you  will  feel 
you  cannot  be  happy  without  her." 
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"  Very  eloquently  pleaded ;  and  I  fancy  I 
see  myself  transformed  into  a  lover  at  twenty, 
and  drawing  poor  Alice  into  the  enchanted 
net  1" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been  really 
so  blind  all  this  time,  as  not  to  see  that  Alice 
centres  her  happiness  in  you  ?" 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  so  !"  returned  Ormond, 
blushing,  and  working  hard  away  at  a  mas- 
querade ball  with  his  pencil  and  India-rubber. 

"  You  know  she  could  not  refuse  you  any- 
thing." 

"  I  should  certainly  never  ask  for  anything 
to  which  I  expected  a  refusal — nothing  to 
which  I  did  not  think  I  was  entitled.  You 
are  talking  folly,  Eustace." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see ;  but  I  think  my  folly 
superior  to  your  wisdom.  I  only  hope  you 
won't  let  that  fellow  Stackpole  have  it  all  his 
own  way,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  the  game 
is  your  own,  if  you  only  please  to  play  it  pro- 
perly.    If  not " 

"  There  will  be  a  chance  for  you,  for  you 
seem  to  have  been  beforehand  with  me  in  the 
matter.     As  for  me,  I  intend  to  have  a  good 
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long  life  of  liberty  before  rue,  and  Alice  shall 
be  always  my  darling  sister.  Ashton's  heiress 
must  be  matched  with  an  equal ;  her  hand 
shall  not  be  asked  for  as  a  favour  i" 

"  Spoken  by  the  proud  Ormond  Greville. 
There  is  pride  lurking  in  your  pretended  hu- 
mility." 

"  I  know  I  am  not  humble.  I  would  not 
be  suffered  only  :  I  would  be  chosen  !" 

"  Were  I  not  wronging  Alice,  I  should  say 
she  had  long  ago " 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  my  dear  fellow.  A 
truce  to  all  this.  We  travel  down  to  Ash  ton 
to-morrow  week,  and  this  day  fortnight  Lord 
Horace  follows.  I  have  already  secured  an 
invitation  for  him." 

"  Very  well :  '  forewarned  forearmed,' "  said 
Eustace,  calmly. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  And  there  are  haunts  in  that  green  land — oh!  who  may- 
dream  or  tell 

Of  all  the  shaded  loveliness  it  hides  in  grot  and  dell, 

By  fountains  flinging  rainbow-spray  on  dark  and  glossy 
leaves, 

And  bowers  wherein  the  forest  dove  her  nest  untroubled 
weaves." 

The  two  Mends  had  intended  in  a  week's 
time  to  leave  Oxford — her  chapels  and  col- 
leges— her  broad,  shady  walks — her  moonlit 
spires  and  steeples — her  quiet  courts  and 
quadrangles — principals,  dons,  and  proctors 
— and  spend  the  long  vacation,  each  in  his 
respective  home,  according  to  choice.  But 
fate  willed  it  otherwise. 

Ormond  was  attacked  with  illness ;  and  on 
the  very  day  on  which  in  imagination  he  had 
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already  found  himself  at  Ashton  Park,  Lady 
Lisle  was  journeying  towards  Oxford,  now 
buoyed  up  by  hope,  now  in  the  agony  of  fear 
lest  her  efforts  should  be  unavailing,  and 
Ormond  should  have  sunk  under  the  violence 
of  the  fever  before  she  could  arrive. 

Alice  was  not  allowed  to  accompany  her 
mother  for  fear  of  infection. 

With  trembling  hand  she  opened  the  letter 
which  brought  her  her  mother's  earliest 
report. 

Ormond  was  out  of  immediate  danger ! 

She  had  never  hitherto  experienced  either 
joy  or  thankfulness  !     Now  she  knew  both ! 

The  few  words  which  brought  consolation 
in  this  her  first  anxiety,  were  almost  blotted 
out  by  tears  of  gratitude. 

It  was  probable  that  some  weeks  would 
elapse  before  her  mother  would  be  released 
from  the  attendance  which  her  affection 
prompted  her  to  bestow  on  Ormond;  but  it 
was  enough — she  was  watching  over  the 
recovery  of  the  being  in  whom  Alice's  young 
heart  was  bound  up. 

In  this  her  first  separation  from  her  mo- 
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ther,  in  her  loneliness,  in  her  abstraction  from 
her  usual  occupations,  she  thought  of  nothing, 
she  dwelt  upon  nothing,  hut  the  reaction  from 
terrible  fear  to  the  blessing  of  hope. 

Ormond  was  under  her  mother's  own 
watchful  care  :  he  was — he  must  be  safe. 

He  could  not  be  taken  away,  so  young,  so 
happy,  so  endeared  to  every  one  around ! 

She  shuddered  as  she  recalled  the  fearful 
two  days  and  nights  she  had  spent  which 
succeeded  her  mother's  summons  to  Ormond's 
sick  room. 

She  felt  how  dear  he  was  to  her  as,  with 
uplifted  heart,  she  silently  sought  the  presence 
of  the  All-merciful  Being  who  had  listened 
to  the  voice  of  her  petitions. 

For  the  first  time  she  was  conscious  that 
she  loved  with  more  than  a  sister's  affection. 

In  a  few  hours  she  seemed  to  have  lived 
years,  for  years  could  not  have  revealed  to 
her  more  clearly  than  did  a  voice  within  that 
truth  which  had  been  so  apparent  to  her 
mother  and  Eustace  Graham.  She  could  not 
remember  the  time  when  Ormond  was  not 
first  in  all  her  thoughts,  but  she  felt  she  had 
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never  before  prized  him  as  she  did  now. 
She  had  never  doubted  his  affection  for  her, 
and  yet  an  indescribable  fear  took  possession 
of  her  that  he  only  loved  her  as  a  brother 
would  love  a  young  sister. 

She  felt  she  wished  to  be  more  to  him. 
She  wished  she  could  pour  her  whole  heart 
into  his. 

Yet  she  shrank  within  herself.  She  was 
glad  that  she  was  alone — in  those  large  halls, 
amongst  those  familiar  but  silent  scenes. 

She  could  not,  even  to  her  mother,  have 
confessed  the  strange,  dream-like  feelings 
that,  unconsciously  smouldering  within,  had 
on  a  sudden  kindled  into  glowing  light.  Yet 
she  longed  for  her  sanction  to  give,  as  it 
were,  stability  to  the  vision.  She  should  then 
be  more  at  peace  with  herself.  But  since 
the  conversation  that  took  place  in  Ormond's 
room,  before  he  first  went  to  Oxford,  an  un- 
derstanding seemed  to  have  sprung  up  be- 
tween her  and  her  mother,  that  Ormond's 
virtues  and  foibles  were  to  be  passed  over 
silently,  Lady  Lisle  being  unwilling  to  give 
a  bias  to  her  daughter's  thoughts,  while  Alice 
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secretly  felt  that  her  mother  judged  Ormond 
less  leniently  than  she  herself  did. 

Alice  led  a  strange  life  while  her  mother 
was  absent.  Everything  around  seemed  trans- 
formed. The  joy  and  thankfulness  which 
filled  her  heart  as,  day  by  day,  the  words  of 
comfort  were  read  and  re-read,  coloured  all 
things  with  a  brighter  hue  than  ever.  Music 
seemed  to  breathe  more  harmony;  poetry, 
more  fully  to  express  her  newly-awakened 
feelings.  Her  sketches  seemed  more  than 
ever  instinct  with  the  life  of  nature.  The 
bright  swift  clouds,  the  changeable  ocean,  the 
waving  trees,  all — all  seemed  to  enter  into 
her  joy,  to  rejoice  with  her.  How  her  imagi- 
nation tinged  every  object!  She  was  more 
than  happy.  She  was  released  from  the  first 
real  and  painful  anxiety  she  had  ever  known. 

At  length,  after  a  daily  interchange  of  let- 
ters, and  after  Ormond,  with  his  own  hand, 
had  been  able  to  express  his  sorrow  and  grati- 
tude for  her  anxiety,  her  mother  returned  to 
Ashton,  but  alone,  as  Alice  had  been  led  to 
anticipate.  Time  was  only  wanting  to  com- 
plete a  cure,  but  a  long  journey  in  Ormond's 
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weak  state  was  pronounced  dangerous,  so  he 
yielded  to  Lord  Horace's  pressing  invite  to 
make  his  father's  house  his  home  during  the 
remainder  of  the  vacation,  it  being  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  university. 

And  now  weeks  passed,  and  still  were  to 
pass.  A  longer  time  of  separation  was  to 
elapse  than  had  ever  before  taken  place  be- 
tween Ormond  and  Ashton  Park. 

"  And  so,  mamma,  we  really  are  to  spend 
a  whole  winter  alone,  I  mean  without  Ormond. 
Summer !  autumn !  and  winter  !  but  it  will 
be  all  the  more  delightful  when  he  does  re- 
turn ! "  And  Alice,  happy  to  be  once  more 
with  her  mother,  who  had  only  arrived  the 
previous  evening,  began  to  satisfy  her  anxiety 
by  inquiring  into  various  particulars  relative 
to  her  Oxford  visit,  which  had  not  been  com- 
mented upon  by  letter. 

"  And  Christmas?" 

"  Ormond  will  be  here  then,  I  hope  and  trust, 
love  ;  but  it  is  as  I  feared :  though  the  favour- 
ite of  all  who  know  him,  he  will  not  distin- 
guish himself  in  any  learned  profession." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Alice,  quickly 
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coming  to  his  assistance  ;  "  he  is  too  gay  and 
happy  to  be  willing  to  puzzle  himself  about 
dry  technicalities,  or  to  be  always  busy  with 
other  people's  affairs." 

"  Therefore  he  is  to  keep  one  more  term 
at  Oxford ;  and  if  still  of  the  same  opinion,  I 
have  consented  that  he  should  enter  the 
army,  and  I  have  promised  to  buy  a  commis- 
sion." 

"  The  very  thing  that  will  suit  him  exactly  ! 
Dearest  mother,  how  kind  you  are  to  Ormond." 
At  that  moment  Alice  did  not  strive  to 
hide  the  blush  that  she  felt  was  rising  in  her 
cheek.  She  wished  that  her  secret  could  be 
discovered  to  her  mother,  that  she  might 
know  how  much  dearer  Ormond  had  become 
to  her  since  his  illness  had  aroused  anxiety. 

But  Lady  Lisle  had  arranged  a  plan  in  her 
own  mind,  from  which  she  was  determined 
not  to  depart. 

The  following  season  her  daughter  was  to 
be  introduced  to  the  London  worjd,  and  while 
she  would  in  no  wise  influence  or  direct  her 
feelings,  she  felt  that  circumstances  were  also 
beyond  her  control.     She  listened,  it  is  true, 
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to  the  outpourings  of  Alice's  affectionate  ear- 
nestness, but  she  never  willingly  turned  the 
conversation  upon  Ormond  and  his  prospects. 

At  length  Christmas,  a  good  oldfashioned 
Christmas,  came.  Not  fogs,  and  damps,  and 
west-wind  nights,  but  Christmas  with  its 
bright  snows  and  frosts,  its  green  hollies  and 
red  berries,  its  carols  and  dances,  its  happy 
family  gatherings  and  beautiful  presents. 

To  Alice  it  was  ushered  in  with  peculiar 
gladness,  for  it  brought  Ormond  back  to  Ash- 
ton. 

"  A  year — nearly  a  whole  year — has  passed 
since  we  parted,"  she  thought,  as  she  rose 
on  the  day  fixed  for  his  return.  Excitement 
which  she  did  not  strive  to  hide,  and  scarcely 
to  subdue,  prevented  her  occupying  herself 
as  usual  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and 
ever  and  anon  an  irresistible  impulse  attracted 
her  to  the  window  from  whence  Ormond's  ap- 
proach would  be  first  visible.  And  yet  she 
knew  that  the  evening  would  have  drawn  in, 
and  all  would  be  dark  without,  and  the  shut- 
ters closed  within,  before  she  should  have 
any  right  to  expect  him  ! 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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At  length  the  anxiously  anticipated  moment 
came,  and  Ormond  was  once  more  at  Ashton  ! 

He  came  an  hour  earlier  than  he  was  looked 
for.  It  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  Alice,  who 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  devote  herself 
steadily  to  the  book  she  was  reading,  until 
the  moment  arrived  which  Ormond  had  speci- 
fied. 

And  now,  while  he  stood  by  the  fire,  rub- 
bing his  chilled  hands,  and  laughing  and  talk- 
ing to  Lady  Lisle,  he  stole  several  curious 
glances  at  Alice,  as  she  sat  near  him,  her 
whole  soul  speaking  through  her  soft  blue 
eyes. 

Lady  Lisle  listened  and  replied,  and  felt 
very  happy.  She  read  what  was  passing- 
through  Ormond's  mind.  To  her  maternal 
eyes,  her  daughter  had  fully  verified  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Count  Mattolino. 

Ormond  had  a  soul  for  beauty,  and  Alice 
was  beautiful. 

"  You  are  paler,  and  thinner,  and,  I  think, 
taller,"  said  Alice,  compassionately. 

"  And  you  are  more  blooming  and  pretty 
than  ever,"  said  Ormond,  admiringly. 
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"We  "are  both  altered,  certainly,  in  each 
other's  eyes,  which  I  think  very  sad.  I  should 
like  all  things  to  be  stationary :  I  dread 
changes ! " 

' "  That  shows  a  very  contented  mind,  at 
least ;  but  if  you  have  [a  fancy  to  recall  the 
days  when  I  made  my  first  appearance  among 
you  in  curls  and  frills,  I  have  no  wish  to  see 
you  anything  but  what  you  are  at  this  present 
moment,  Alice.  Ah,  ah  !  I  am  certain  your 
first  appearance  in  the  London  world  will  be 
an  era  from  which  to  date  the  rise  and  fall  of 
female  beauty." 

"  You  must  not  spoil  my  child,  Ormond," 
interrupted  the  happy  mother,  who  at  that 
moment  thought  no  one  had  ever  been  blessed 
before  with  such  a  daughter.  ' '  We  do  not 
know  how  soon  vanity  may  be  instilled, 
particularly  when  such  compliments  are  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  the  stranger  that  you  are 
now  become." 

"  Stranger  !  dearest  mother  !"  exclaimed 
Alice,  as  if  she  really  felt  the  word  placed 
a  barrier  between  herself  and  Ormond. 
Now  you   are  returned,  you  will  not   leave 
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us  again  very  soon.  But  I  hope  you  can  be 
contented  and  happy  without  your  friend, 
Lord  Horace,  who,  niamma  says,  threatens  to 
pay  Ashton  a  visit.  Eustace  I  shall  expect 
to-morrow,"  she  continued,  laughing;  "  so 
mamma,  we  must  make  the  most  of  Ormond 
this  evening." 

"  We  will  not  anticipate  the  future  just  as 
I  am  beginning  to  enjoy  the  present  so  very 
much  ;  but,  Alice,  are  you  turned  moralizer? 
I  do  not  think  people  can  or  do  moralize  when 
they  are  as  bright  and  happy  as  you  look  to 
be,  can  they?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  when  they  are  as  much 
accustomed  to  solitude  and  their  own  thoughts 
as  I  was  when  mamma  was  away  from  me, 
but  not,  I  think,  when  they  have  everything 
they  can  wish  for  in  the  world." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

"  Although  as  swift  as  lightning's  flash 
Those  tranced  moments  flew, 
Not  all  the  waves  of  time  shall  wash 
Their  memory  from  my  view." 

These  were  halcyon  days  for  Alice.  All 
the  loved  pursuits  of  childhood,  in  which  for- 
merly during  his  holidays  Ormond  had  been 
accustomed  to  share,  had  gradually  given 
place  to  others  more  intellectual,  though, 
perhaps,  not  more  engrossing.  They  had,  in 
truth,  for  years  seen  but  little  of  each  other, 
though  they  had  nominally  been  companions 
from  childhood.  But  now  fyegan  the  inti- 
macy of  real  acquaintance  with  each  others 
thought  and  mind,  and  a  slight  feeling  of 
shyness  on  Alice's  part,  the  cause  of  which 
she  could  scarcely  have  explained,  gave  way 
before  the  charm  of  constant  intercourse. 
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Ormond  certainly  experienced  a  new  plea- 
sure in  reading  with  her  his  favourite  books, 
in  conversing  on  the  beautiful  in  art  and  na- 
ture. Constantly  he  referred  to  the  past, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  how  happy  he 
felt  were  the  present  days,  but  reference  to 
the  future  he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid.  And 
why? 

Perhaps  Ormond  himself  could  scarcely 
have  given  a  satisfactory  answer;  but  in  his 
heart  a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  hitherto 
unknown,  had  been  summoned  into  existence, 
and  a  growth  of  thought  had  slightly  over- 
spread the  mind  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
little  alive  to  consequences. 

It  was  true  he  was  never  so  happy  as  in 
Alice's  society.  Riding,  walking,  or  quietly 
sitting  by  her  side,  all  was  equally  pleasant 
when  she  was  his  companion.  Their  minds 
were  similarly  constituted,  and  each  found 
the  delight  of  similarity  in  pursuits. 

The  connection  of  years  placed  them  upon 
a  footing  of  intimacy  naturally,  while  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  not  united  by 
ties  of  blood  certainly  rendered  their  mutual 
position  daily  more  and  more  peculiar. 
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Ormond  could  not  disguise  from  himself 
that  he  was  captivated  by  the  magic  hours 
and  days  he  was  now  spending,  and  therefore 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  shortening  his  stay  at 
Ashton  Park. 

The  words  of  Eustace  Graham  often  re- 
curred to  his  mind.  He  tried  to  repel  them. 
He  tried  to  imagine  that  Alice  only  felt  for 
him  the  same  affection  that  as  a  child  she 
had  delighted  in  showing,  and  he  in  receiving. 

Yet  he  failed  to  deceive  himself. 

There  was  an  expression  of  thought  in  her 
eyes,  a  tenderness  in  her  manner,  which  he 
had  never  before  observed.  A  reserve, 
foreign  to  her  nature,  would  at  times  steal 
over  her,  of  which  he  felt  he  could  neither 
ask  the  cause,  nor  could  he  jokingly  chide  her 
for  it.  He  wished  that  some  great  change  could 
suddenly  take  place  in  either  her  or  his 
destiny — some  change  that  might  reverse 
their  relative  positions. 

They  had  never  uninterruptedly  spent  so 
long  a  time  together,  and  yet,  though  in  some 
respects  they  felt  more  closely  united  than 
ever,  in  others  a  barrier  had  risen  up  between 
then;. 
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Oraiond  was  never  tired  of  watching  Alice : 
whether  she  sang,  or  wrote,  or  drew,  or  read, 
there  was  to  him  a  peculiar  charm  when  she 
was  near. 

Was  it  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  of  a 
being  whose  mind  he  had  helped  to  form, 
who  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  who  had 
always  looked  up  to  him  with  admiring 
affection  ? 

Of  late  words  of  compliment  had  rarely 
passed  his  lips,  yet  he  felt  a  growing  interest, 
such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

Did  he  then  fear  to  ask  her  to  share  her 
home,  and  all  her  worldly  advantages,  with 
him? 

To  see  her  unhappy,  would,  he  felt,  be 
poignant  misery,  yet  he  wished  that  she 
might  be  [happy  with  another,  could  another 
be  found  worthy  of  her. 

Ormond  was  always  lighthearted,  and 
therefore  was  he  sought  for  by  so  many  as  a 
desirable  companion.  Unfettered,  or  rather 
untamed,  by  any  knowledge  of  sorrow,  he  was 
buoyed  up  by  the  very  fanciful  creations  of  his 
own  brain,  as  heavy  materials  are  kept  afloat 
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through  the  assistance  of  those  of  a  lighter 
nature. 

He  sufficed  to  himself;  though  his  affec- 
tions and  feelings  were  both  strong  and 
impulsive,  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want 
an  object  on  which  to  lavish  them.  Being 
strongly  susceptible  of  friendship,  he  had  not 
hitherto  yearned  towards  a  still  dearer  tie. 

If  Lady  Lisle,  with  her  usual  quiet  dis- 
crimination, took  silent  notice  of  what  she 
could  not  fail  to  observe,  she  merely  found 
her  own  anticipations  realized.  Ormond  and 
Alice  were  no  longer  the  brother  and  sister  of 
former  years. 

It  is  true,  that  though  absence  had  in  no 
degree  weakened  affection,  Lady  Lisle  had 
partly  lost  the  clue  to  Ormond's  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Yet  she  trusted  that,  if  not  alive  to 
Alice's  fascinations,  the  constant  companion- 
ship would  gradually  divest  his  image  to  her 
mind  of  the  romantic  associations  with  which 
she  too  well  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  sur- 
round it. 

To  herself  the  anxious  mother  confessed 
that  she  looked  forward  to  the  diversion  a 
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London  life  might  effect  with  inward  satisfac- 
tion, for  she  already  fancied  she  perceived  a 
shade  of  anxiety  tinging  Alice's  young  heart. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Eustace  joined  the 
Ashton  party  a  short  time  after  Ormond's 
return. 

Eustace  was  always  happier  at  Ashton  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Alice's  gentle, 
kind,  and  lighthearted  disposition  had 
charms  for  him,  which  he  knew  too  well  how 
to  appreciate.  With  his  real  friendship  for 
Ormond,  it  was  at  times  difficult  for  him  to 
repress  a  slight  feeling  of  envy  of  his 
superiority.     He  loved  Alice  so  dearly  ! 

Eustace  and  Ormond  were  together  in  the 
laboratory,  which  still  bore  traces  of  the 
tidying  process  to  which  Alice  had  once  sub- 
jected it. 

"  I  think  Alice's  spirit  must  be  hovering 
about  this  room.  I  see  traces  of  her  every- 
where; do  you  not,  Ormond?"  exclaimed 
Eustace,  as  his  eye  rested  on  a  catalogue 
of  books  written  in  Alice's  hand.  "  But 
I  do  not  think  she  is  quite  the  Alice  of 
former  days." 
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"  She  is  only  changed  for  the  better,"  re- 
plied Ormo-nd  gaily.  "  She  was  always 
charming,  affectionate,  beautiful,  but  I  think 
her  mind  is  cultivated  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, and  her  fancy  is  almost  as  vivid  as  her 
feelings  are  strong." 

"  How  well  you  seem  to  have  arranged 
your  ideas  respecting  her  !  If  you  were  not 
quite  so  calm,  and  did  not  appear  quite  so 
much  to  be  reading  her  character  out  of  a 
book,  I  should  say  you  were  progressing.  I 
should  almost  congratulate  you,  I  think ! " 
And  Eustace  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon 
the  print  of  a  racer  that  hung  upon  the 
wall. 

11  By  the  by,  Alice  has  often  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  book  which  contains  lovely  pictures, 
but  which  is  written  in  a  foreign  language," 
continued  Eustace.  "  I  long  to  sympathize 
with  the  ideas,  but  cannot.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  or  more  inviting  than  the  outside, 
and  the  pictures,  but  I  sometimes  want  the 
key  to  the  characters  within ;  do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"Perfectly,  but  I  do  not  agree;  at  least 
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I  have  no  fellow  feeling.  I  have  the  key  to 
which  you  allude." 

"  Yes,  and  always  had.  I  have  repeatedly 
told  you  so." 

"  I  open  the  jewel-case,  as  you  will  be 
metaphorical  or  allegorical,  or  any  other 
oracle  you  please.  I  inspect  all  the  treasures 
it  contains.  I  take  them  out  and  admire 
them." 

"  Well !  " 

"  And  put  them  back  very  quietly  in  their 
proper  places.  They  are  not  intended  for  me 
to  wear." 

"  You  incorrigibly  cold-hearted,  wonderful 
mortal!"  exclaimed  Eustace,  half  in  joke,  half 
in  earnest.  "  What  do  you — what  can  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Why  I  mean,"  replied  Ormond,  more 
seriously,  "  that  I  may  love  Alice  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world,  without  being  in 
love  with  her.  I  like  to  see  her  near  me,  to 
hear  her  sweet  voice — all  the  songs  she  sings 
are  melody  to  me,  but  they  do  not  at  present 
enchain  me  here."  And  he  looked  round  on 
Ashton's  wide  domain,  beautiful  even  in  its 
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winter  colouring,  through  the  ocean  touch- 
stone to  extensive  grandeur.  "  More  than 
aught  else  her  melody  carries  me  back  into 
unforgotten  lands,  dimly  remembered,  it  is 
true,  but  stamped  ineffaceably  on  my  heart 
with  the  stamp  of  beauty.  They  carry  me 
back,  those  sweet  musical  tones,  to  the 
haunts  of  my  childhood,  to  Venice,  with  her 
buildings  all  falling  to  decay,  but  noble  in 
their  ruins — to  the  gondolas  noiselessly  glid- 
ing down  the  dark  canal,  to  the  flowing  gar- 
ments of  her  priests,  and  the  bright  colouring 
of  her  peasants'  holiday  attire.  I  fancy  I 
again  see  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Apennines 
piercing  the  blue  atmosphere  above,  and  the 
gilding  of  the  time-worn  palaces.  I  hear  the 
chimes  of  the  churches,  I  am  again  in  the 
soft  sunny  clime,  of  which  in  England  we 
know  not  the  charm  !  Remember  I  am  at 
least  half  an  Italian  !  " 

"  But  surely  you  can  scarcely  realize  your 
childish  Venetian  days,  your  memory  of  them 
must  be  as  of  some  half- forgotten  dream." 

"  I  can  realize  them  wonderfully  at  times, 
and  then  I  long  with  intense  earnestness  to 
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return  to  that  land  of  vision.  I  remember 
as  well  my  antipathy  to  my  mother's  noble 
relatives,  as  my  affection  for  the  kind  old 
English  Cardinal  who  treated  me  always  as 
his  grandson  !  It  is  quite  innate  my  love  for 
beautiful  Venice  !  And  before  my  destiny  is 
settled  for  life,  my  commission  bought,  and 
I  become  a  wanderer  in  armour  over  earth's 
surface,  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  tread 
those  old  floors  of  Casa  Ferrata  again !  I 
must  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether  my  ideas  of 
beauty  in  childhood  are  supported  by  my 
present  advanced  experience  or  no." 

"Ah,  well !  the  world  has  gone  hitherto 
smoothly  enough  with  you,  my  good  fellow. 
Your  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  how  to  refuse 
the  numerous  good  gifts  that  are  held  out  to 
you.  Tell  me  wherein  lies  your  secret  of 
success." 

"  I  suppose  in  my  nonchalance"  replied 
Ormond,  laughing.  "I  dare  say  if  I  were 
to  begin  to  wish  for  anything  very  much, 
I  should  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  it. 
I    think  there    is    almost  a  law  of  contra- 
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diction,  as  there  is  one  of  gravitation,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  attraction  and " 

"  Well,  well ! "'  interrupted  Eustace,  "I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  be  independent  than  to  be 
over  anxious  for  any  cause.  Some  go  through 
life  with  a  vague  longing  to  influence  others, 
either  a  very  few  very  nearly,  or  the  many 
in  a  diffused  sense.  In  regard  to  those 
who,  I  consider,  come  under  the  head  of  the 
first  division,  they  seek  beautiful  human  love, 
the  others,  and  they  perhaps  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  that  search,  aim  at  the  rewards 
that  ambition  offers." 

"  Your  two  deities  are  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  among  the  gods  and  goddesses,"  re- 
turned Ormond,  laughing,  "  but  I  confess  I 
worship  another  idol  of  which  our  French 
neighbours  have  made  such  a  parody.  My 
divinity,  like  theirs,  is  liberty." 

"  And,  like  them,  you  will  find  that  you 
raise  up  one  idol,  and  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship another.  Where  was  slavery  ever  so 
thoroughly  manifested  as  among  those  terrible 
revolutionists  ?      Depend  upon  it  the  most 
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insubordinate  are  governed  in  their  turn,  if 
not  by  their  fellow- creatures  immediately,  by 
their  own  passions.  What  tyrants  are  envy, 
avarice,  hatred,  any  and  every  one  of  the 
black  list !  There  is  no  such  thing  as  inde- 
pendence, I  believe.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat, 
Ormond,  you  have  advantages  which  every 
one  does  not  possess.  You  are  able  to  make 
friends,  or  to  do  without  them,  at  your  plea- 
sure." 

Ormond  fancied  these  remarks  had  a  deeper 
tendency  than  they  appeared  to  possess,  but 
he  refrained  from  following  the  subject  fur- 
ther. Eustace  had  never  confided  to  him 
more  than  a  general  admiration  for  Alice 
Lisle,  and  though  on  most  subjects  the  two 
friends  had  no  secrets  from  each  other,  they 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  touch  but  seldom  upon  the  merits 
and  the  prospects  of  the  heiress  of  Ashton. 

"  We  are  friends,  and  ever  shall  be,  I  trust," 
exclaimed  Ormond,  as  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Eustace,  "  whether  the  future  smiles  upon 
us  or  not." 

"Nothing  like  a  true  warm  friend,"  and 
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•Eustace  returned  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
which  he  loved.  "  Early  friends  are  never 
to  be  replaced,  I  believe.  Often  has  my  mo- 
ther told  me  that  she  is  convinced  that  most 
of  my  poor  father's  misfortunes  arose  from 
his  never  having  been  very  susceptible  to 
friendship,  and  from  the  innate  pride  which 
spurned  any  interference." 

"If  we  are  but  reasonable,  contented,  and 
hopeful,  we  shall  not  go  very  far  wrong  in  the 
race  of  life." 

"  You  have  made  the  task  tolerably  difficult, 
I  think/'  replied  Eustace,  smiling;  "  but  you 
are  right :  your  atmosphere  is  not  a  gloomy 
one — 1  mean  that  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded at  this  peaceful  home  of  Ashton. 
There  is  much  in  early  associations.  The 
fate  of  my  father  casts  a  shade  over  our  life 
at  Moorfield,  dearly  as  I  love  my  mother." 

"  You  have  reason  to  be  content,  Eustace ; 
you  have  a  mother,"  exclaimed  Ormond  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling — "  a  mother  and  a  home, 
while  I  am  dependent.  Surely  you  are  com- 
pensated for  the  advantages  which  you  some- 
times enumerate  as  being  my  portion.     Yet 

VOL.  IT.  R 
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I  am  thankful  for  the  sunny  gleam  that 
shone  upon  my  young  existence  through 
those  old  Venetian  walls,  and  which  has  been 
glowing  ever  since  !  Call  it  romance,  senti- 
ment, poetry,  folly,  anything  you  like,  the 
feeling  which  gives  such  life  to  my  moral 
world  I  would  not  part  with  in  exchange  for 
many  rich  acres  in  this  beautiful  England 
even." 

"  No  ;  but  in  this  world  we  must  not  only 
be  romantically  happy  ourselves,  we  must  be 
just,  we  must  be  discerning.  Does  the 
future  that  lies  before  you  never  trouble  your 
Ormond  ?  Is  Ashton  to  be — will  it  be — always 
your  home  ?  Forgive  my  plainness,  but  we 
are  friends.  Alice  loves  you.  What  I  have 
before  hinted  at  I  now  repeat.  You  can  no 
longer  be  indifferent  to  each  other.  The 
time  is  past.  You  must  marry  Alice,  or  leave 
Ashton.  Her  happiness  is  at  stake.  Believe 
me  I  am  sincere.     This  is  no  child's  game." 

Eustace  spoke  earnestly,  almost  sternly. 
The  workings  of  his  feelings,  usually  kept 
under  strong  control,  were  visible  in  the  pale- 
ness that  gradually  overspread  his  features, 
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and  ha,ving  performed  the  duty  of  a  friend  at 
a  cost  of  self-sacrifice  of  which  Ormond  even 
was  unconscious,  he  hastily  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

Ormond  would  have  detained  him;  but 
Eustace  had  no  wish  to  discuss  a  subject 
which  to  him  was  fraught  with  a  greater 
amount  of  pain  than  he  willingly  allowed  to 
himself. 

For  the  first  time  Ormond's  strong  feel- 
ings were  aroused,  and  unjustly,  against  his 
friend,  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  had, 
perhaps,  given  him  the  greatest  proof  of 
friendship  of  which  he  was  capable.  He 
had  awakened  him  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 
falling  down  the  precipice.  But  a  state  of 
security  is  often  preferred  to  one  that  de- 
mands watchfulness. 

Another  moment,  and  Ormond's  noble 
heart  revolted  from  the  injustice  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  but  with  his  characteristic 
lightheartedness  he  treated  the  warning  as 
uncalled  for — at  least,  he  tried  to  think  such 
was  the  case,  and  to  blind  himself,  as  usual, 
to  Alice's  real  feelings  towards  him. 
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Then  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  departure  from  Ashton ; 
for  he  and  Eustace  were  ere  very  long  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Lord  Heatherton,  before  returning  to 
Oxford,  and  still  he  felt  unhappy  at  the 
thought  of  the  separation  from  Alice  which 
was  in  store  for  him  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"Sweet  are  the  visions  which  in  early  youth 
Float  by,  too  fair  to  wear  the  garb  of  truth ; 
Steep  the  ascent,  though  sure,  by  which  we  learn 
The  real  from  fancied  pleasures  to  discern. 
We  feel  when  first  we  start  on  life's  swift  race, 
As  if  we  ne'er  should  weary  in  the  chase — 
So  bright  our  sun,  so  pure  our  moon's  soft  rays, 
So  joyous  is  the  face  all  nature  wears, 
For  if  she  weeps,  she  smiles  e'en  through  her  tears, 
That  all  is  fairy  land — above,  around, 
By  cloudless  hope's  horizon  brightly  bound." 

x\lice  was  treading  with  a  peculiarly  elastic 
step  upon  the  threshold  of  life. 

The  view  that  opened  before  her,  as  she 
prepared  to  enter  the  magic  circle  of  fashion- 
able existence,  was  as  enchanting  as  it  was 
varied. 

In  retrospect   all  was  so  bright  that  no 
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shadows  had  thrown  their  length,  in  advance, 
upon  the  path  she  was  now  to  follow.  She 
had  been,  and  was  still,  peculiarly  blessed. 

The  pleasures  of  her  home — the  peculiar 
charm  of  each  returning  season — the  de- 
lightful companionship  of  her  mother,  who 
entered  into  her  every  pursuit  and  feeling — 
the  thought  of  her  own  beloved  Ormond 
— hitherto  these  sources  of  happiness  had 
sufficed  to  make,  life  one  continued   holiday. 

Lady  Lisle  had  resolved  no  longer  to  post- 
pone the  introduction  of  her  daughter  amongst 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  her  own 
youth.  The  retirement  of  years  had  naturally 
rendered  society  distasteful  to  her;  but  she 
would  not  weigh  her  own  wishes  in  the  ba- 
lance against  her  daughter's  very  natural 
longing  to  mingle  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety 
which  London  alone  can  offer  in  perfection. 

A  house  in  Belgrave  Square  was  taken  for 
the  season,  and  thither,  with  many  a  farewell 
word  and  look  bestowed  on  Ashton  and  its 
loved  associations,  did  Lady  Lisle  and  Alice 
repair  in  the  beautiful  early  spring.  In  a  few 
days  Ormond  was  to  join  them. 
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The  house  was  a  large  one,  with  a  portico 
in  front.  The  square,  bordered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  showed  signs  of  vegetation — 
bright  green  leaves  were  unfolding  amid 
blackened  stems  and  branches.  Pots  of 
cherished  flowers  stood  in  the  balconies. 
Bouquets  of  early  violets  and  geraniums 
scented  the  apartments,  giving  evidence  of 
the  care  bestowed  upon  nature  in  the  midst 
of  art  itself. 

The  first  impressions  of  the  metropolis 
which  Alice  received  were  connected  with  the 
immensity  of  peopled  space  ;  and  as  street 
after  street  opened  endless  vistas  of  human 
dwellings  with  whose  every  inhabitant  she 
was  unacquainted,  a  strange  feeling  of  solitude 
hitherto  unknown  took  possession  of  her. 

But  once  ushered  into  their  new  abode, 
Alice  soon  busied  herself  in  arranging  both 
the  rooms  and  her  ideas  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion, so  as  to  give  an  air  of  home  to  the  hand- 
some dwelling  in  which  a  great  part  of  her 
and  her  mother's  time  was  to  be  passed  during 
the  next  four  months. 

Lady  Lisle  in  the  meanwhile  sat,  contrary 
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to  her  usual  habit,  unoccupied  and  buried  in 
thought,  alone  at  the  window  which  overlooked 
the  square. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  Alice,  as,  casting  a 
satisfied  glance  around,  she  approached  her 
mother,  "  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  look  sad. 
Though  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  our  new  life,  I 
had  much  rather  we  had  remained  at  home  if 


you 

"  I  was  thinking  how  much  had  happened 
since,  like  my  Alice,  I  was  a  young,  thought- 
less girl ;  but  only  this  evening — to-morrow 
I  shall  rouse  myself.  I  love  to  see  you 
happy.  It  is  fitting  that  you  should  know 
something  of  the  world  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Ash  ton,  my  darling." 

"  All  will  be  charming,  dearest  mother,  for 
a  time,  quite  charming,  if  only  you  and  Or- 
mond,"  she  added,  "  are  with  me.  Balls, 
rides,  concerts,  drives — the  whole  world  is 
new  to  me,  so  strange  ;  and  I  should  indeed 
feel  lonely  without  you." 

"  But  you  must  not  calculate  upon  Or- 
mond's  time  being  at  your  disposal  here  as  it 
is  at  Ashton.     He  has  friends  who  are  un- 
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known  to  us,  and  in  London  he  will  have 
many  claimants  on  his  time.  This  gay 
world  is  a  world  of  fashion  and  frivolity — I 
might  add  of  selfishness,  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  prejudice  you  against  it." 

"  Why  should  place  make  so  great  a  change 
in  people,  mamma?"  exclaimed  Alice,  hastily. 

"  It  is  not  only  place,  love  ;  it  is  that  cha- 
racter is  more  fully  developed  where  so  much 
scope  is  given  for  its  exercise.  You  do  not 
know  the  world ;  and  if  you  could  always 
remain  as  innocent  of  its  principles,  and  as 
unharmed  by  their  influence,  as  you  are  at 
present,  I  would  not  give  you  the  slightest 
insight  into  the  knowledge  I  have  gained." 

"I  am  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  being 
transformed  suddenly  into  something  very  ugly 
and  very  unamiable,"  said  Alice,  laughing,  as 
she  passed  before  one  of  the  large  mirrors 
which  hung  on  all  sides  of  the  apartment. 
"  Perhaps  these  London  looking-glasses  do 
not  even  tell  truth ;  and  if  the  world  I  have 
longed  to  enter  is  to  be  found  deceitful " 

"  And  at  times  self-interested,"  added  her 
mother — 
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"  I  would  rather  not  know  anything  of  it." 

"  Those  who  really  love  and  seek  you,  and 
not  your  wealth  or  your  other  advantages,  are 
decidedly  rare  ;  but  I  have  lived  too  long  in 
retirement,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  child,  and 
now  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself." 

"  Mamma,  you  know  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  the  world  of  which 
you  speak  so  seriously  and  so  sadly.  There 
must  be,  to  one  so  uninitiated  in  its  mysteries 
as  I  am,  much  enjoyment  to  be  found  quite 
independent  of  its  influence.  Until  I  have 
experienced  disappointment,  I  will  keep  my 
own  favourable  presentiments ;  but  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  a  London  life  will  certainly  be 
rather  overwhelming  at  first,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  eternal  roll  of  carriages,  which  sounds 
like  the  rushing  of  some  mighty  river." 

"  It  is  the  contrast  in  a  great  city  like  this 
which  always  strikes  me  so  forcibly,  and  will 
you  too,  my  child,  when  you  have  become 
acquainted  with  London  life.  The  carriages 
roll  by  with  their  jewelled  occupants — their 
learned,  titled,  lovely,  or  wealthy  proprietors 
— and  the  beggar  crawls  along  the  pavement 
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in  his  tattered  garb.  The  hungry  urchin 
looks  in  at  the  shop-window,  and  dare  not 
even,  to  save  himself  from  starving,  take  a 
loaf  from  the  heavily-laden  counter,  on  which 
extravagant  luxury  has  just  perhaps  deposited 
its  gold  for  a  gala  night's  refreshment;  and 
at  the  back  of  the  most  splendid  dwellings, 
completely  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  fashion, 
are  alleys  in  which  lurk  vice,  deformity,  and 
misery ! " 

"  Horrible,  mamma  !  Can  such  things 
-exist  and  no  remedies  be  applied?"  exclaimed 
Alice.  "  What  a  picture  are  you  drawing  of 
this  magnificent  London  ! " 

"  Returning  to  it  has  brought  back  the 
images  to  my  mind  which,  I  remember,  once 
affected  me  as  powerfully  as  they  affect  you, 
though  the  impressions  have  not  been  re- 
newed of  late  years.  But  it  is  not  only  a 
picture  of  London  I  am  drawing,  it  is  of 
human  nature,  which,  as  I  said  before,  has  a 
scope  for  full  exercise  where  so  great  a  mul- 
titude of  human  beings  are  assembled  in  a 
comparatively  small  space.  "  God  made  the 
country  and  man  made  the  town,"  is  an  apt 
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quotation.  In  one  place  all  the  good  feelings 
of  our  nature  are  mostly  called  forth ;  the  bad, 
though  they  may  not  be  suppressed,  often 
slumber  for  want  of  exercise.  When  there  is 
an  equal  scope  for  the  development  of  the 
good  and  bad,  it  is  a  chance  that  the  bad  may 
predominate." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  never  known  myself," 
said  Alice,  sadly;  "  and  I  may  find  out  per- 
haps only  too  soon  that  many  unchristian, 
wretched  feelings  are  lying  dormant.  Let  us 
hasten  back  to  Ashton  while  I  can  feel  that 
ignorance  is  bliss." 

"  No,  no,"  said  her  mother,  somewhat 
amused  at  the  energy  with  which  these  last 
words  were  spoken.  "  We  will  conquer,  and 
not  be  put  to  flight.  London  is  a  great 
human  receptacle,  offering  many  opportuni- 
ties even  for  doing  good  of  which  the  country 
is  destitute,  if  people  only  seek  aright  and  in 
earnest ;  but  I  cannot  promise  you  as  much 
happiness  here  as  at  Ashton." 

"  No ;  there  duty  and  pleasure  were  so  de- 
lightfully combined,  dearest  mother  ! " 

"  No  claims  should  be  entirely  overlooked, 
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my  dear  child,  while  others  are  fully  satisfied. 
It  is  fitting  that  you  should  mingle  in  society 
conformable  to  your  position  in  life.  I  have 
not  forgotten  what  an  enchanting  vista  of  al- 
lowable pleasure  opened  to  me  at  your  age 
through  the  means  of  the  very  scenes  in 
which  you  are  about  to  seek  amusement." 

"  And  were  you  not  disappointed,  mother  ? 
Were  you  happy?"  said  Alice,  somewhat 
doubtingly. 

"Yes,  love!  all,  I  believe,  have  certain 
seasons  of  happiness  permitted  to  them,  some 
of  longer,  some  of  shorter  duration  ;  but  there 
is  some  kind  of  happiness  attainable  by  all, 
and  at  all  times,  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 
On  me  sorrow  came  suddenly,  unexpectedly. 
AY.  are  not  called  upon  thus  to  suffer.  It  is 
an  experience  which  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
possess." 

"Mamma,  you  know  I  only  love  you  and 
Ormond;  if  you  are  not  taken  from  me,  what 
have  I  to  fear  ?  all  must  be  happy." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  I  trust,  darling," 
and  Lady  Lisle  looked  fondly  on  her  child, 
though  at  the  same  moment  her  heart  misgave 
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her,  that  life  would  not  go  always  smoothly 
with  her  as  heretofore. 

She  changed  the  subject. 

"  And  yet  I  must  caution  you  against  a 
danger,  which,  hitherto  unknown,  has  so 
pleasing  an  exterior,  that  you  would  hardly 
give  it  credit  for  possessing  the  power  of  in- 
juring you." 

"  You  are  teaching  me  a  great  deal  to- 
night;' replied  Alice,  laughing;  "  and  I  feel 
I  shall  learn  more  during  a  week's  stay  in 
London  than  I  ever  did  before  at  Ashton 
during  years.     Pray  enlighten  me,  mamma! " 

"  You  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to 
adulation,  Alice — you  will  be  so  no  longer, 
you  will  have  it  showered  upon  you.  Undue 
and  insincere  admiration  will  be  bestowed, 
not  on  my  darling,  innocent,  simple-minded 
child,  but  on  Ashton's  heiress." 

"  Do  not  fear  forme  on  that  point,  mamma," 
replied  Alice,  in  high  glee  at  having  the 
dreaded  danger  placed  before  her  in  an  aspect 
which  caused  her  no  anxiety.  "  I  shall  meet 
with  hundreds  possessed  of  far  higher  advan- 
tages than  fall  to  my  share.     Besides,"  she 
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stopped  as  her  thoughts  involuntarily  turned 
towards  Orniond,  "  I  shall  not  even  care  for 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  particularly  if 
my  fortunes  are  the  attractions,"  she  added, 
laughing  :  "  I  do  not  think  either  I  shall  ever 
be  what  is  called  a  flirt !" 

"  No,  for  a  flirt  can  have  no  heart  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  understand  the  word.  Gra- 
tified vanity  is  the  key  to  the  feelings  of  all 
who  deserve  the  appellation,  but  it  is,  I  think, 
often  misapplied  to  those  who,  in  uncon- 
sciousness, win  the  affections  they  do  not 
care  to  possess." 

"  How  wicked,"  said  Alice,  seriously,  "  to 
gratify  one's  own  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
others'  happiness.  Of  that,  Orniond,  at  least, 
would  be  quite  incapable." 

"  Why  do  you  refer  to  him  ?" 

"  Merely  because  I  have  a  habit  of  com- 
paring him  with  the  rest  of  the  world."  A 
deep  blush,  as  she  spoke,  was  not  without 
pain  observed  by  her  mother  to  overspread 
her  fair  young  brow. 

"  And  does  he  stand  the  comparison  well?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly.     I  am  perfectly  satis- 
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fied  with  him,  mamma.  He  is  as  generous 
as  he  is  affectionate.  I  know  him ;  we  both 
know  him  so  well !  You  have  given  me,  I 
think,  already  a  distaste  to  the  life  we  are 
about  to  lead,  mamma.  If  only  Ormond 
could  be  my  companion,  as  of  old,  I  had 
rather  not  know  anything  more  of  London 
and  its  snares  and  dangers.  I  would  rather 
return  to  Ashton." 

"  London  is  no  less  fair  in  its  promises 
than  it  was  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Lady  Lisle. 
"  You  must  remain,  and  see  if  Ormond  can 
stand  the  test :  he,  too,  has  to  be  tried  in  the 
furnace  of  flattery." 

So  earnest  was  the  tone  of  this  first  even- 
ing's converse  in  the  great  metropolis  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter,  that  they 
neither  of  them  observed  that  a  gay  equipage 
had  stopped  at  their  door,  until  the  loud 
knock  of  importance  aroused  Alice  from  a 
momentary  reverie,  and  her  mother's  last 
words  were  lost  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Mayflower. 

A  lady  entered,  and  the  next  moment  Lady 
Lisle  was  lost  in  the  affectionate  embrace  of 
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one  from  whom  years  had  separated  her,  but 
on  whose  countenance  might  be  read  the 
good  nature  and  benevolence  which  defies 
the  power  of  time  to  obliterate  the  memory  of 
former  intimacy. 

Dressed  with  fashionable  elegance,  her  em- 
bonpoint was  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
richness  of  her  toilette,  and,  seating  herself 
with  the  most  friendly  intimacy,  after  includ- 
ing Alice  in  her  warm  greeting,  Lady  May- 
flower opened  the  object  of  her  unexpected 
visit. 

"Excuse  my  intrusion,  my  dear  Clara — Lady 
Lisle,  I  should  say — but  I  am  such  an  old 
friend,  you  know.  I  was  so  delighted  when  I 
received  your  letter  announcing  your  inten- 
tion of  once  more  visiting  your  old  haunts, 
and  of  introducing  your  pretty  daughter"  (and 
here  an  unmistakably  admiring  glance  was 
cast  towards  Alice),  "  that  I  was  resolved  on 
giving  you  the  very  earliest  reception.  It 
is  such  a  pleasure  to  think  that,  though  we 
have  been  separated,  my  dear  Clara,  for  so 
long  a  time,  as  an  old  friend  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  allow  me  the  privilege  of  introducing 
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your  daughter  into  the  most  eligible  society. 
First  introductions  are  everything,  and  I  am 
glad  you  have  come  up  to  town  thus  early, 
for,  of  course,  you  will  have  much  to  do  in 
the  toilette  department,  before  the  season 
regularly  commences.  I  declare  you  are 
very  little  altered  !  very  little  indeed !  So 
much  for  leading  a  quiet,  country  life.  I 
really  intend  to  pay  you  a  visit  this  autumn, 
if  you  will  renew  your  invite.  You  know  my 
lord  and  I  have  quite  separate  establishments  : 
he  is  so  devoted  to  his  clubs  and  his  politics, 
that  it  would  not  do  to  be  dependent  on  each 
other." 

Lady  Mayflower  stopped  to  take  breath, 
and  look  round  the  room. 

"I  am  really  extremely  obliged  to  you, 
dear  Lady  Mayflower,  for  your  kind  thought 
of  me,"  at  length  Lady  Lisle  found  a  momen- 
tary opportunity  of  saying.  "It  is  true  that 
having  lived  so  long  in  seclusion,  I  am  almost 
as  ignorant  of  fashionable  life  as  Alice  herself. 
You  must  let  me  introduce  my  daughter  to 
you  in  due  form." 

"Not    in   the    least   necessary,   my  dear 
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Clara.  I  already  feel  for  her  like  a  mother. 
I  declare  I  am  quite  proud  of  her.  Nice  age 
eighteen  ! — eighteen  I  think  you  said  ?  I 
married  my  first  husband  just  at  that  age. 
Poor  man  !  It  was  so  kind  of  him  to  leave 
me  a  large  jointure,  and  I  had  very  little 
trouble  in  nursing  him,  too,  and  I  don't  think 
he  suffered  much.  I  don't  like  thinking  of 
him,  poor  dear  Stephen  !  But  my  lord  and  I 
are  very  good  friends,  and  we  don't  interfere 
the  least  with  one  another." 

Alice  was  engaged  in  making  tea — an  occu- 
pation fortunately  favourable  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  very  rebellious  smile,  which  she 
would  have  been  thankful  to  be  able  to  re- 
press. But  had  she  laughed  outright,  the 
good-natured  dowager  would  only  have  been 
happier  than  before. 

"  I  am  quite  charmed  with  your  daughter, 
Clara.  Really  a  prettier  figure  and  a  more 
engaging  countenance  I  have  not  beheld  since 
your  younger  days,  my  love,  though  now  she 
is  only  in  travelling  costume.  Much  depends 
upon  dress,  I  assure  you.  How  have  you 
managed  to  live  through  so  many  seasons  in 
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such  barbarous  seclusion  ?  However,  all  in 
good  time.  Remember  there  is  nothing  like 
first  impressions.  Come,  my  little  heiress," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Alice,  "  you  may 
carry  the  world  before  you,  if  you  please,  if 

only  you  go  to  Madame  F ,  and  Mdlle. 

C .  I  can  give  you  plenty  of  introduc- 
tions, and  I  promise  you  a  ball  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks  or  so,  when — we  shall  see. 
Keep  yourselves  disengaged.  Six  or  seven 
thousand  a-year  ! — ah  !  a  large  fortune  !  " 

"  Yes,  to  spend  properly.  Alice's  ideas 
are  at  present  very  moderate." 

"  Happy  disposition  !  Yes,  I  should  think 
so,  and  the  world  will  go  smoothly  with  her/' 

"  I  have  never  hitherto  questioned  my 
right  to  happiness,  certainly,"  replied  Alice, 
smiling  at  Lady  Mayflower's  speedy  conclu- 
sions. "  It  seems  as  if  it  were  intended  we 
should  be  happy." 

"  And  so  it  is,  my  dear — who  can  doubt  it? 
Why,  are  people  to  sit  round  a  table  and  make 
long  faces  at  each  other  ?  I  dare  say  I  have 
had  my  share  of  trouble,  but  I  never  let  the 
past  weigh  upon  the  present ;  it  is  not  fair 
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to  burden  one  day  with  the  grievances  of  its 
ancestors.  When  poor  Sir  Stephen  died,  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  be  contented 
and  cheerful.  Poor  dear  man  !  Could  he 
have  seen  his  Caroline,  he  would  have  been 
quite  pleased  at  the  resignation  with  which 
she  bore  his  loss." 

Before  Lady  Lisle  could  express  any  of 
the  feelings  which  her  friend's  conversation 
aroused  in  her,  Lady  Mayflower  had  changed 
the  topic,  and  was  inquiring  after  the  young 
Italian,  whose  name  and  history  were  partially 
known  to  her,  but,  upon  Alice's  leaving  the 
room,  she  seized  the  opportunity  of  pouring 
forth  her  still  more  fervent  congratulations 
upon  Lady  Lisle's  possessing  such  a  daughter. 

"  She  is  really  quite  charming,  an  angel  I 
should  say.  You  have  a  right  to  try  and  pro- 
cure the  very  best  parti  of  the  season  for 
her,  Clara,  and  I  will  assist  you  most  wil- 
lingly.    There  is  the  young  Duke  of  Q , 

he  is  anxious  for  an  heiress,  and  his  high 
family,  his  youth,  his  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, point  him  out  as  a  very  eligible  specu- 
lation.    Or  there  is  Lord    C ;  he  is  a 
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widower,  heir  to  an  earldom,  with  very  fine 
estates  in  six  counties  in  England,  and  a 
large  tract  of  sheep-walk  in  Australia.  He 
was  formerly  rather  of  a  speculative  turn,  but 
I  believe  that  is  all  gone  by,  and  Alice  would 
not  mind  his  temper,  not  being  always  as  un- 
ruffled as  hers  most  likely  is,  to  judge  from 
countenance.  I  assure  you  he  is  reckoned 
the  very  best  parti  in  London  this  year. 
Then,  let  me  see " 

Here  Lady  Lisle  implored  her  new  friend 
not  to  dive  still  deeper  into  the  aristocratic 
stores  she  appeared  to  have  at  her  disposal ; 
but  by  a  wave  of  her  hand,  having  entreated 
for  a  moment's  consideration,  Lady  Mayflower 
again  burst  forth  with  renewed  vigour. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  thought  of  several  more, 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  foreign 
prince,  who  is  now  residing  incognito  in  town, 
were  to  carry  off  the  prize  !  He  is  anxious  to 
find  a  wife  amongst  our  English  maidens,  and 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Alice's  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  novelty  were  to  succeed  in 
captivating  him.     She  is  quite  worthy  of  a 
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crown,  and  it  would  become  her  style  of  fea- 
ture amazingly." 

"Alice  has  not  quite  such  high  anticipations, 
I  believe,"  replied  Lady  Lisle,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken " 

"  Oh  !  I  declare  I  was  very  nearly  over- 
looking my  own  particular  favourite,  Lord  P. 
That  is  wonderful !  He  must  be  the  fortunate 
individual.  He  has  a  splendid  place  in 
Wales ;  a  moor  in  the  Highlands,  which  is 
worth  all  Lord  C.'s  Australian  sheep-walks  ; 
a  hunting  seat  in  Leicestershire ;  and  is  very 
handsome.  Alice  does  not,  I  dare  say,  care 
for  talent  or  cleverness.  He  is  extremely 
good-natured,  and  she  could  have  everything 
her  own  way." 

"  How  very  kind  you  are  !"  exclaimed  poor 
Lady  Lisle,  beginning  to  feel  a  little  wearied 
at  the  prospect  of  future  sons-in-law  so  gene- 
rously offered  to  her ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  that 
thoughtless  young  girls  will  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  choosing  for  themselves  where  matri- 
mony is  concerned." 

"  My  dear  love,  the  thing  is  settled  ;   Alice 
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has  only  to  choose.  All  whom  I  have  named 
are  looking  out  for  fortunes — it's  a  fact — all 
but  the  Prince  ;  and  I  really  think  Alice's 
beauty  may  captivate  him,  if  she  has  the 
smallest  discretion  and  tact." 

Alice,  entering  at  the  moment,  was  just  in 
time  to  receive  her  new  friend's  assurances 
of  affectionate  interest,  and  Lady  Mayflower, 
ordering  her  carriage,  promised  to  call  again 
on  the  morrow. 

Alice's  deep  sleep  of  weariness  was  undis- 
turbed until  late  on  the  following  morning, 
when,  as  in  fancy  Ormond's  voice  sounded  as 
if  echoing  through  the  long  galleries  at  Ash- 
ton,  she  awoke  to  the  full  consciousness  that 
the  first  day  of  her  London  existence  was 
beginning. 

The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  everything 

seemed  to  smile  around,  as  she  joined  her 

mother  at  the  breakfast- table. 

The  strange  though  friendly  visitor  of  the 

preceding  evening  formed  the  principal  topic 

of  conversation. 

Lady  Mayflower  was  considerably  older  than 

Lady  Lisle.     It  was    at  her  house  that  in 
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former  days  the  principal  part  of  her  gay  life 
had  been  spent ;  and  Lady  Lisle  had  always 
retained  a  pleasing  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  her  good  offices,  though  all  had 
changed  since  their  days  of  intimacy — Lady 
Mayflower  year  after  year  becoming  more  and 
more  immersed  in  gaiety  and  frivolity,  while 
the  retirement  of  Ashton  had  opened  a  sphere 
of  usefulness  to  Lady  Lisle. 

Lady  Mayflower  was  a  leading  woman  of 
fashion,  that  is  to  say,  that  every  one  met 
every  one  at  her  house,  while  nobody  was 
transformed  into  somebody  if  taken  under 
her  kind  protection. 

Breakfast  was  scarcely  concluded  when  a 
note  arrived  from  her  ladyship  regretting  that 
unforeseen  business  would  prevent  her  calling 
herself  that  morning ;  but  all  her  own  par- 
ticular tradespeople  had  been  directed  to  wait 
on  Lady  Lisle,  by  which  means  much  trouble 
would  be  saved,  and  perfection  be  attained  in 
every  fashionable  department. 

Accordingly  the  morning  was  spent  in  the 
manner  most  conducive  to  the  elegance  of 
toilette    arrangements ;    milliners,    mercers, 
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dressmakers,  jewellers,  hair-dressers,  shoe- 
makers, vying  with  each  other  in  securing 
Lady  and  Miss  Lisle's  valuable  patronage — 
who  by  some  were  believed  to  have  recently 
emerged  from  a  gold  mine,  and  whose  wealth 
was  magnified  to  the  degree  that  it  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  making  a  material  alteration 
in  the  demand  for  manufactures  ! 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


"  Oh  !  the  joy, 
The  rich  deep  blessedness — though  earth's  alloy — 
Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there,  of  pouring  forth 
The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth,  and 

worth — 
Of  strong  affection — in  one  healthful  flow, 
On  something  all  its  own  !  " 

"  Oh  !  thus  forsaken 
Could  I  bear  on  ?  " 

A  week  had  nearly  passed,  which,  though 
everything  was  new  to  Alice,  and  also  charm- 
ing, had  appeared  the  longest  she  had  ever 
spent,  when  one  evening,  on  their  return  from 
making  a  round  of  visits,  Ormond's  voice 
greeted  Alice's  quick  ear,  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  seated  beside  him,  listening 
to  his  every  word,  intent  upon  his  every  look. 
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The  following  morning,  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  soon  after  breakfast,  she  found 
him  lost  in  an  unusual  reverie,  rather  me- 
chanically holding  than  reading  the  news- 
paper in  his  hand. 

When  he  perceived  her  entrance  he  in- 
stantly roused  himself,  and,  as  if  recalling 
wandering  ideas,  began  questioning  her  upon 
her  present  mode  of  life.  Was  she  happy — 
pleased  ? — not  disappointed  ?  Had  she  made 
many  friends  ?  Was  much  gaiety  in  prospect  ? 
But  scarcely  giving  Alice  time  to  reply  to  his 
numerous  inquiries,  pleading  a  multiplicity  of 
engagements,  he  hastily  left  the  room,  and 
Alice,  in  no  Yery  satisfied  or  happy  mood,  was 
left  to  make  with  her  mother  the  usual 
arrangements  for  the  day. 

And  thus  days,  a  week,  a  fortnight,  passed 
away !  Alice  was  becoming  daily  more  un- 
easy. When  in  society  she  was  absent,  out 
of  spirits.  When  at  home  she  frequently 
found  herself  watching  his  movements,  his 
looks,  with  jealous  care,  and  yet  their  gaze 
seldom  met. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  she  was  to 
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make  her  first  appearance  in  the  great  world 
of  which  Lady  Mayflower  was  the  presiding 
deity.  The  grand  ball  at  her  house  was  to 
be  given  that  evening.  Alice  was  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  was  at  the  window 
watching  Ormond,  who  was  returning  from  a 
late  ride. 

She  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs.  He  ap- 
proached the  room  in  which  she  was  ;  his 
hand  was  on  the  door,  but  suddenly  he  re- 
treated, and  was  going  towards  his  own  apart- 
ment when  Alice's  voice  reached  his  ears. 

He  listened  for  an  instant,  but  did  not 
turn  back,  he  rather  quickened  his  steps. 
Again  she  called  him.  She  flew  towards  him. 
She  drew  him  back  with  her.  This  time  he 
could  not  resist  her  appeal.  She  sat  down 
by  his  side,  and,  looking  steadfastly  into  his 
face,  took  both  his  hands  in  hers. 

"  Alice  !  dear  Alice  !  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  why  this  very  mournful  appeal?"  he 
said  gaily,  yet  affectionately,  as  he  rather 
strove  to  avoid  her  searching  glance.  "This 
sad  countenance  is  not  a  good  preparation  for 
the  evening's  amusement." 
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"  I  do  not  care  for  amusement.  I  hate 
the  word.  I  am  not  happy,  Ormond,  and  I 
must  tell  you  so  :  I  cannot  conceal  it  from 
you  any  longer,  and  you  are  the  cause  of  my 
unhappiness.  Tell  me  what  has  changed 
you." 

"  I  give  you  great  credit  for  carrying  the 
war  so  cleverly  into  the  enemy's  country," 
exclaimed  Ormond,  endeavouring  to  hide  his 
embarrassment  in  a  laugh,  "  but  I  must  be 
allowed  time  to  reply  to  your  interrogatory ;  I 
am  not  prepared  for  so  sudden  an  attack." 

"  Dear  Ormond,  do  not  speak  so  coldly, 
so  unlike  yourself;  this  is  no  time  for  jesting  ; 
answer  me,  by  the  intimacy  of  former  years, 
I  entreat  you,  why  are  you  so  altered,  so  re- 
served. Has  anything  displeased  you  ?  have 
you  any  cause  for  anxiety  ?  Oh  !  how  I  wish 
we  were  once  more  at  Ashton  !  I  am  already 
tired  of  this  London  life." 

"  How  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Ormond  hastily  ; 
"  before  you  have  seen  anything  of  it,  you 
wish  to  leave  the  fascinations  of  the  world ! 
I  should  think  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
of  the  happy.     Whenever  I  hear  your  name 
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mentioned,  it  is  accompanied  with  praises  of 
your  beauty,  your " 

"  Oh  !  hush,  hush,  Ormond !  You  only 
make  me  feel  still  more  miserable.  Can  you 
speak  such  words  to  me  ?  Do  you  not  know 
me  ?  Do  you  think  I  value  one  of  the  empty 
compliments  they  lavish  upon  me  ?  Would 
you  not  despise  me  for  my  vanity,  my  heart- 
lessness  ?" 

"  You  are  a  good,  dear,  simple  child  !  I 
believe  nothing  will  alter  you,  Alice,  but  you 
do  not  yet  understand  things  :  you  are  quite 
a  novice — a  long  reign  of  pleasure  is  before  you. 
You  must  consider  circumstances  change, 
and  persons,  customs,  change  with  them. 
Why  are  you  or  I  to  be  exempt  from  the 
general  law?" 

"  Then  you  do  indeed  acknowledge  that  there 
is  truth  in  my  suspicions,  which  I  have  scarcely 
dared  recognise  even  myself,"  replied  his  com- 
panion sadly,  almost  bitterly.  "  You  are  not 
proof  against  those  empty  allurements  which 
cast  a  false  shadow  upon  our  former  peace- 
ful happy  days  !  I  thought,  in  my  foolish 
simplicity,  that  the  future  would  be  as  the 
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past,  only  still  more  bright.  But  I  am  dis- 
appointed. A  barrier  has  risen  up  between 
us — oh  !  tell  me  why,  I  implore  you,  Ormond?" 
she  continued,  as  she  bent  towards  him.  He 
could  not  meet  her  earnest  gaze. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  questions  that  grieve 
me,  Alice?  I  cannot  reply  when  you  attach 
such  deep  meaning  to  my  words ;  and  of 
course  in  a  busy  world  like  that  we  live  in, 
every  one  is  more  or  less  occupied ;  we  must 
follow  the  course  of  the  stream  if  we  cast  our- 
selves upon  its  waters." 

"  Then  you  will  not  promise  me?"  said 
Alice.  She  stopped.  "  If  you  are  happy  I 
do  not  care,  but  you  do  not  look  so — tell  me, 
why  are  you  not  as  gay  as  formerly  ?  " 

"  What  a  fanciful  little  being  you  are  ! "  re- 
turned Ormond  evasively.  "  I  suppose  some 
of  the  Oxford  college  gloom  still  hangs  about 
me.  I  will  not,  I  must  not,  infect  you.  What 
will  your  mother  say,  and  Lady  Mayflower 
too,  if  you  do  not  eclipse  everyone  this  even- 
ing?" 

"  Oh,  Ormond!  you  used  not  to  speak  in  this 
way ! "    and   Alice's   eyes   filled   with   tears . 
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"  Why  is  it  that  we  never  spend  happy  hours 
together  as  we  used  to  do?  We  have  no 
delightful  readings;  no  time  is  found  for  any 
interchange  of  thought,  which  would  be  more 
interesting  than  all  the  frivolous  conver- 
sation I  seem  destined  only  to  listen  to 
now." 

"You  speak  reproachfully,  but  all  is  not  in 
reality  as  it  appears.  Will  you  not  listen  to 
your  instructor,  your  friend,  Alice?" 

"  Yes  !  oh,  how  willingly  you  may  well 
know,  if  only  you  think  of  and  speak  to  me 
as  the  Alice  of  former  days  !  but,"  she  hesi- 
tated— "moments  are  precious :  those  that  we 
spend  together  in  society  are  not  like  those 
which  flew  away  so  rapidly  at  Ashton." 

"Those  hours  cannot  come  back  again, 
Alice.  Listen  to  me — I  would  I  could  depute 
to  others  the  task  which  by  your  own  words 
you  have  called  upon  me  to  fulfil,  but  I  dare 
not  longer  shrink  from  it.  Our  days  of 
brother's  and  sister's  love  are  ended. 
Strangers  as  we  are  to  each  other  by  birth, 
we  are  only  united  by  the  ties  of  an  affection 
that  will  resist  all  time  and  all  change.     But 
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further,  destiny  has  laid  an  imperious  hand 
upon  us,  to  which  we  must  submit.  You  are 
entering  a  world  which  you  are  fitted  to  adorn. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  should  enter  it  un- 
shackled, free.  Your  position  is  a  prominent 
one,  you  must  do  honour  to  it.  My  fate  points 
to  other  paths.  I  will  not  shrink  from  it,  but 
I  will  be  independent.  I  will  not  repay  years 
of  devotion  and  unkindness  by  ingratitude, 
though  I  shall  ever  love  and  watch  over  you 
with  unknown  tenderness,  but  never  will  I 
injure  you  by  appearing  to  offer  you  that  ex- 
clusive homage  which  is  due  but  from  those 
whom  wealth  and  station  have  exalted  to  your 
level.  I  could  not  be  so  base.  I  could  not 
thus  requite !  forgive  me,  Alice;  believe  I  have 
but  your  welfare  at  my  heart." 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  almost  in  trembling 
accents,  as  if  he  scarcely  dared  to  trust  to  the 
sounding  of  his  own  words.  No  reply  broke 
the  stillness  around. 

A  strange,  strange  pang,  but  most  exquisite 
in  its  torture,  had  shot  through  Alice's  heart 
as  Ormond  spoke,  at  first  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully, but  latterly  with  increasing  vehemence. 
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The  sentence  which  robbed  her  of  life, 
seemed  just  uttered  by  Ms  lips. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  her  whole  exist- 
ence were  undermined.  Everything  before 
appeared  but  as  a  dream,  while  she  only  felt 
that  to  Ormond  she  had  for  ever  become 
hateful,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  and  shrink 
from  her  presence.  It  was  but  a  delusion 
the  plea  he  urged  to  diminish  the  bitterness 
of  the  pang  he  knew  he  was  inflicting.  In 
reality,  he  hated  and  despised  her.  She  was 
nothing  to  him. 

Were  the  slight  presentiments  of  evil  she 
had  lately  experienced,  thus  fatally  realized  ? 

Suddenly  came  to  her  aid  a  new  and 
demon-like  feeling.  Was  she  stooping,  suing 
for  the  affection  which  was  withheld  ?  She 
had  asked  but  for  a  continuance  of  former 
happy  intimacy.  Was  she  to  be  told  such 
intimacy  was  at  an  end?  No,  she  would  be 
the  first  henceforth  to  loosen  all  ties  ! 

Alas  !  she  knew  not  her  own  weakness. 

While  these  confused  thoughts,  bitter  and 
mingled,  passed  like  lightning  through  her 
brain,  she  rose,  and  proudly  disengaging  her- 
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self  from  the  hold  Ormond  still  retained  of 
her  hand,  she  addressed  him  calmly,  though 
on  her  pale  cheek  were  written  the  emotions 
that  were  inwardly  contending  for  mastery. 

"  It  is  enough,  Ormond.  For  the  first  and 
last  time  strange,  miserable  words  have 
passed  your  lips — you  have  uttered  them 
calmly,  deliberately,  decidedly — they  are  the 
echo  of  your  heart.  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
From  henceforth  I  am  a  changed  being. 
We  are  then  nothing,  nothing  to  each  other! 
We  must  forget  all  that  has  gone  before. 
You  have  roused  feelings  of  whose  very 
existence  I  was  ignorant  until  this  wretched 
hour.  Yes,"  she  added,  bitterly,  "  I  am  no 
longer  in  ignorance  of  what,  in  your  mistaken 
kindness,  you  had  hitherto  wished  to  conceal. 
I  am  thankful  that  the  truth  lias  been  re- 
vealed to  me ;  but  my  mother,  she  will  not 
have  expected  this  !  But  in  private  we  shall 
meet  but  seldom  :  do  not  fear  for  my  resolu- 
tion— it  is  strong,  Ormond  !" 

Yet  she  felt  her  boasted  strength,  her 
pride  even,  giving  way  before  the  picture  of 
desolation  her  own  heart  was  drawing  of  the 
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future,  as  she  strove  to  command  herself  while 
she  moved  towards  the  door. 

Ormond  followed  her. 

"  Alice,  Alice,  dearest,  hear  me  !  pity  me  ! 
Do  not  speak  such  hasty,  unforgiving,  bitter 
words  !     Understand  me  !" 

But  she  passed  him  quickly  by,  and  rushed 
to  her  own  room. 

What  first  met  her  eyes  was  the  dress  she 
was  to  wear  that  evening — her  first  ball- 
dress,  which  her  mother  had  with  pride  and 
care  chosen  for  her,  in  which  she  was  to  have 
been  so  joyously  happy.  Yet  how  she  shrank 
from  the  very  sight  of  it! — how  it  seemed,  with 
its  aspect  of  gaiety  and  frivolity,  the  graceful 
flowing  appendages,  to  mock  the  newly- 
awakened,  strange,  dark  spirit  that  burned 
within  her  bosom  ! 

"  Those  hours  cannot  come  back  again, 
Alice,"  were  words  whose  echo  seemed  to  haunt 
her,  the  prelude  as  they  were  to  those  of  more 
real  and  solemn  meaning  which  followed.  She 
threw  herself  down  in  a  prostration  of  grief, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

At  last  she  rose  and  dried  her  eyes.    They 
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were  red  with  weeping — the  first  tears  of  an- 
guish she  had  ever  shed.  Her  cheek  burned 
with  anger,  pride,  grief;  her  bright, soft  ring- 
lets hung  around  disordered. 

She  started  as,  taking  trembling  steps  to- 
wards her  dressing-table,  her  image  was  re- 
flected in  the  large  mirror  that  hung  before 
her. 

To  appear  at  the  dinner-table  calm,  if  not 
gay  as  usual,  was  necessary.  Even  to  her 
mother  she  dreaded  giving  cause  for  suspicion. 
The  secret  of  her  wounded  heart  should  never 
pass  her  lips.  Suddenly  she  had  grown  out 
of  girlhood — she  was  her  own  mistress,  the 
possessor  of  a  weary  weight  of  misery  which 
she  would  bear  alone.  Her  mother  should 
not  suffer  for  her  and  with  her,  for  she  could 
bring  no  remedy  to  her  aid.  She  longed  to 
be  alone  ;  but  she  must  rouse  herself,  for 
some  friends  had  been  invited  to  dinner,  and 
were  to  accompany  them  to  Lady  Mayflower's 
— Eustace  Graham,  Lord  Horace  Stackpole, 
Lord  Alvanley,  and  others. 

She  remained  some  minutes  near  the  open 
window.     Her  eyes  rested  on  the  changing 
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scene  before  her,  but  they  retained  no  im- 
pression of  what  was  passing  around.  Had  a 
battle, a  masquerade,  a  funeral, a  miracle  even, 
gathered  crowds  beneath,  no  meaning  would 
have  been  conveyed  to  her  preoccupied  mind. 
Carriages,  with  their  splendid  decorations, 
rolled  by;  prancing  steeds,  with  fair,  gay 
riders — bright  flowers,  displaying  for  sale  their 
gaudy  beauty — moved  onwards;  the  beggar 
limped  along  with  his  crutches,  and  cast  a 
wistful  look  around  as  he  implored,  hat 
in  hand,  a  trifle  from  charity.  At  length, 
under  the  very  windows,  an  organ -boy  set  up 
his  musical  apparatus,  and  began  a  sweet, 
mournful  tune.  Ah  !  against  music  she  was 
not  proof!  Its  sounds  spoke  but  too  sadly, 
too  overpoweringly. 

She  closed  the  windows — with  a  strong  effort 
overcame  the  weakness  that  was  rising  in  her 
heart.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  was  soon 
busied  in  the  mechanical  act  of  dressing  for 
the  gay  scenes  in  which  she  was  soon  to  ap- 
pear. 

Her  mother  came  in  to  inspect  and  admire 
her  toilette ;  and,  fondly  kissing  her  cheek  and 
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assisting  herself  to  place  the  beautiful  white 
camelia  in  her  darling's  hair,  gazed  upon  her 
with  all  a  parent's  admiration. 

It  was  a  hard  task,  but  Alice  did  succeed 
in  checking  the  rising  tears  ;  and  as  she  threw 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  and  laid  her 
head  upon  her  shoulder,  she  felt  that  there 
was  indeed  one  who  would  never  desert  her, 
and  whose  love  she  could  never  either  over- 
pay or  requite.  They  descended  together  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  some  guests  were 
already  seated.     Ormond  was  there  too. 

Yes ;  it  was  pride  that  kindled  Alice's  beau- 
tiful eyes,  while  her  lips  smiled  a  smile  more 
haughty  than  they  had  ever  described,  as  her 
glance  for  a  moment  rested  upon  him. 

He  looked  pale  and  thoughtful,  but  self- 
possessed,  as  he  stood  by  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion with  Eustace  Graham. 

The  next  moment  he  was  introducing  his 
friend  Lord  Horace  Stackpole  ;  and  as  Lady 
Lisle  passed  onwards  to  receive  her  other  guests, 
Alice  found  herself  instantly  engaged  in  the 
common-place  conversation  which  befits  new 
acquaintances  at  such  uninteresting  times. 
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Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely.  The  traces 
of  her  passionate  tears  had  disappeared ;  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  unusual  brilliancy ;  while 
her  transparent  brow,  and  rich  golden  hair 
falling  in  waving  masses  around  her,  were  set 
off  to  more  than  ordinary  advantage  by  her 
dress  of  white  silk  and  lace,  which  adorned 
each  fair  proportion  of  her  slight  figure, 
scarcely  rounded  into  mature  beauty. 

Ormond  was  apparently  engaged  in  con- 
versation apart  with  Eustace,  but  his  eyes 
watched  the  effect  of  Alice's  first  introduction 
to  Lord  Horace.  It  was  evidently  favourable. 
Ormond's  heart  whispered  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  He  himself  was  riveted  by  her 
beauty  ;  he  felt  a  pang  of  misery — of  mingled 
regret,  jealousy,  love,  and  pride — as  he  ob- 
served the  admiration  Alice  had  excited  in 
Lord  Horace.  A  handsome  exterior  at  first 
sight  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and  though  Or- 
mond knew  him  to  be  destitute  of  the  depth 
of  intellect  and  the  refined  fancy,  which  were 
necessary  to  captivate  a  heart  and  mind  such 
as  Alice  Lisle's,  he  also  knew  that  he  possessed 
an  abundant  fund  of  light  conversation  which 
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at  first  served  to  cover  other  deficiencies.  In 
his  behaviour  to  women  he  was  in  general 
polite,  and  even  deferential,  while  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  air  of  fashion  and  distinc- 
tion which  was  alike  removed  from  parvenu- 
ism  and  haughtiness. 

He  had  the  privilege  of  offering  his  arm  to 
Alice,  and  of  sitting  next  to  her  at  dinner. 

The  quiet  simplicity  with  which  Alice  re- 
plied to  the  first  few  remarks  hazarded  by  the 
young  lord,  passed  for  shyness  in  his  esti- 
mation, to  which  accompaniment  of  extreme 
youth  he  also  attributed  the  changing  hues 
which  he  remarked  upon  Alice's  complexion, 
unknown  as  were  to  him  the  secret  feelings 
which  gave  rise  to  them. 

He  made  an  effort  to  be  thought  excessively 
agreeable,  and  to  relieve  his  companion  from 
the  timidity  which  yet,  in  his  eyes,  added  to 
her  charms. 

Hitherto  so  few  had  suffered  from  it  in  the 
society  to  which  he  was  accustomed ! 

"  He  hoped  Miss  Lisle  enjoyed  the  gaiety 
of  London." 

"  Alice  had  entered  but  little  into  it." 
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A  pause. 

Lord  Horace  was  convinced  that  the  exquisite 
taste  he  presupposed  Miss  Lisle  to  possess  in 
music,  in  design,  in  everything  that  was  worth 
admiring,  would  be  gratified  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  in  Paris,  Florence,  or  Rome,  would 
be  much  more  charmed.  In  the  autumn  he 
intended  himself  directing  his  steps  thither. 

Alice  was  a  novice  in  statues,  pictures, 
operas,  therefore  could  give  no  artistic  opinion, 
but  hitherto  she  had  been  delighted  with  all 
she  had  heard  and  seen. 

"  May  I  have  the  honour  of  Miss  Lisle's 
hand  for  the  first  dance  this  evening  ?"  said 
Lord  Horace,  bowing  low,  as  the  ladies  rose 
to  leave  the  room. 

Alice  accepted,  blushing.  Ormond  had 
heard  the  invite.  Her  heart  denied  the  words, 
"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  yet  she  forced  her- 
self to  utter  them. 

As  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  Lord  Hor- 
ace did  not  fail  to  attack  Ormond  upon  the 
secresy  which  he  had  maintained  with  regard 
to  Alice. 

"Such  indifference,  my  dear  Greville,   la 
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really  surprising  in  one  of  your  taste.  I  re- 
member that  you  did  once  upon  a  time  men- 
tion that  you  had  a  foster  sister  down  at  your 
retreat  in  Devonshire,  and  of  course  the  only 
image  I  conjured  up  was  that  of  a  rustic 
beauty,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  pinafore,  who 
lived  on  bread  and  butter,  and  Devonshire 
cream." 

"  Why  not  a  pale,  wasted  creature  in  a 
consumption,  my  lord,"  interposed  Eustace, 
rather  satirically,  "  inhaling  Devonshire  air, 
which  is  quite  as  famous  as  its  cream?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Lord  Horace,  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance,  "  but  my  fancy  is  not 
quite  so  languid  a  one  as  you  would  imagine, 
Graham;  besides,  it  would  be  uncomfortably 
troublesome  to  dwell  upon  physicians  and 
respirators  in  my  pictured  semblance  of  the 
fair  Miss  Lisle." 

"  Well  !  but  what  do  you  think  of  the 
original  ?"  asked  Ormond,  frankly. 

"  That  she  is  the  perfection  of  everything 
perfect!  A  little  delightful  shyness  adds  a 
charming  grace  to  her  lovely  face  and  figure, 
and  then,  is  she  not  a  great  heiress?" 
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"  Decidedly,"  said  Ormond,  carelessly. 

"  Well,  at  all  events  you  are  quite  blind  to 
her  attractions,  that  is  very  easy  to  see  :  al- 
ways the  case,  we  overlook  near  objects  in 
search  of  more  distant  ones.  A  great  mark 
of  unselfishness  with  regard  to  your  friends," 
continued  Lord  Horace,  laughing. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that,"  replied 
Ormond,  drily. 

"  Her  mother — a  charming  person  by-the- 
by — has  of  course  very  naturally  noble  anti- 
cipations for  her.  She  herself  appears,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  a  fund  of  simplicity  and. 
innocence  quite  refreshing." 

"  Her  depths  are  not  quite  as  easily  sounded 
as  you  imagine,"  said  Eustace,  who  was  writh- 
ing under  the  torture  of  hearing  the  idol  of 
his  youth  and  maturer  years  commented  upon 
thus  openly  by  one  with  whom  he  felt  on  a 
very  unfriendly  footing. 

To  Ormond  Greville  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion was  not  altogether  pleasing.  He  bad 
never  touched  upon  it  since  his  conversation 
with  Eustace  Graham  had  been  so  abruptly 
terminated  at  Ashton  Park. 
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But  Lord  Horace  continued  without  much 
tact,  and  without  heeding  Eustace's  dry  re- 
marks— 

"  She  is  not  even  a  distant  connection,  eh, 
Greville  ?  You  have  played  your  cards  badly 
enough,  I  must  say.  Well,  the  field  is  open, 
I  suppose,  to  the  brave  and  free.  Ha,  ha!" 
and  his  lordship  sipped  his  claret  with  in- 
creased gusto. 

Lord  Alvanley  having  detailed  six  several 
times  the  whole  history  of  his  son's  miracu- 
lous escape,  from  first  to  last,  totally  oblivious 
that  Eustace's  father  was  slightly  concerned 
in  it,  at  length  fortunately  turned  the  conver- 
sation on  pirate  boats  and  contraband  goods, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  wink- 
ing at  certain  misdemeanours. 

Lord  Alvanley  was  generally  considered  in 
society  a  privileged  person,  and  while  his  tact 
was  mostly  at  fault,  his  good  heart  covered 
all  deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Ah  !  la  puissance  daimer  est  trop  grande,  elle  Test 
trop  dans  les  ames  ardentes." 

What  a  scene  !  The  gay,  glittering  ball- 
room— the  many  twinkling  lights  ! — the  per- 
fumed, besprinkled,  polished  floor  ! — the  in- 
spiring tones  of  Strauss's  magic  band ! — the 
bright,  sweet  flowers  languishing  in  every 
niche  and  alcove  !  Beauty  shining  more  beau- 
tiful !  pleasure  smiling  more  invitingly  ! 

Amongst  the  young  and  fair,  light  hearts 
and  happy  anticipations  kindled  bright  eyes 
and  heightened  every  charm.  Where,  if  not 
from  such  a  refined  and  festive  scene,  should 
care  be  banished?  Where  has  the  present 
so  great  an  empire  over  the  past — the  unreal 
over  the  real  ? 
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With  pleasure  beaming  in  her  good-natured 
countenance,  and  rustling  in  every  fold  of  her 
ample  satin,  Lady  Mayflower  stood  in  the 
archway  of  her  rapidly-filling  ball-room,  wel- 
coming every  guest  and  expanding  in  happi- 
ness. 

Her  one  particular  star  of  the  night  was 
to  be  Alice  Lisle.  Nor  were  her  fond  expec- 
tations disappointed,  as,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Lord  Horace  Stackpole,  following  her  mo- 
ther and  Ormond,  the  young  heiress  entered 
the  room  and  gazed  upon  the  fairy  scene  be- 
fore her. 

Many  an  admiring  glance  was  cast  towards 
her ;  nor  could  her  beauty  and  elegance  have 
surpassed  the  eulogiums  which  Lady  May- 
flower had  lavished  upon  her  to  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintance.  Eustace  Graham  was  of 
Lady  Lisle's  party,  and,  though  the  scene  was 
not  one  exactly  suited  to  the  turn  of  his 
mind,  he  yet  wisely  resolved  to  find  enjoyment 
in  it.  Mingling  in  the  crowd,  he  occasionally 
heard  stray  comments  from  unknown  lips 
upon  the  appearance  of  his  favourite  Alice. 
All  at  first  sight  voted  her  beautiful.     She 
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was  compared  to  a  magnet,  a  rose,  a  lily. 
Her  height  was  perfect,  her  air  faultless,  her 
dress  chosen  in  exquisite  taste.  Her  success 
in  the  fashionable  world  would  be  evidently 
great.  But  then  came  a  counterpoise.  There 
was  not  enough  animation  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  she  was  too  statue-like.  Then  Eus- 
tace smiled,  and  felt  how  often  appearances 
are  deceitful,  and  passed  onwards. 

At  that  moment  Alice  and  Lord  Horace 
waltzed  past  him.  The  music  was  very  beau- 
tiful— soft,  loud — then  dying  away — then  re- 
viving as  hope,  setting  all  in  motion  again — 
now  quick ! — quicker  still !  the  last  chords 
echo  around. 

Alice  is  leaning  against  a  vase  of  red  ca- 
melias  and  myrtles — they  form  a  bower  over 
her  slight,  graceful  figure.  Lord  Horace  is 
at  her  side,  in  an  attitude  of  rapture.  He  is 
looking  up  into  her  sweet  face;  but  on  her 
countenance  rested  a  sadness,  which  Eustace, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  note  her  every  ex- 
pression, knew  did  not  betoken  happiness 
within. 

Hitherto  everything  had  appeared  to  charm 

vol.  n.  u 
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— to  do  more  than  realize  expectations.  Now 
she  seemed  to  be  listening  with  more  than 
mere  indifference  to  the  remarks  Lord  Horace 
was  pouring  forth. 

The  next  moment  Ormond  stood  beside 
his  friend. 

"  What!  not  dancing?"  said  Eustace,  "  and 
the  music  so  inspiring !  I  fancied  I  was  the 
only  one  of  our  party  who  could  resist  that  waltz." 

"  In  truth  I  never  felt  so  little  inclined  to 
be  either  happy  or  merry,  and  still  less  am  I 
disposed  to  dance." 

"Why?"  said  Eustace,  while  to  his  inter- 
rogatory glance  of  surprise  Ormond  replied — 

"  Because  I  have  been  doing  a  very  foolish 
thing  !  Yes,  I  have  been  a  downright  fool! 
and  I  deserve  all  kinds  of  punishment.  I 
believe  if  any  one  has  marred  his  prospects  of 
happiness  I  am  the  man  !  I  believe  it  was 
that  infernal  pride,  through  which  evil  spirits 
always  reserve  to  themselves  a  mastery  over 
us,  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  fine  self- 
denial  and  grandiose  ideas.  I  begin  to  see  more 
clearly." 

"  What  is  all  this  mystery  ?     What  have 
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you  been  guilty  of  committing  or  omitting?" 
replied  his  friend. 

"I'll  tell  you :  come  and  sit  down  there 
quietly  in  that  corner,  and  I  will  make  my 
confession." 

They  retreated  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  and  soon  were  plunged  into  earnest 
conversation. 

"  You  must  retrace  your  steps  immediately," 
said  Eustace,  when  he  had  heard  the  sub- 
stance of  the  late  short  but  conclusive  inter- 
view between  Ormond  and  Alice.  His  grave 
looks  showed  the  importance  which  he  at- 
tached to  it.  You  must  make  instant  repara- 
tion before  the  mischief  spread  any  further. 
Here  is  a  misunderstanding,  where  nothing 
but  openness  is  needed  to  set  everything 
straight." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
I  can  neither  depend  upon  myself,  nor  am  1 
sufficiently  certain  of  Alice's  feelings." 

"  You  must  be  blind  to  question  them," 
replied  Eustace  gravely.     "  I  am  not  so  slight 
an  observer,  but  perhaps  I  have  taken  mon 
pains  than  you  have  to  understand  her  char- 
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acter.  Since  we  were  all  playfellows  together, 
she  has  never  been  to  you  the  all-engrossing 
object  I  feel  she  has  been  to  me." 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said  Ormond 
quickly. 

"  No.  I  have  but  learnt,  and,  I  trust, 
acquired,  control.  There  is  no  merit  in  the 
case.  I  cannot  give  up  what  I  never  pos- 
sessed. I  could  bear — I  wish — to  see  Alice 
happy  with  you,  but  not  with  Lord  Horace. 
Mine  is  no  longer  a  selfish  love." 

"  Lord  Horace!"  interrupted  Ormond,  in 
unfeigned  annoyance,  "  may  her  fate  never 
be  connected  with  his  !  No !  that  I  could 
not  endure.  Friendly,  companionable,  as  we 
are,  his  is  not  the  character  that  would  as- 
similate with  hers  ;  as  a  dancing  partner, 
an  admirer,  perhaps !  but  as  a  husband — 
no!" 

"  He  will  play  his  cards  well,  but  not 
wisely.  See,  he  has  already  engaged  her  for 
another  dance.  Ormond,  you  are  sadly  al- 
tered this  evening." 

"I  do  feel  terribly  out  of  spirits.  I  am 
angry  with  myself,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  even  with  you,  Eustace,  for  your 
advice.  As  to  Lord  Horace,  I  believe  I  shall 
cut  him  from  henceforth  if  he  dances  one 
more  dance  with  Alice,  and  am  half  inclined 
to  go  and  put  a  pistol  in  his  hand  this  in- 
stant, and  another  at  his  head." 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Eustace,  "  the  game 
is  being  played  out,  I  see  ;  confess  that  he  is 
a  regular  coxcomb,  and  thinks  a  few  fine 
speeches  spoken  by  the  lips  of  a  Stackpole, 
and  a  few  languishing  looks,  will  secure  him 
the  treasure  of  the  heiress  to  which  he  aspires; 
but  come,  what  steps  do  you  intend  taking 
to  show  him  his  proper  place,  and  to  re- 
move the  absurd  coldness  between  you  and 
Alice?" 

"  I  can  do  nothing.  I  cannot  say  I  was 
all  in  the  wrong,  and  entreat  her  to  forgive 
and  forget,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  series 
of  triumphs  that  are  in  store  for  her,  to  take 
me,  beggar  as  I  am,  under  the  soft  plumage 
of  her  rich  inheritance  ;  in  short " 

"  I  understand,"  interrupted  Eustace.  "  You 
are  too  proud  to  sue.  You  have  no  regard 
for  yourself,  or  for  her.     You  have  repulsed 
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her  rudely,  almost  unkindly,  and  all  to  gratify 
your  innate  pride." 

"  Hush  !  I  shall  fancy  I  have  been  a  mon- 
ster of  ingratitude,  instead  of  a  model  of  high- 
mindedness." 

"  Shall  I  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  abused  on  both  sides 
by  endeavouring  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ? 
Why  not  ask  her  to  dance  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot !  She  misunderstands 
my  motives.  We  parted  in  haste.  We  must 
have  time  to  rectify  errors.  If  I  have  com- 
mitted one  it  was  unintentionally.  If  I  have  cast 
the  die,Imust  abide  by  my  fate;  and  for  worlds, 
Eustace,  take  no  part  in  this  affair.  No ;  I 
cannot  conquer  the  pride  of  my  humility." 

So  saying,  Ormond  wandered  away  in  search 
of  a  partner  for  the  next  dance,  having  pre- 
viously observed  that  Lady  Mayflower  was 
preparing  to  introduce  to  Alice  both  the  fo- 
reign Prince  and  her  own  particular  favourite 
Lord  P. 

"  Poor  Ormond  !"  said  Eustace  to  himself, 
as  he  mechanically  joined  the  dancers.  "  He 
cares  no  more  for  Alice  Lisle  than  he  does 
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for  that  marble  statue  ;  and  I  may  as  well 
restrain  all  nry  efforts — times  may  change." 

Alice's  success  was  great  that  night,  so  that 
ere  she  left  the  ball-room  she  was  the  admira- 
tion of  one  half  and  the  envy  of  the  other. 
Her  introductions  were  so  multiplied,  that  dur- 
ing the  swiftly  flying  hours  of  the  night  she 
could  not  satisfy  half  the  demands  that  were 
made  upon  her  good  nature,  and  was  obliged 
to  refuse  invitations  to  dance  with  half  the 
"  very  best  partis  "  in  the  room,  for  whom 
Lady  Mayflower  was  anxious  to  secure  a  fa- 
vourable look. 

But  thus  sought  for  as  she  was,  with  every- 
thing surrounding  her  bright  and  beautiful, 
she  had  never  felt  so  sad,  to  enjoy  herself  so 
little.  The  beautiful  music  did  but  awaken 
chords  of  responsive  melancholy  in  her  heart 
— she  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  restrain  her 
tears,  the  whole  scene  seemed  so  unmeaning, 
almost  a  mockery  of  her  inward  feelings.  The 
compliments  that  were  so  lavishly,  and  her 
heart  whispered  so  unmeaningly,  bestowed, 
were  far  from  gratifying  even  to  her  self-love. 
She  felt  almost  ashamed  to  listen  to  them : 
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they  lowered  her  in  her  own  estimation.  She 
looked  upon  everything  through  the  troubled 
medium  of  her  own  thoughts,  instead  of  with 
the  eyes  of  inward  content  and  peace. 

She  danced  mechanically,  she  scarcely  knew 
with  whom.  She  answered  at  random,  and 
sometimes  felt  to  awaken  from  a  reverie,  con- 
scious that  her  manner  must  appear  unac- 
countable. 

Ormond's  words  sounded  like  a  knell ;  they 
never  ceased  to  vibrate  on  her  ears ;  they  had 
dispelled  every  illusion,  the  illusion  of  years. 

Life,  apparently  opening  so  beautifully,  so 
enchantingly,  now  bore  the  aspect  of  unmixed 
evil. 

Once  or  twice  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Or- 
mond.  He  was  dancing  with  a  young  Italian 
to  whom  he  had  just  been  introduced.  She 
was,  with  eloquence  of  words  and  gesture, 
reviving  his  impressions  of  early  youth.  Alice 
watched  with  a  hitherto  utterly  unknown 
agony  his  expressive  countenance. 

At  the  same  moment  Lord  Horace  came  up, 
and  begged  Miss  Lisle  would  again  be  his  part- 
ner.    It  was  for  the  fourth  time  that  evening. 
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Ormond's  glance  had  met  hers.  She  hastily 
withdrew  it,  and  accepted  Lord  Horace's  arm. 
For  the  moment  she  determined  to  conquer, 
to  show  Ormond  she  valued  him  no  more — 
as  he  had  said  their  paths  were  no  longer  to 
be  the  same. 

Suddenly  she  assumed  an  appearance  of 
gaiety.  She  laughed  and  talked,  much  to 
Lord  Horace's  delight.  He  fancied  her  shy- 
ness was  wearing  off  by  degrees,  and  ended 
the  evening  by  being  quite  captivated  with  his 
fair  partner,  his  own  success,  and  the  prospect 
which  he  fancied  lay  before  him. 

Before  he  retired  to  rest  that  night  he 
had  calculated  how  far  eight  thousand  a-year 
would  go  towards  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
the  laying  in  a  stud  of  hunters,  and  the  pay- 
ing off  some  troublesome  bonds  which  strangely 
linked  his  aristocratic  name  with  that  of  a 
certain  Jew  in  Lothbury.  He  was  fond  of 
yachting  too,  and  with  his  new  fortune  he 
would  be  able  to  gratify  that  taste  without  in- 
volving himself  still  more  uncomfortably. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
introduction  to  the  heiress  his  friend  had  so 
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thoughtfully  procured  for  him  that  evening. 
Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  clouded  the  future. 

On  her  return  home,  Alice,  pleading  a  head- 
ache, from  which  she  was  indeed  suffering, 
retired  immediately  to  her  own  room,  that 
night  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  rest  but 
not  to  sleep.  Fanciful  and  fitful  forms  glided 
by  her,  as,  having  shut  out  the  early  dawn, 
she  endeavoured  to  compose  her  disordered 
spirits. 

But  she  could  exercise  no  quieting  influ- 
ence over  herself.  All  seemed  like  a  wild 
dream. 

How  she  longed  to  consult  her  mother,  and 
throw  herself  upon  her  tender  guidance  and 
advice,  but  she  shrank  from  implicating 
Ormond  in  her  tale  of  sorrow,  and  also  from 
a  thorough  revelation  of  her  own  feelings.  At 
length  a  burst  of  tears  wras  followed  by  the 
sleep  weariness  demanded,  and  it  was  late  on 
the  following  morning  before  she  joined  her 
mother  at  the  breakfast-table. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Horace  had  called 
and  had  been  admitted.  He  was  endeavour- 
ing to  arrange  a  riding  party,  which  Miss 
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Lisle  the  previous  evening  had  half  promised 
to  join,  and  was  sincere  as  well  as  profuse  in 
his  regrets  at  her  being  too  fatigued  to  appear 
to  so  early  a  visitor. 

He  had  at  all  events  ventured  to  assure 
Lady  Lisle  of  the  interest  he  took  in  her  fair 
daughter,  and  implored  leave  to  renew  his 
inquiries  on  the  morrow. 

Lady  Lisle  politely  consented  to  his  re- 
quest, though  not  over  favourably  impressed 
by  his  lordship's  manners  and  sudden  devo- 
tion. 

When  Alice  at  length  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  looking  paler  than  usual,  and  had  re- 
ceived her  mother's  condolence  on  her  fatigued 
appearance,  Ormond  had  left  the  house.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  returned 
and  found  Alice  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  approached  her  at  first  unperceived. 

He  spoke  gaily,  and  referred  to  the  last 
night's  ball.  Hurt  by  the  tone  which  he 
assumed  to  hide  deeper  feelings,  she  replied 
with  a  slight  degree  of  haughtiness — 

"  I  enjoyed  myself,  I  assure  you,  quite  as 
much  as  I  expected.     Indeed,  how  could  I 
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fail  of  being  happy,  when  every  one  was  kind- 
ness itself?  " 

"lam  delighted  your  expectations  should 
have  been  so  fully  realized,"  returned  Ormond 
somewhat  in  the  same  tone.  "  It  would  be 
indeed  a  pity  were  you  to  despise  or  throw 
away  advantages  which  have  been  showered 
on  you  with  so  unsparing  a  hand.  At  pre- 
sent the  world  is  before  you  where  to  choose. 
I  augured  nothing  less,  and  you  probably 
guess  that  Lord  Horace  already  professes 
himself  your  ardent  admirer/' 

"  Lord  Horace  !  "  said  Alice,  starting  and 
blushing  crimson;  "  are  you,  by  thus  coupling 
his  name  with  mine,  aware  how  totally  dis- 
pleasing to  me  is  the  privilege  you  assert, 
in  common  with  those  who  do  not  understand 
me  and  have  never  known  me  ?"  Then,  en- 
deavouring to  check  any  show  of  emotion, 
and  resolving  to  maintain  a  calm  demeanour, 
she  continued — "  As  your  friend,  Ormond, 
Lord  Horace  certainly  stands  upon  higher 
ground  than  his  own  merits  alone.  I  am  as 
yet  such  a  novice  in  society.     I  suppose  he 
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may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  aristo- 
cratic worldliness." 

"  Pray  do  not  let  me  influence  your  opinion 
of  Lord  Horace,"  replied  Ormond,  piqued  in 
his  turn  by  Alice's  coldness.  "  Our  friend- 
ship is  not  built  on  any  very  stable  foundation; 
besides,  I  fancy,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least, 
the  advantages  he  possesses  are  of  a  suffi- 
ciently high  order  to  enable  him  to  win  any 
stakes." 

Oh  !  for  one  moment  of  Eustace  Graham's 
kind  interference,  when  those  who  had  ever 
been  happy  in  each  other's  affectionate  con- 
fidence would  have  ceased  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  discordant  spirit  which  was 
hovering  around  them ! 

But  Eustace  was  not  present,  and,  under 
colour  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  those  who  truly 
loved  each  other  were  each  moment  inflicting 
deeper  and  more  incurable  wounds  in  their 
susceptible  hastiness. 

While  Ormond  longed  to  throw  his  arms 
round  Alice,  and  pray  her  still  to  be  to  him 
the  darling  friend  and  sister  of  former  years, 
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his  haughty  spirit  conjured  up  hateful  images 
of  supposed  inferiority,  perhaps  even  of  re- 
pulse, and  she,  stung  by  his  apparent  in  differ- 
ence, watched  her  every  look,  word,  and 
gesture,  by  which  her  heart's  secret  might  be 
revealed. 

Sooner  should  that  torturing  secret  be 
brooded  over  in  miserable  solitude  than  its 
depths  be  made  known  to  any  one,  still  less 
to  Ormond  himself. 

Her  mother's  entrance  favoured  her  hasty 
retreat,  and  she  inwardly  resolved  henceforth 
to  avoid  any  (formerly  too  delightful)  interviews 
with  Ormond. 

And  now  she  was  condemned  to  the  usual 
routine  of  a  London  life.  Oh,  how  distaste- 
ful it  was  to  her !  How  she  taught  herself 
to  assume,  even  in  her  mother's  presence,  an 
appearance  of  gaiety  which  replaced  her  former 
natural  joy ousness  !  and  how  unamiable  she- 
felt  was  the  pride  that,  particularly  in  Or- 
mond's  presence,  was  the  source  of  the  heart- 
less laugh  and  joke,  and  the  apparent  eager- 
ness to  join  in  any  amusement. 

Lady  Lisle,  in  her  watchful  maternal  care, 
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saw  that  her  child  was  changed,  that  the  even 
flow  of  her  natural  spirits  had  given  place  to 
an  excitement  of  manner  hitherto  unknown. 
She  silently  observed,  and  partially  guessed, 
the  cause  of  the  change,  without  imparting 
her  suspicions  to  Alice  herself.  She  remarked 
that  an  estrangement  had  risen  up  between 
her  and  the  son  of  her  adoption,  of  which  she 
knew  not  the  reason,  but  she  also  attiibuted 
Alice's  variable  spirits  to  the  influence  of  the 
London  life  in  which  she  had  so  lately  been 
immersed. 

That  Ormond  was  gradually  seeking  to 
loosen  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  Ashton 
as  his  home  she  was  fully  aware,  and  though 
she  feared  for  Alice's  happiness,  should  such 
in  reality  be  the  case,  she  little  guessed  how 
fearfully  altered  were  her  feelings,  as  well  as 
her  outward  demeanour. 

She  had  become  paler  and  thinner,  and  her 
step  was  rather  that  of  languor  than  the  firm, 
elastic  movement  which  betokened  health, 
happiness,  and  busily- occupied  hours. 

About  a  fortnight  had  elapsed. 

Dinners,     concerts,    balls,    water-parties, 
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rides — in  short  constant  mingling  in  society — 
had  given  Alice  a  true  insight  into  the  plea- 
sures and  frivolities  of  a  life  which  is  viewed 
in  a  peculiar  light  according  to  the  turn  of 
mind  of  each  individual  therein  concerned. 

Alice  did  not  shrink  from  the  participation 
in  gaiety  which  promised  now  no  pleasure, 
hut  which,  at  least  momentarily,  served  to 
divert  her  thoughts  from  a  too  painful  subject. 

She  dreaded  solitude  as  even  more  irksome, 
and  fraught  with  more  pernicious  power,  than 
the  vanities  and  restlessness  of  gaiety. 

So  perfectly  indifferent  was  she  to  all,  that 
the  insipid  society  of  Lord  Horace  was  tole- 
rated, and  his  attentions  and  advances  were 
received  with  neither  more  nor  less  indiffer- 
ence than  she  bestowed  upon  all  admiration. 

Her  character  was  now  completely  esta- 
blished in  the  world  she  adorned.  Her 
beauty  was  considered  the  attraction,  to  which 
a  cold,  insensible  heart  and  a  want  of  anima- 
tion were  the  foils.  But  Lord  Horace  was 
not  easily  daunted.  Wherever  Alice  appeared 
he  was  as  her  shadow.  Indeed,  no  one  seemed 
openly  to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  to  which 
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he  fancied  himself  entitled;  and  the  approach- 
ing marriage  of  the  beautiful  young  heiress 
with  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Stackpole, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  finale,  which  would  shed 
a  lustre  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  London 
season. 

Ormond  could  now  scarcely  be  considered 
more  than  a  visitor  at  Lady  Lisle's  house. 
The  formerly  happy  trio  rarely  met,  except  at 
times  when  pressing  engagements  seemed  to 
demand  hasty  separations,  in  crowded  ball- 
rooms or  public  fetes. 

Alice  was  then  either  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  acquaintances  and  admirers,  or  was  singled 
out  by  Lord  Horace  as  a  special  object  of  at- 
traction. 

Ormond  lived  his  own  life,  apparently  in- 
dependent, but  in  reality  the  slave  of  miser- 
able thoughts. 

Often  and  often  he  tried  to  banish  them, 
and  accused  himself  of  folly  and  sentiment 
as  Alice,  beautiful  as  ever,  would  either  pass 
him  carelessly  by,  attended  by  Lord  Horace, 
or  appear  the  centre  of  a  group  of  devotees. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  his  active 
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life,  the  real  life  to  which  he  was  looking  fur- 
ward,  would  begin ;  the  life  he  had  longed 
for  from  childhood,  and  which  now  offered 
more  charms  than  ever  to  his  proud,  restless 
spirit. 

The  last,  and  he  now  considered  it  the 
greatest,  obligation  which  Lady  Lisle  could 
confer  on  him,  was  a  commission  in  a  regi- 
ment bound  for  Canada.  He  was  to  join  in 
the  autumn. 

He  first  contemplated  a  summer  trip  to 
his  native  land,  and  then  he  would  be  master 
of  his  own  destinies. 

A  conversation  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Lord  Horace,  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  his  determination  to  end  as  soon  as  possible 
his  self-imposed  thraldom,  and  also  to  relieve 
Mice  from  the  annoyance  he  felt  she  endured 
while  under  the  same  roof  with  himself. 

He  little  knew  liow  much  she  was  suffering 
on  his  account. 

As  he  was  in  no  very  happy  mood  walking- 
down  St.  James's  Street,  having  only  the  end 
in  view  of  passing  away  an  unoccupied  half- 
hour,  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Horace,  whose 
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name,  in  connection  with  Alice  Lisle's,  had 
met  his  ear  as  a  trio  of  young  fashionables 
with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted  had 
passed  him  by.  They  were  evidently  touching 
up  on  reminiscences  of  the  last  night's  Almack's . 

Lord  Horace,  familiarly  putting  his  arm 
within  that  of  his  college  friend,  began  by  in- 
terrogating him  as  to  his  engagements  past 
and  present. 

"  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  anywhere  lately, 
my  deai*  Greville.  Where  have  you  been 
hiding  yourself,  or  what  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"  I  have  never  been  so  little  my  own  master 
as  of  late,"  replied  Ormoncl ;  "  but  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  give  you  a  very  systematic  account 
of  my  time.  I  suppose  my  friends  are  not 
yours,  Stackpole,  for  we  have  certainly  ex- 
changed but  few  words  of  late." 

There  was  a  slight  sarcasm  in  tne  tone  in 
which  this  last  remark  was  made,  which,  how- 
ever, passed  unnoticed  by  his  companion. 

"  Well,  we  are  met  just  in  the  right  time 
to-day.  I  was  seeking  you,  for  I  have  a  secret 
to  communicate  " — and  Lord  Horace  dropped 
his    voice    and   looked  very  mysteriously  at 
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Ormond.  "I  go  nowhere  unless  I  am  sure 
of  meeting  your  beautiful  heiress.  By  the 
bye,  I  am  really  so  much  indebted  to  you  for 
that  introduction.  I  am  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  world." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Ormond,  suddenly  stop- 
ping and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  Lord 
Horace's  meaning  through  the  medium  of  a 
searching  glance  into  his  handsome  face. 

"  Yes  !  I  am  most  fortunate  ;  but  don't  look 
so  amazed,  there  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful 
in  it  considering  circumstances.  Don't  at- 
tract attention,  it 's  a  secret  until  I  have  made 
my  offer  in  due  form  ;  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  hope  I  am  a  favoured  individual.  You  shall 
always  have  a  room  reserved  for  you  at  Ashton 
I  promise,  for  I  never  forget  obligations. 
She's  a  sweet  creature,  your  fair  Devonshire 
heiress.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
progress  I  have  made.  We  are  daily  becoming 
better  acquainted." 

"  Indeed !"  again  was  Ormond's  laconic 
reply,  while  he  sadly  contrasted  the  present 
altered  circumstances  with  the  time  when  he 
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was  the  chosen  recipient  of  all  Alice's  secret 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Lord  Horace,  who  was 
evidently  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  more  than 
ever  disposed  to  be  communicative,  "  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  Miss  Lisle  has  refused  a 
Marquis,  who  was  only  a  leetle  superannuated 
and  the  second  son  of  an  Earl,  with  large 
expectations  on  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle. 
What  reason  could  she  have  for  so  doing,  if 
she  had  not  some  secret  preference  T 

"  Very  true,"  said  Ormoncl,  still  musing. 

"  Her  mother,  very  wisely,  evidently  allows 
her  daughter  to  follow  her  own  wishes.  Of 
course  you  know  we  have  had  some  delightful 
rides  together  in  the  Park,  two  water  parties, 
a  whitebait  dinner,  one  turn  round  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  and  waltzes  innumerable. 
Now,  do  you  think  I  rate  my  expectations  too 
high?"  continued  his1  lordship,  as  if  still 
mentally  enumerating  his  chances  of  success. 

"  You  really  mistake  my  position  with  re- 
gard to  being  the  confidant  of  Miss  Lisle's 
feelings,"   replied    Ormond,    coldly.       "  She 
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neither  asks  nor  receives  advice  from  me, 
and  I  must  beg  your  lordship  to  under- 
stand  " 

"  That  you  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms. 
Is  that  it?  Well,  I  can  quite  see  through 
the  whole  thing.  Discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  love,  eh  ?  Childish  intimacy  not  de- 
sirable in  later  life.  Beg  pardon ;  but  there 
certainly  is  nothing  like  good  connections  in 
this  world.  Yes,  though  you  are  such  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  Ormond  " — and  Lord  Horace 
looked  the  very  personification  of  dignity. 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  continued,  "  Pardon 
me,  my  dear  Greville,  I  really  would  not 
offend  you  for  the  world,  particularly  when 
I  am  so  much  indebted  to  you.  I  have 
much  too  great  a  friendship  for  you ;  and 
as  to  connections,  of  course  you  may  be  re- 
lated to  all  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  in  the 
world,  only  one  does  not  know  it." 

"  Do  not  fear,  Stackpole,  you  cannot  offend 
me,"  replied  his  friend,  smiling  against  his 
will.  "  I  take  the  world  just  as  it  comes,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  make  my  way  without  my 
connections." 
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"  Upon  my  honour,  Orrnond,  I  think  you 
are  a  fine  fellow,  and  deserve  to  be  a  scion 
of  the  most  aristocratic  house  in  England ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  suppose — at  least  I  imagine — 
you  cannot  quite — but  I  ask  no  questions." 

Ormond's  failing  again  waged  war  within, 
but  knowing  his  companion,  and  pitying  his 
weakness,  which  he  good-naturedly  extenu- 
ated, he  merely  contented  himself  with  re- 
plying— 

"  I  neither  give  nor  receive  advice,  Stack- 
pole.  If  you  have  won  Alice  Lisle's  affec- 
tions, I  can  tell  you  you  are  a  lucky  fellow; 
you  have  reason  to  be  proud.  She  is  a  trea- 
sure in  herself.  I  am  speaking,  pray  re- 
member, of  Alice  Lisle,  not  of  the  heiress  of 
Ashton." 

>;  Well  said,  my  friend, "  returned  Lord 
Horace  ;  "  both  combined,  what  can  equal  the 
perfection  of  such  a  creature  ?  Will  you  dine 
with  me  to-night? — I  have  a  few  more  confi- 
dences to  make  to  you." 

"  Thanks,  no  ;  I  am  previously  engaged." 

"  In  that  case  expect  me  early  to-morrow 
morning.     May  fortune  smile  upon  me  !  " 
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The  young  men  separated.  Ormond,  en- 
tering a  club,  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  same 
chair,  a  book  in  hand,  of  which  he  only  read 
the  opening  chapter ;  Lord  Horace  proceed- 
ing onwards,  to  inspect  a  new  carnage,  which 
he  intended  purchasing  on  the  probability  of 
things  turning  out  according  to  his  wishes. 

Ormond  sat  deep  in  thought.  Far  from 
being,  as  circumstances  might  have  pointed 
out,  the  protector  and  adviser  of  the  daughter 
of  his  early  benefactor,  he  was,  it  appeared, 
totally  ignorant  of  what  was  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  her. 

It  was  too  painful  to  reflect  upon  the 
estrangement  of  the  last  few  weeks;  and 
though  Lord  Horace  might  be  deceiving  him- 
self with  regard  to  his  position  as  Alice's 
suitor,  Ormond  could  not  be  blind  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  alteration  in  his  happy  intimacy 
even  with  Lady  Lisle  herself. 

It  was  impossible  to  remain  any  longer 
under  the  present  clouded  aspect  of  affairs. 
This  resolution  was  taken,  but  he  determined 
to  seek  the  advice  of  Eustace  Graham,  to- 
wards whom  he  felt  daily  more  closely  drawn 
by  friendship  and  esteem. 
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He  fortunately  found  him  at  home.  Mrs. 
Graham  had  come  up  to  town,  and  was  esta- 
blished in  Lady  Lisle's  neighbourhood.  Or- 
mond  soon  followed  his  friend  into  his  own 
room,  and  opened  the  subject  at  once;  nor 
was  Eustace  slow  in  perceiving  that  he 
was  suffering  from  an  unusual  depression 
of  spirits. 

"  I  cannot  understand  your  conduct,  Or- 
mond ;  either  you  love  Alice,  or  you  do  not 
— if  you  do  not  you  are  still  your  own  master. 
Why  should  Lord  Horace's  pretensions  excite 
your  indignation  and  annoyance  ?  You  do 
not  think  he  will  be  accepted  ?  " 

"  No — and  yet,  if  I  quit  London,  if  I  leave 
Alice  !     I  believe  I  love  her  too  much." 

';  Then  be  at  once  frank  and  open  as  usual. 
I  have  watched  her ;  she  cannot  deceive  me, 
though  she  may  deceive  you,  for  I  have  no 
lurking  pride  about  me.  She  is  wretched,  and 
yet  she  laughs  and  appears  gay.  How  could 
she  do  otherwise  ?  She  loves  you,  but  she 
will  not  sue  for  your  affection." 

"  But  Lord  Horace  assured  me  that  he  was 
certain  of  being  accepted." 

"  And  you  believed  him,  because  you  felt 
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you  deserved  that  she  should  thus  punish 
you  for  your  miserable  weakness.  But  who 
would  trust  to  the  convictions  of  a  man  over- 
burdened with  self-love  ?  I  wonder  you  did 
not  laugh  him  out  of  the  conceit  of  his  con- 
nections, and  of  every  other  conceit.  No, 
some  girls  might  mar  their  own  happiness, 
and  in  Alice's  position  marry  Lord  Horace  out 
of  pique — not  Alice." 

"  But  I  do  not  deserve  her  affection.  1 
cannot  believe  all  you  tell  me,  Eustace.'' 

"  And  why  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  you  should  be  to  her  what  no  one 
else  ever  can  or  will  be.  I  really  believe,  like- 
wise, you  hardly  know  how  much  your  happi- 
ness is  centred  in  her.  The  retirement  of 
Ashton  fostered  a  predisposition  in  her  mind 
to  fancy  a  being  such  as  you  perfection,  and 
now  I  can  give  no  more  advice." 

"  Alice  does  not  know,  and  therefore  can- 
not appreciate  your  disinterested  conduct, 
Eustace,  but  I  do,  more  than  I  can  express." 

"  Then  pass  it  over  in  silence.  Those  who 
fancy  there  is  no  pleasure  in  self-sacrifice  de- 
ceive themselves ;  it  carries  with  it  a  heart- 
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felt  content  which  naught  else  can  give.  What 
is  so  dear  to  us  as  the  happiness  of  those  we 
love  the  best  in  the  world,  even  though  we 
be  not  ourselves  permitted  to  contribute  to 
it  ?  You  know  Alice  has  not  her  equal  in 
nry  estimation.  I  can  even  now  see  her  sweet 
face  as  it  used  to  look  at  Ashton,  in  that  old 
untidy  room  of  yours,  Ormond,  or  when  she 
would  sit  at  the  window  of  the  library  watch- 
ing your  return,  and  you  never  knew  how 
everything  she  did  was  for  your  sake.  Often 
I  found  in  my  heart  to  be  jealous  of  you, 
though  we  were  such  friends  ! " 

Ormond  endeavoured  to  dismiss  a  strange 
uncomfortable  feeling  which  came  across  him, 
as  his  Mend  drew  this  picture  of  happier 
days  gone  by,  than  he  now  felt  himself  privi- 
leged to  anticipate.  How  sad,  how  cold,  how 
difterent  all  now  appeared  !  Eustace  had 
thrown  off  his  usual  reserve,  and  while  Or- 
mond appreciated  his  high-minded  unselfish- 
ness, he  likewise  envied  him  his  calm  con- 
trol. He  scarcely  knew  how  much  self-con- 
trol had  been  exercised ;  but  the  seed  sown 
in  the    youthful  heart   of   Arthur  Graham's 
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son  by  a  mother's  hand  had  been  watered, 
nourished,  and  now,  in  the  proper  season, 
was  bringing  forth  good  fruit. 

The  friends  separated,  Orniond  turning 
his  steps  homewards  in  a  somewhat  happier 
mood,  and  intending  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  Alice,  though  it  would  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  self-humiliation. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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